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Preface 


es 


Re aa ae human beings have wanted desperately to prove 
Pare se for a reason, a compulsion that has spawned 
ices fs hea logical, philosophical, and scientific explanations. 
civicting ea — too, a minority have voiced the suspicion or 
difference. thai . really has no meaning, that nothing really makes any 
tinocity aes e world is absurd. The Dark Side chronicles those 
Recife S presenting some of the most damning but eloquent 
Skit written about the conditions of life and our place in the 
hs are the limits of angs 
la a . — excerpts representing near 
antifound ntiquity to the present, from the pre- 
ndationalists, address mankind's contingent nature and cultivate 


the vi 
iew that human existence is, at best, amusingly trivial or, more 
of this disparate group of 


li pea 
a wae : yingly meaningless. The remarks 
from ts osophers, skeptics, malcontents, and misanthropes range 
tion. ‘The acal celebration to contempt to expressions of abject resigna- 
essays material is taken from speeches, poems, letters, novels, 

, anecdotes, dissertations, conversations, manifestos, and some 


8eneral rantings. Although a select few of the individuals quoted 
mise for existence, only 


eve 
their dec found some form of salvation or pro 
nihil; arkest thoughts are included here in an effort to maintain 
= purity. 
ie chapters follow chronologically by cultural periods. Each period 
es an introduction which briefly 4 dresses the historical and 


t? Just how dark can dark be? 
ly four hundred individ- 


Socratics to the current 


xii PREFACE 


at may account for the skeptics, pessimists, and 
lar era. To help delineate the threads of nihilism 
llectual history of the West, the excerpts 


are organized chronologically. When the material is undated, the dates 
of the contributor’s life are noted. In addition, there are capsule 
biographies for individuals who are quoted at length or who are 
particularly interesting or notorious. My introduction, “Nihilism and 
Nothing: An Overview,” defines nihilism and briefly traces its history, 
while “Interview With a Nihilist” is a frank conversation with an 
avowed nihilist who proffers his dismal appraisal of our culture’s current 
state of affairs. The Index of Names allows for easy access to the 
collection. 

Taken in its entirety, The Dark Side is an extraordinarily intense 


concentration of negativity. It will outrage some and elicit nervous 


chuckles from others. For optimistic humanists and the faint of heart, 


reading the material gathered here might evoke an involuntary shudder; 
and for still a few others—nihilists—The Dark Side will be curiously 


exhilarating. 


intellectual forces th 
nihilists in a particu 
woven through the entire inte 


Nihilism and Nothing: An Overview 
ne 


No one with any insight will still deny today that nihilism is in 
the most varied and most hidden forms “the normal state” of man. 
MARTIN HEIDEGGER, The Question of Being 


a 


I our time—probably the most intensely pessimistic era in Western 


history—nihilistic themes inspire artists and animate the con- 
versations of scholars, cultural analysts, and social critics. The perva- 
sive negativity that characterizes the present age stems, in part, from a 
radically modified understanding of how human beings experience 
reality. In the past, metaphysicians were committed to the assumption 
that everything was out there, part of the eternal, unchanging order of 
things. Over the centuries, however, “out there” was shown [Oo be 
€manating from within, interpretive and solely human. The inexorable 
Process of deconstructing and demythologizing has sabotaged the idea 
of truth and the notion that reality represents 2 complete, ordered 
system. Rather than truth or order, the process has revealed the abyss 
i underlies human experience, and nothing spawns the nagging 
Mpression that human existence itself is nothing, 4 totally meaningless 
usiness. It is from the specter of nothing that nihilism is born. 


While nihilism has been used increasingly in the last hundred years 
civilization, there 1s still 


t ' 
oe neribe the troubled direction of Western za ae 
men versally accepted definition. The Latin nihil, or “nothing, 

fans “not anything, that which does not exist.” It appears !n the verb 
destroy completely, to 


“a ihi ” . i 
nnihilate,” meaning “to bring to nothing, to 


xiii 
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utterly demolish.” In our time, nihilism has come to be identified sen 
a “radical repudiation of value and meaning, to quote Frie ric 

Nietzsche, nihilism’s most notorious explicator. As a philosophical 
position, nihilism holds that nothing is knowable or communicable, that 


all interpretations are false. Given these circumstances, the world 
ceases to have meaning, and existence itself—all action, suffering, and 
feeling—is futile and pointless. By penetrating the tidy fagades with 
which we buttress our convictions, the nihilist discovers not forms, 
neumena, or gods but nothing—terrifying and deadly because it betrays 
the grotesque meaninglessness of all life. 

Although the pervasive sensations of disintegration and burgeoning 
malaise that distinguish our current milieu are unprecedented, nihilism 
is not a modern anomaly, as its history is integrally fused to skepticism 
and pessimism. Both have been instrumental in encouraging and 
onc, nihilistic attitude. Skepticism cultivates the same de- 

ent that nihilism requires. By detaching values from the flux of 
experience, they become conditional. From contingency, it is but a short 
step to the rejection of all principles. Skepticism frequently leads to 
ee in turn, nurtures the disgust for human beings and 
ir “ahilie ae be that characterizes pessimism. The development 
going, and it is clear edienentares -_ then, hiss! bet 
age is less the product of any s exit hiss er infect ee 
intrinsic element of the ieliociual ¢ ic historical conditions than an 
tough from the beginning al conventions and habits of Western 

ignificantly, it is the Jli , 
canon of the West ‘erent th ” B.C.), the first work in the literary 
begins the poem ten years into she ei Pical nihilistic stance. Homer 

€ lrojan War and proceeds to delineate 


a desolate and nigh ‘ 

. tmé 
whim of fickle ‘ne ics engulfed in violence initiated at the 
respond with the Heroic ode. ae enticant mortals trapped there 


The influence of the /liad on Greek civilization was enormous, and 
the poem’s assessment of the human predicament finds expression 
during the Classical period (fourth and fifth centuries B.c.), the height 
of ancient Greek creativity. The Classical Greeks realized it was 
impossible to account for the senselessness and inhumanity of the world 
and at times reflected that attitude in their art. The tragedians, for 
example, followed Homer’s lead and focused on comparable gloomy 
depictions of the human condition. Sophocles’s Oedipus the King, for 
instance, instructs on the frailties of man and the malevolent senseless- 
ness of the universe, and Euripides’ Bacchae argues that we must pay 
homage to the omnipotent, irrational energy of the universe or, like 
Pentheus, be destroyed. Ancient Greek philosophy gave birth to 
systematic skepticism; consequently, there are several philosophical 
outlooks which promote a bleak assessment of the human condition. 

Because they denied the possibility of knowledge, the Skeptics 
mocked traditional convictions as unjustifiable opinions and concluded 
that existence itself was something of questionable value best weathered 
with apathetic resignation. Empedocles’ caustic observation—“the life 
of mortals is so mean a thing as to be virtually un-life’—embodies the 
same kind of extreme pessimism that characterizes the nihilistic 
temper. 

Classical Greek civilization eventually self-destructed after decades 
of internal warfare. The Romans, impressed with Greek accomplish- 
ments, assimilated what remained of the culture. It may have been a 
disastrous mistake for the Romans to emulate a sophisticated culture ill 
suited to their temperament, but presumably they felt a certain affinity 
for the gloomy vision of the human condition that troubled the Greeks. 
While their centuries-long campaign for world domination was success- 
ful, the Romans failed to manage the ennui they experienced in the 
afterglow of their military successes, an ennui that historically pre- 
cedes the collapse of values and meaning. And because Roman 
supernatural explanations were often derived from the Greeks, they 

never did satisfy the Romans. Consequently, their interest in spiritual 
and transcendental worlds eventually degenerated into the exotic cults 
and fanaticism prevalent during Rome's decline. The best that enervated 
Roman savants could muster against the growing sense of futility was a 
program of detached resignation, as systematized in Stoicism and 
Epicureanism. Lucretius’s Epicurean masterpiece On the Nature of 
Things (c. 50 B.C.) depicts the world as absurd, the flux and flow of 
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events wholly pointless. For all the human beings caught in the sordid 
experience, Lucretius prescribed a life of disciplined hedonism until a 
welcome death would allow one to dissolve into the swirling chaos of 
the universe. 

During the second century A.D., Rome began a protracted decline, 
and, for several centuries thereafter, the civilization was plagued with 
political anarchy, economic decay, and barbarian encroachment. The 
Roman Empire finally collapsed in the fifth century, and Christianity 
filled the spiritual and political void, a function it would maintain for a 
millennium. It turned out to be one of the darkest periods in the history 
of the West, dominated by superstition and intolerance. Like the pagan 
philosophies it condemned, Christianity encouraged resignation and, 
like other value systems, argued from absolutes. It was an antidote to 
the existential meaninglessness which plagued the Romans and the 
Greeks before them. 

The modern world began with the Renaissance (c. 1400—1650), and 
rather than the supernatural as the measure of all things proscribed 
during the medieval period, Renaissance humanism championed man 
as that measure. Unfortunately, man, a hapless gauge, has consistently 
and effortlessly produced negative results. Pessimism, accordingly, was 
a readily apparent counter to Renaissance exuberance. There is little 
distinction between twentieth-century nihilistic assertions, for instance, 
and the thoroughly pessimistic attitudes communicated by William 
Shakespeare. He has Macbeth articulate the dark secret of existence— 
“it is the tale/told by an idiot, full of sound and fury,/Signifying 

nothing”—and Hamlet suffers the agonizing madness of doubt as he 
contemplates the absurdity of life. By the end of the Renaissance, the 
list of protonihilists, as both observers and participants, had grown 
dramatically. Just over a century later, the Enlightenment, a period 
distinguished by its confidence in rationalism and its boundless optim- 
ism, had begun. Ironically, it is during the Enlightenment that the word 
nihilism was first used and expressions of pessimistic disgust became 
more numerous and increasingly grim. 

_In the nineteenth century, Ivan Turgenev popularized the word 
nihilism in Fathers and Sons (1862), using it to describe the crude 
a pes —— by Bazaroy, the character who preached a creed of 
affiliss -f lon. In Russia, the term nihilist came to identify anyone 

ed with the clandestine political groups advocating terrorism 
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and assassination. Elsewhere in Europe, scientific and Philosophical 
developments Successfully promoted Pessimistic conclusions that 


served to extend the definition of nihilism beyond the political realm. 
Charles Darwin’s Origin of the Species (1851), for example, helped 
shatter comforting myths and inspired t 


he brutal social determinism of 
Herbert Spencer. Darwin presented a credible scientific vision of the 
world as a brutish and violent arena devoid of transcendent order or 
purpose. His bleak appraisal corresponded nicely with Arthur 
Schopenhauer’s utterly pessimistic speculations developed earlier in the 
century in The World as Will and Idea (1819). In it, he claimed that the 
Blind Will, the Operative principle of the universe, rendered the 
Strivings of human beings wholly meaningless, their lives an endless 
round of suffering relieved only by brief moments of boredom. 
By the late nineteenth century, nihilism’s connection with radical 
Politics had waned, and it acquired its current connotations describing 
©pistemological failure, value destruction, and cosmic purposelessness. 
letzsche was instrumental in effecting this shift, for he was the _ 
describe nihilism as a historical phenomenon with gn ci 
‘errifying implications. By acquiring more and more ray 
gh the centuries, he believed we had come to es rapa 
# more comprehensive way that, unfortunately, served only sities 
the chasm of oblivion” and the appalling nakwee of rma oe 
letzsche was convinced that nihilism’s corrosive pir esa aaa 
al nothing could survive its withering scrutiny, cherishe anion 
“aCrosanct truths would dissolve into silly chimera, yas would 
diseased Western mythos. Thus, argued apo oot aboteur who 
‘ome the archenemy of the status quo, 4 a a that protect us 
“Ould breach the carefully constructed walls of illusi 
fom the horror of nothingness. supposition 
For Nietzsche, nihilism was the nemesis of the —- a Niusched 
at accounted for its inevitable disintegration. is) studied several 
4d, Oswald Spengler in The Decline of the bide os indeed been a 
Cultures to confirm that patterns of nihilism In each of the failed 
“Onspicuous feature of collapsing civilizations. turies-old religious, 
arnut®s he examined, Spengler noticed that and finally toppled by 
artistic, nd political traditions were weakened a 


— : The 
a ihilistic postures: 

© insidious workings of several distinct nihili he po * watches 

Rk... 


xVill Nihilism and WyO@e’"o*” 


* and the Indian nihilist “withdraws from 
concluded that Western civiliza- 
f decay, with all three forms 
Withdrawal, for instance, 
identified with the neg resignation advocated by 
i i rsions Of Epicureanism 
gler’s withdrawal resembles the 
the first half of the twentieth 


them crumble before his eyes, 
their presence into himself.” Spengler 


tion is already in the 


and Stoicism. And in several ways, Spen 
stance of the most fashionable nihilists of 


The existentialists were preoccupied with the “regular hiatus be- 
tween what we fancy we know and what we really know,” as Albert 
Camus described the prob And 
what is known? The moment the question is ask 
disintegrate. Camus thought that Sisyphus’ plight—eternal, useless 
struggle—was a superb metaphor for human existence. When the 
illusions are peeled away, the existentialists asserted, the truly 
human predicament is enough to make one retch: we only know that we 
do not have answers, that we are simply frightened creatures abandoned 
in an unresponsive universe where our pathetic attempts to f ind our way 
are nothing short of absurd. What should we do? The existentialis’s 
agonized Over @ COUTse of action and responded with an impossible 
ran of impassioned commitment and impassive stoicism. It was 4 
eon that characterized the entire Modernist enterprise, itself 4 
ae eyed =“ awareness of insurmountable ambiguities and 
whartongentes goatee well be meaningless. Like every other 
ites. fi sith: wowever, the existentialist program was doomed to 
ee seless world, there are absolutel idelines fof 
choice. Passionate commitment, be i : = sie 
whatever, is itself absurd, a holl nes —— conquest * 

What remains of the siisiocdiali " eRente tingec with desperation: 
but the “nausea” of unconditio a f if keary a eh strugsle 
of the pointlessness and trivis - reedom and the crystal-clear vision 
Beats, living in the semunivcs i! gece eae ee 
threat of nuclear holocaust 7 nse dee pong cane 
it and withdrew, becoming a ar numbed by the burden. They rejected 
convinced was crumblin i ia observers of a civilization they were 
chose a slightly differea black humorist of the 1960s and 197 
grotesque features of ae course. Reveling in the loathsome 4” 

istence, they concocted a literature of nihilis™ 
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in which the images of decay, disease, and entropy monopolized 
consciousness. The black humorists’ novels left gasping audiences 
staring into the void while inviting them to laugh hilariously at the 
anarchy of a disintegrating world. 

The antifoundationalists currently in vogue seek to discover some- 
thing in nothing. Antifoundationalism welcomes the message nothing 
communicates and nonchalantly acquiesces to the staggering negative 
forces at work. It promotes a kind of “cheerful nihilism,” a high-level 
pragmatism which seeks to normalize nihilism by divesting it of 
associations with world-weariness, destruction, and meaninglessness. 
Nihilism is not indicative of sickness and decay, but evidence of vitality. 
Moreover, negation is actually a beneficial and rejuvenating endeavor, a 
necessary step for inaugurating a palatable solution to the problem of 
existence. Paradoxically, the antifoundationalists ground themselves in 
groundlessness, asserting that to quaff the bitter brew of nothing—if it 
doesn’t kill you—is invigorating. 

In the late twentieth century, the nihilist’s heightened profile marks 
Our age as the dispensation of an annihilating doubt where our current, 
tense relationship with nothing seems to be reaching a destructive 
Zenith. The notion of certainty has become an anachronism, and we 
have lost any ground for epistemological or metaphysical assertions. 
Social traditions are disintegrating with the wholesale rejection of 
Values, and language itself, the foundation from which reality ts 
Constructed, is now suspect, revealed to be the deceptive by-product of 
Prejudices and emotions. 

As Nietzsche suggested a century ago, 
appears absolute, capable of consuming everything Mt touenées 
itself. And the future? If history can provide any insight at all, itis clear 
that there is no turning back, that the drift toward nothing 1s inexorable. 


Alienation, paranoia, and a consuming sense of futility and insignifi- 


Cance are part of nihilism’s litany, what Martin Heidegger identified as 


the normal state of man. 


nihilism’s caustic strength 
ches, even 


Interview With a Nihilist 


Who observes that what he suspected all along 
is coming to fruition with astonishing speed. 


————— 


This interview with “Dr. X” took place on 22 August 1993 
fifteen miles south of Atlanta, Georgia, near Interstate 75. “X” is 
a divorced, chain-smoking, fifty-five-year-old academician who 
has published several studies on late Victorian poetry. Reading 
his work, I was intrigued by certain nuances in his thought that 
compelled me to write to him about The Dark Side. After several 
telephone conversations, he agreed to be interviewed but insisted 
on anonymity because, as he put it, “it’s simply too much trouble 
to act consistently with one’s convictions.” —A.P 


L* me tell you how it happened, how one day the mysterious secret 
was revealed to me. When I understood—astonished that I was to 


be one of the ordained few—I laughed aloud 
than I'd 


I’m jesting, but didn’t you enjoy the reference to the supernatural? 


I'm confident Oedipus would’ve appreciated the irony...but you 
wanted my assessment, correct? 


It can’t be repeated 


too often that existence is inevitably and 
shockingly idiotic. And 


now that human experience is further de- 


XX 
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humanized the question of whether or not life has any intrinsic worth 
isn’t just an appropriate issue, but a pressing one. Still, there are many 
misguided, myopic idealists who are convinced it’s reprehensible to 
even raise the question of life’s value. Victor Frankl, for one, comes to 
mind. You’re familiar with him? A distinguished but naive man, he 
thought that questioning life’s value was tantamount to existential 
treason.' 

Undoubtedly Frankl’s experience with the most colossal, diligent, 
and well-organized bloodbath ever conceived prejudiced his existential 
outlook. Nevertheless, I’m sure you too realize that even if Dr. Frankl 
were right, his position is unhelpful. Whether or not it’s appropriate to 
articulate the maliciously gratuitous conditions of existence is 
moot...now even a three-year-old can articulate—succinctly articu- 
late—our Weltanschauung: “Everything is nasty.” Nasty, indeed! 
--- Occurs to me that “nastier yet” nicely defines the rank future. ... So 
to question life isn’t sick in itself, though it will surely make you queasy, 
n’est pas? 

You’re right to accuse me; my duplicity is disingenuous. Yes, I’ve 
made a pretense of taking life seriously, of pledging myself to a facade 
of industry, sincerity, and sobriety.... Those who perceive me as I 
appear would undoubtedly be enraged by my true amused Coma for 
the long catalog of human perversities and stupidities. ne cp 
malevolent like you, self-serving, corrupt,” they might begin an 
denounce me as an obscene malcontent. . . only because of the meager 
Satisfaction I derive from sharing my penetrating insights. 

Defensive? No, of course not; I recognize my own modest shor “ed 
ings, and, at times I do loathe myself. . . but isn’t it true sya 
very beginning human beings have despised themselves? male 
don’t are either mindless rubes or pompous asses. In “| oa I've 
benevolence, | can forgive purblind accusations, = nese ~ 
actually acquired a taste for the absurd and enjoy Ta a ik von 
impotent passion...it’s clear we’re not living in Eden... 


asked for my perspicacity. Paitin, i i 
What one giddy idealist should’ ve said is: “A oes ate Sane 
the West—the spectre of nothing, and a baer So aanie unusual 
Societies is the history of nihilism’s evolution.” We vwtiinn ‘erica! 
juncture in history where the level of entropy 1s ee ae Sal 
Mass. Think of it: There’s more knowledge than e ‘ 
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never—and the past’s a cornucopia of misery!—never has there been as 

much bewilderment, discontent, misery, and alienation... why do they 
do it? ...they’re creatures who possess... an unlimited capacity for 
misery ...which,...how sad—such pathetic groveling grubs anyway. 

Nihilism is rolling us from the center toward X.’ The “xX”? How else 

can it be explained? Things are falling apart. The center will not hold.‘ 
You agree that our history for at least a hundred years can only be 
interpreted as a process of accelerating decay? Consider the frightful 
consequences! ...that’s what’s truly interesting. Someone once said, 
“Dream the Dream.” Well, the dream’s turned to nightmare. The West, 
the once glorious, enlightened benefactor to the world—an ethno- 
centric evaluation, of course—is now much maligned; sinking in the 
ooze of its own excreta, it’s morally bankrupt, a flyblown hulk. 
Necrologies grow longer every day as it reels from one crippling blow 
after another. ..everywhere evidence of economic stagnation, vanished 
opportunities, exhausted resources...some of the most incredibly 
venal relationships ever...everywhere, an unbridled inclination to 
destroy for destruction’s sake. 

As the whole nasty mess hobbles painfully into oblivion, the 
endgame promises the marvel of an entropic zenith. ..imagine, chaos 
perfected! ...perfect chaos!... You're well aware that those who are 
unable or unwilling to appreciate their terminal position in a dying 
world are seething with ressentiment; outraged at the whole rank 
cosmos. ..eruptions of rabid violence. ... It’s a new code: Can’t cope 
with the world? Raze it! Nothing, however, will assuage their growing 
horror. The king is dead...the King is dead! Long live the King!... 
Shrill? No reason to be shrill. No, no reason at all. 

Para ia eae I can see there’s been progress, but I clearly see 
bern eaten eis NOW rotten se only malignancies burgeon. The 

g what I'll call “cosmic consciousness,” the unpleasant 
hers of the abject futility of their paltry and inconsequential lives. 
i ip wi imagine myself superior? Please understand 
commanding ena ge laa with their painful failures, my 
Iesnisslils, Sevevever eo esse pool insists on it.... I d be less than 
how I detest the onerous wa Pl sain empeniig : ditin ' nie 
mallu Vege, weight of mediocrity’s conformist pressures 


Listen ‘ 
to the herd’s ever-louder bleating for order. equality. and 


participatory §amusements—more vapid than anyone ever thought 
possible—pander to the geometrically multiplying masses. And why 
shouldn’t the herd’s appetites, its natural tastes and temperaments, be 
indulged? There’s nothing else for them.. .the unseemly diversions 
protect millions of blunted psyches from staring at failure... who ever 
heard of preserving excreta? 

There are several other observations I’ll share with you. Consider 
that the militant anti-intellectualism of the herd is surpassed only by the 
effete cerebralism of a dwindling intelligentsia. Humanistic study, you 
realize, has evolved into a craft of cataloging meaningless trivia, a 
dead-end, narcissistic masturbation for the mind. I, myself, exemplify 
the trend; I’ve chewed the sawdust, remember? The fine arts? The fine 


arts, ha! For decades, they’ve been fermenting in nothing. Now they’re 
the province of enterprising hacks who cannibalize the rotting carcass 
and exhaustion. The crowning 


or who explore impotence, sterility, 

irony, I suppose, is, with the exception of the self-ordained arbiters and 

sniveling sycophants, few even care whether or not high culture exists 
dy a reflection of myself. . . 


... we're all sycophants. ... If I were to stu 
smiling, I’d note that I too gnawed the bone.. .didn’t swallow, 

though... gagged... it lodged in the throat to choke. . .. 
What? Oh. I was thinking of something else... of being throttled 
in...That? Philosophy has argued itself out of existence. Theologies? 
talism or abandon the 


Devotees either adopt a defiant fundamen 
spiritual life altogether. Who'll be surprised when internecine squab- 


bling unleashes a bloody jihad? You can smell exhaustion, defeat in the 
sciences, too. Science—the last bastion of certitude, the savior. . . the 
modern God!—has abdicated to chaos, conceding that its claims have 
been exaggerated. .. that it’s incapable of providing satisfactory expla- 
nations or prescribing cures... that when all Is said and done, mighty 
Reason’s paralyzed by nothing. Another irony. Insights gleaned from 
centuries of discovery shatter the myth that we were CVT anything more 
than a sack of mucus, of foul-smelling emulsions, and electrochemical 


Processes. Quelle surprise! 
So we’ve picked away the 
ulcer beneath. It’s finally clear t 


ouched the oozing 
hat the structure of meanings we've 
evolved over three thousand years has been an appalling mis- 
lake... we’ve no idea how to salvage the situation. From my enlightened 
Perspective, every indicator points to 4 dying way of life, toward 
disintegration—toward Nothing. Any heartening prophecies or utopian 


scab of illusion and t 


dreams of rejuvenation should be handily dismissed. . .they’re vacuous 
fantasies of the blind, valuable only as a stimulant for contemptuous 
laughter. There are no anodynes...life is an affliction, an ex- 
cruciatingly painful one, at that. Everything is instabilis tellus, in- 


nabilis unda...no doubt, I believe it exactly because it is absurd.° 


What to do... yes, what to do? For the vast majority—the walking 
dead—there’s only increasing chaos, anxiety, and despair. See all of the 
creatures there? There they are, hunched over the wheel, speeding 
down the interstate, hurtling to nowhere, into a future that doesn’t exist, 
into nothing. 

For a select few, on the other hand, those enlightened by the 
darkness, the endgame offers the marvel of disintegrative poetics. 
Maggots, blow flies, pestilence, disaster, carnage—the astonishing, 
grotesque absurdity of it all!—isn’t just intriguing, it’s spiritually 
fulfilling. Imagine! centuries of disintegration culminating in our time. 

And even for the timorous nihilist, such as myself. ..mmea 
culpa. ..too apathetic to capitalize on lawlessness and chaos, too weak 
to sever himself from the whole sordid mess and drift into the 
impenetrable darkness of the Void, even for him there are fortuitous 
opportunities. With the spectacle of a civilization in the fatal convulsive 
spasms, there’s the daily round of gratuitous violence and destruction, 
all tinged with hopelessness; the necrophilic satisfaction of contemplat- 
ing the colossal ruins; and the challenge of provoking Nothing to expose 

panic yet untapped. ... Odd, but I find myself frequently yearning for 
the final blows. 

You object? What would you have me do? Whether you celebrate it, 
laugh at it, denigrate it, conceal it, lash out at it, or struggle with it, 
nothing alters Nothing. Only the nihilist is completely synchronized 
with the times; only the nihilist can assert moral superiority, nay, moral 
perfection! To think nihilistically is a divine way of thinking.° 


NOTES 


1. Dr. Victor Frankl was the inventor of Logotherapy, the therapy of gen 
meaning. Frank! barely survived years of confinement in a Nazi concen 
a I Suspect “X” was referring to this passage: 
As Justified as the writer might be in sharing his own sense of futility 
with the reader, it is irresponsible cynically to preach the absurdity ° 


erating 
tration 
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existence. If the writer is not capable of immunizing the reader against 
despair, he should at least refrain from inoculating him with despair. 
(The Unheard Cry for Meaning. New York: Washington Square Press, 
1978, p. 103.) 


2. Modified material from Karl Marx’s and Friedrich Engels’ Communist 
Manifesto (1848). The sentences actually read: ““A SPECTRE is haunting 
Europe-the spectre of communism.” And several paragraphs later, “The 
history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggle.” 


3. I am familiar with this reference. It is from a note, “Toward an Outline,” 
found at the beginning of the first edition of Friedrich Nietzsche's Will to Power. 


4. This is one of several allusions to William Butler Yeats, “The Second 
Coming,” 1921. The poem begins with these lines: 

Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. . . . 


5. Latin phrase: “Land on which one cannot stand, water in — 5 
swim.” “I believe because it is absurd” is a variation Ee because 
Christian apologist Tertullian’s famous credo: “It is thoroughly c 

it is absurd” (De Carne Christi, c. 5). 

r: “To this extent, 
be a divine way of 
ew York: Vintage 


The Will to Powe 
of being, might 
J. Hollingdale. N 


6. Nietzsche says something similar in 
nihilism, as the denial of a truthful world, 
thinking.” (Trans. Walter Kaufmann and R. 
Books, 1968, p. 15.) 
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CHAPTER 1 
ee 


Prehistory and the Preclassical: 


In the Beginning, Nothing 
c. 3000-500 B.C. 


Wan culture has been profoundly shaped by its unsatisfactory 

relationship with death. From the beginning of recorded history, 

a pervasive death consciousness has created religions, nourished phi- 

losophies, and eventually stimulated scientific investigation. It has also 

fueled fanaticism and a brooding, melancholic pessimism, both of 
which have led to nihilistic conclusions. These nihilistic sentiments 

have not appeared simply as isolated occurrences, but have been 
pervasive, albeit surfacing in various guises. 

_ The Egyptians’ ancient empire of the Nile exhibited a pronounced 
interest in death, which generated all-consuming fantasies of a tran- 
scendent world and elaborate rituals for disposing of the dead. Rumina- 
tions on death, in fact, account for the civilization’s most magnificent 
accomplishments. The great pyramids at Gizeh are technological 
marvels built to house the dead. Mummification began as early as the 
Old Kingdom (c. 3100 B.c.), evolving over the centuries into an 
elaborate and complex ritual where servants, courtiers, dogs, cats, and 
cows were embalmed so they could spend an eternity with the preserved 
corpses of the wealthy. 

_ And while the Egyptian religion was riddled with contradictions and 
Inconsistencies, the focus on death is apparent in the widespread and 
influential cult of Osiris, the king and judge of the deceased. The cult 
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sive that it is from the numerous mortuary and 
d, that Egyptologists learned much of 
Inevitably, the obsession with 


of the dead was so perva' 
coffin texts, the Books of the Dea 
what is known about the civilization. 

and by the New Kingdom (c. 


death generated an abject pessimism, 
1570 B.C.), the attraction of Osiris centered on his ability to provide an 
escape from the grim realities of life. 

The Egyptians were not alone in finding existence less than 
satisfactory, aS some of the remains of the ancient civilizations of 
Mesopotamia attest. The Epic of Gilgamesh (c. 2300 B.c.) was widely 

pular among the Sumerians and Babylonians, who must have felt 
intensely the precariousness and futility of life. The epic shows the 
world as a menacing quagmire, a place where good cheer is an 
aberration. Human beings are condemned to slog through a useless 
existence until life ends where it began, in the darkness of nothing. The 

ound pessimism and hopelessness that inspire the poem are as 
revealing as its centuries of immense popularity. 

Over one and a half thousand years later, the Iliad (c. 800 B.c.) took 
form and influenced generations of Greeks. Like the examples of world- 
weariness from civilizations preceding the Greeks, the tale of Troy 

t of the human condition. Hades, 


offers a profoundly negative assessmen 
the realm of the dead, offers no solace to mortals. It is the domain of 


eternal gloom somewhere beyond the rivers of Woe, Wailing, and 
Forgetfulness. The world of the living is defined by violence, and 
violence is celebrated as the only means for imparting significance to 


an otherwise pointless existence. 


Eternity is the day, and Everlastingness the Night. 
Ani Papyrus, Book of the Dead ©. 4000 B.C. 


There exists no man who has not an enemy. 
Kant! I, king of Egypt Teachings ©. 2500 B.C: 
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The Epic of Gilgamesh _c. 2300 B.c. 


Popular among the Sumerians and Babylonians for centuries, the 
epic follows Gilgamesh and his friend Enkidu traveling about a world 
filled with weird and threatening gods who wreak havoc to avenge 
slights committed by mortals. When Enkidu is killed by the gods, 
Gilgamesh vows to find the secret of eternal life. After a long and 
arduous journey, he comes to the bitter realization that no human being 
can escape suffering and death. He returns home and dies. The quest of 
Gilgamesh—the archetypal human tragedy—ends with the prospect of 
eternal darkness. 

There is a house whose people sit in darkness; dust is their food and 
clay their meat. They are clothed like birds with wings for coverings; 
they see no light; they sit in darkness. 

“Enkidu’s vision of the afterlife” 


Misery comes at last to the healthy man; the end of life is sorrow. 


You will never find that life for which you are looking. When the — 
gods created man they allotted to him death, but life they retained in 


their own keeping. 


There is no permanence. Do we build a house to stand forever, do 
We seal a contract to hold for all time? Do brothers divide an 
inheritance to keep forever, does the flood-time of rivers endure? It 
'8 only the nymph of the dragon-fly who sheds her larva and sees the 
sun in his glory. From the days of old there is no permanence. 


The sleeping and the dead, how alike they are, they are like a 
Painted death. 


What is there between the master and the servant when both have 
fulfilled their doom? 


Enlil heard the clamor and he said to the gods in council, “The 
Uproar of mankind is intolerable and sleep is no longer possible ty 
"eason of the babel.” So the gods agreed to exterminate mankind. 


oe ee hh 


HoMER c. 800 B.c. 


While the great epics the /liad and the Odyssey are generally 


attributed to the Ionian poet, the fact is that nothing whatever is known 


about Homer the man, including the crucial point of whether he even 
existed. The world of the Mycenaean and Trojan heros that Homer 
delineates is dominated by cruelty, “a tigerish lust to annihilate.” The 
undeniably haunting beauty of both masterpieces reveals a world of 
atrocious carnage, of men run amok, bloody and insatiable. Again and 
again in the Iliad, readers find Homer’s vivid images of fecund cruelty, 
of writhing bodies, mutilated, dying. Behind the slaughter is an earthly 
existence dominated by the reality of death, a disgust for existence, and 
the perception of life as an uninterrupted struggle with meaningless- 
ness; it is a world of antinomies with a nihilist’s response. 


From the Iliad: 


Men grow tired of sleep, love, singing and dancing sooner than of 
war. 


Nothing is more miserable than man, 
Of all upon the earth that breathes and creeps. 


The 


gods have so spun the thread for wretched mortals that they 
must live in pain. 


and swift of foot misfortune is, and, far 


But strong of limb 
mes first to every land, and there wreaks evil on 


outstripping all, co 
mankind. 

And they die an equal death—the idler and the man of mighty 
deeds. 

on of leaves, so is that of humanity. 

the leaves on the ground, but the live timber 
s again in the season of spring returning. 
grow while another dies. 


As is the generati 
The wind scatters 
Burgeons with leave 


So one generation of men will 
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Life and death are balanced on the edge of a razor. 
Slumber and Death, twin brothers. 


Evil doth ever follow hard on evil. 


From the Odyssey: 


Nothing feebler does earth nurture than man, 
Of all things breathing and moving. 


My word, how mortals take the gods to task! 
all their afflictions come from us, we hear. 

and what of their own failings? Greed and folly 
double the suffering in the lot of man. 


For fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 
And twins ev’n from the birth are Misery and Man! 


Nothing is without evils. 
SIMONIDES, Fragments c. 650 B.C. 


BIAS OF PRIENE  C. 600 B.C. 


Truth breeds hatred. 
Maxims 


Most men are bad. 
Maxims (The phras ; 
the wall of the temple at Delphi.) 


e is said to have been inscribed on 


What is man’s greatest bane? His brother man alone. 
Maxims 


A Re ee eee 


Remember the end. 
Chilon, a Spartan philosopher, d. 597 B.c., in 


PLUTARCH, The Parallel Lives 


Calamity has been my teacher 
Croesus, to Cyrus, History c. 550 B.C 


Know that men suffer under the evils they have brought upon 


themselves. 
PYTHAGORAS, Golden Verses c. 550 B.C. 


XENOPHANES Cc. 580-470 B.c. 


No man knows distinctly anything, and no man ever will. 
Frag. 14 


If cows and horses or lions had hands 
or could draw with their hands and make statues as men do, 


horses would draw likenesses of the gods 
similar to horses, cows to COWS, and they would create statues 


in the same form as they themselves each had. 
Frag. 15 


No man has seen nor will anyone ever know the clear truth about the 
gods and the other matters of which I speak. For even should he 
happen to say something which is the case, nevertheless he himself 
will not know it; for all there is, is only belief. 

Frag. 34 


Not to be born at all would be the best thing for man, never to 
behold the sun’s scorching rays; but if one is born, then one ie 
press as quickly as possible to the portals of Hades, and rest there 
under the earth. 

THIOGNIS, attrib. c. 540 B.C. 
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AESCHYLUS Cc. 525-456 B.c. 


It is the nature of mortals to kick a fallen man. 
Agamemnon 


There’s nothing certain in a man’s life except this: That he must lose it. 
Agamemnon 


Aging time wears away all things. 
Eumenides 


Is it not hopeless to wrestle against doom? 
Libation-Bearers 


One woe cometh today, another tomorrow. 
Libation-Bearers 


The misfortunes of mankind are of varied plumage. 
Suppliants 


Not even by sitting on his hearth at home doth a man the more 
escape his appointed doom. 
Frag. 


HeERACLITUS C. §00 B.C. 
Life has the name of life, but in reality it is death. 
Eustathius ad Iliad 


Religion is a disease, but it is a noble disease. 
Frag. 


Everything flows and nothing stays- 
Frag. 
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PROTAGORAS ©: 490-420 B.C. 
that they exist, 


things: of those that exist, 
I have no way 


Man is the measure of all 
that they do not exist. .-- 
hey do not exist, 


of those that do not exist, 
knowing the gods, whether they exist or whether ¢ 


nor their nature, because there is much that obstructs this 
and the fact that life is short. . 


knowledge; their invisibility 
every topic it is possible to make two contradictory stateme 
the weaker opinion. 


a question of strengthening 
History of Greek Philosophy 


.. On 
nts. It is 


Everything is true. 
Maxim 


they have no understanding and only repeat what 


As to the people, 
eased to tell them. 


their rulers are pl 
Frag. 


h is lucky in all things. 


ives, For Hiero of Syracuse 476 B.C. 


No man on eart 
BACCHY 


Is never to be born. 


Best were it for morta 
For Hiero of Syracuse 


BACCHYLIDES, 


Nothing exists. 
ZENO OF ELEA, Maxim C¢. 460 B.C. 


Seize and eat, seize and drink, for the world we live in is like a 

wedding feast, soon over. 
Babylonian Talmud c. 450 B.C. 

nished house, saying “be 

ho needed to spit, SP? 

lace he could fin 


invited him into a richly fur 


pit on the floor.” Diogenes, W 
the only dirty Pp 


One day a man 

careful not to s 

in his face, exclaiming that it was 
where spitting was permitted. 

DIOGENES OF SINOPE (C- 450 B.C.), in Diogenes 

Laértius’ Lives of the Philosophers ©: 250 A.D. 
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All ills gather together in old age. 
DIOGENES OF SINOPE (c. 450 B.C.) in Diogenes 


Laértius’ Lives of the Philosophers 


The life of mortals is so mean a thing as to be virtually un-life; 
their doom is swift, they are blown away and vanish like smoke. 
EMPEDOCLES, attrib. 444 B.C. 


I am moved to pity, when I think of the brevity of human life, seeing 
that of all this host of men not one will still be alive in a hundred 
years’ time. 

XERXES Cc. 516—465 B.C. 


CHAPTER 2 


Classical Greece: Cosmos or Chaos? 
450 B.c.—350 B.C. 


A with other cultures, the mythology of the ancient Greeks 
symbolized their existential preoccupations, serving to explain the 


origin and nature of things. The Greek pantheon is filled with 
anthropomorphic beings with superhuman strengths and appetites. And 
like the human beings they are modeled after, the gods are capricious, 
intolerant, and bored. Thus, these gods account nicely both for a reality 
which is frighteningly unpredictable and for the gratuitous suffering 
mortals endure. Not surprisingly, Albert Camus, the twentieth-century 
existentialist, chose the Greeks’ mythical Sisyphus as a metaphor of the 
human condition. The Greeks had invented Sisyphus, no doubt, to 
express their own sense of meaninglessness. For a minor indiscretion — 
aiding mortals—Sisyphus was condemned to eternal, useless toil, 
petrifying in its gross senselessness. The absurdity symbolized by 
Sisyphus’s fate is not an isolated instance but merely one symptom of a 
culture contaminated with an underlying pessimism. 

The Greeks were deeply affected by the wretchedness of life, a fact 
further corroborrated by their invention of tragedy. The Classical 
tragedians capitalized on Greek myths to create powerful and essen- 
tially pessimistic dramas which vividly reminded ancient audiences of 
the perilous and painful circumstances of mortality. The mythical 
dynasty of Cadmus, representing the generations of Cadmus, Creon, 
Oedipus, and Antigone, is destroyed for no apparent reason by ? 
relentless and malevolent destiny. Oedipus suffers the most catastroph'¢ 
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reversal in the history of the theater. His crime? He simply didn’t have 
enough information. Like the tale of Oedipus, other myths were 
dramatized to emphasize how innocent miscalculations initiated cata- 
strophic disaster. The influential philosopher Plato was affected by the 
same kind of disillusionment communicated in the tragedies, and 
although his Idealism argued for a rationally ordered and harmonious 
universe, he perceived that human beings were spirits trapped in a 
grubby, material simulacrum. Plato so despised the human reality that 
he spent a lifetime trying to argue it out of existence. 

In retrospect, historians agree that the intellectual traditions estab- 
lished by the Classical Greeks are the foundations of numerous Western 
attitudes and institutions. While earlier cultures had already found 
human existence a sad and unsatisfactory affair, the Greeks, aided by 
their great strides forward in human knowledge, gained further insight 
into the chaos and futility of life. 


SOPHOCLES 496-406 B.c. 


Mortals have no escape from destined woe. 
Antigone c. 441 B.c. 


To be ignorant is life’s greatest joy! 
Ajax c. 441 B.c. 


We Ij . 
© live, but we remain phantoms, naught but shadows. 
Ajax 


What 
blam fate can be worse than to know we have none but ourselves to 
© for our misfortunes! 


Ajax 


Now 
heey 4 a keep Our watch and await the final day, count no mortal 
ll he dies, free of pain at last. 


Oedipus the King c. 409 B.c. 
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14 
all in all for him, and he can 


Wh should man fear since chance 1S 
sc foreknow nothing? 
Oedipus the King 


s fortune’s favorite child. 


If a . 
aay edipus the King 


Oedipus in 0 


Evil never dies. 
Philoctetes c. 409 B.C. 


For there is none misfortune cannot reach. 
Oedipus at Colonus_ c. 407 B.C. 


Never to have lived is best, ancient writers say; 
Never to have drawn the breath of life, never to have looked i 
a ee into the 
e second best’s a gay goodnight and quickly t way. 
Oedipus at Colonus : ee 


No trouble comes to the dead. 
The Trachiniae 


. . “ 


Le 


P8ychology and is 
h 1S tim 
dice of hi nie dh “riicism of dslentann ‘nsights into human 
‘ tradi 
im ~nlang 4CCounting fo thee, them relati Twins. It was these 
Piety, ang r the Slan by Ari lvely UNpopular 
AS a soci than ristophanes, indictments fe : 
s for 


Sa 
i ae alc “eh i 
disillusioneg * Euripides i : Mo Writer in Gre 
cruelty ang hypoc 'TSt Outraged and 
Tisy of mo 
St hum 


ek history. 
finally totally 
an beings. Asa 
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skeptic, he attacks Greek legends with destructive innuendo. If there 
are gods, they must be insane. More likely, he suggests, the fortunes of 
mankind are not the work of gods, but the product of aimless chance. In 
The Bacchae, for example, Pentheus misjudges the significance of a 
weird religious cult that is antagonistic to reason, order, and morality 
and is ripped to pieces by a mob of Dionysian orgiasts. Euripides’ 
reading of the universe: Whatever the nature of things, human beings 
cannot navigate the black ocean of horror on which they are adrift. 


A bad beginning makes a bad ending. 
Aeolus 


All of us to death a debt must pay. 
Alcestis c. 438 B.C. 


The dead are dead. 
Alcestis 


eda: Lp forms the heavenly will assumes, and many a thing the 
fone 1 contrary to all hope; that which was expected is not 
ght to pass, which for the unlooked-for Heaven finds out a way. 
The Bacchantes 


Better be sick than tend the sick. 
Hippolytus c. 428 B.c. 


The lif 
€ of mankind is full of woe, with never a moment's grace. 
Hippolytus 


Suffer; 
Ting for mortals is nature's iron law. 
Hippolytus 


Time 
(e . 
Swiftly he nothing to preserve our hopes: 
Pe his work, and fleets away. 
ercules Furens c. 420 B.c. 
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Doth someone say that there be gods above? 

There are not, no, there are not. Let no fool, 

Led by the old false fable, thus deceive you. 

Look at the facts themselves, yielding my words 

No undue credence; for I say that kings 

Kill, rob, break oaths, lay cities to waste by fraud, 

And doing thus are happier than those 

Who live calm pious lives day by day. 
Bellerophontes 


There is as much confusion in the worlds of the gods as in ours. 
Iphigenia in Tauris 


Great treasure halls hath Zeus in heaven, 

From whence to man strange dooms be given, 

Past hope or fear. 

And the end men looked for cometh not, 

And a path is there where no man thought. 
Medea 


Long ago I looked upon man’s days, and fou 

Shadow. And this thing more I mnt say es 

That those of all men who are counted wise, 

Strong wits, devisers of great policies, 

Do pay the bitterest still. Since life began 

Hath there in God’s eye stood one happy man? 
Medea 


What else is an old man but a voice and shadow? 
Melanippe 


Hope is not to be trusted, 
The Suppliants 


In human life there is nothin 


which 
The Suppliants : Prospers to the end. 
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Do you think that crimes ascend to the gods on wings, and then 
someone has to record them there on the tablet of Zeus, and that 
Zeus looks at them and pronounces judgement on men? The whole of 
heaven would not be great enough to contain the sins of men, were 
Zeus to record them all, nor would he review them and assign to 
each his punishment. No! the punishment is already here, if only you 
will see it. 

Apud Stobaeus 


There is no mortal whom sorrow and disease do not touch. 
Frag. 


SOCRATES (c. 470-399 B.c.) 


Death may be the greatest of all human blessings. 
Apology 


I Te 
na away thinking to myself that I was wiser than this man; that 
“ rs aed of us knows anything beautiful and good, but he 

€ does know when he doesn’t, and I don’t know and don’t 


think I do: $0 I am wi i 
: m wiser than he in only this trifle, that 
ot know I don’t think I do. : — 


Apology 
Thi 
IS alone | know, that I know nothing. 
Apology 
Old People hay 


€ fe — 
Never leaye rg wer diseases than the young, but their diseases 


HIPPOCRATES 460-377 B.C., Aphorisms 
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; , — 
Life is short, the art long, opportunity fleeting, experie 
treacherous, judgment difficult. 

Aphorisms 


DEMOCRITUS cc. 460-370 B.c. 


All is but jest, all dust, all not worth two persons: 


in man’s matters is neither rhyme nor reason. 
Idylis 


Nature has buried truth deep 


in the bottom of the sea. 
Attrib. 


Life is a sickness, sleep 


a palliative, death a cure. 
Attrib. 


Sn 


Chances rule men and not men chances. 
HERODoTUus, History co. 445 B.C. 


des is much the Same from whatever Place we 
Start, 
ANAXAGORAS, attrib. 


Ye Children of man! 
Protracted with sor 
Naked and feather} 
Sickly, Calamitous 


Whose life is a Span 
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PLATO C. 427-348 B.c. 


To live—that means to be sick a long time. 
Phaedo c. 385 B.C. 


We men are in a kind of prison and must not set ourselves free or 


run away. 
Phaedo 


Human affairs are not what a man wishes, but what he can get. 
Greater Hippias  c. 375 B.C. 


I would rather go mad than enjoy myself. 
ANTISTHENES c. 450-350 B.c. 


ina . nothing so hateful and so pernicious as pleasure, since, if 

ed in too much and too long, i i 

deus 00 long, it turns the light of the soul into 
Archytas of Tarentum, c. 400 B.C.; as quoted by 
Cicero, De Senectute 


For men on €a %e! 
rth ’tis best never to be born, or to pass through the 
Bates of Hades with all speed. ‘i . 
ALCIDAMUS, Contest of Homer and Hesiod c. 400 B.C. 


So, Si 
itis ee : pi established in this way that everything is relative, 
Object is like te tat we shall not be able to say what each existing 
© be like rela its Own nature and purely, but only what it appears 
iUdgement abo ve to something. If follows that we must suspend 
4Dout the nature of objects. 
SexTus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism c. 250 A.D. 


——— 


CHAPTER 3 
CHAPTER 


The Hellenistic World: 


Back to a Dismal Future 
350-100 B.c. 


haos was the hallmark of the Hellenistic period, a product of the 
tat political influence of the city-state and numerous 


destructive wars among potentates. The instability of the time is 
highlighted by the fact that everywhere there is evidence that Tyche, the 
mercurial God of Chance, was venerated. Hellenistic people were well 
aware of the prominent role contingency played in their lives. The 
widespread unrest and insecurity of the time contributed to accelerated 
social decay, and by the latter half of the second century B.c., the 


credibility of moral traditions and religious beliefs had withered. No 


wonder, then, that the arts expressed a mood of despair and impending 
Catastrophe. 


The plays of Menander, for instance, depict the anarchy of life in 
Athens, showing it to be vapid and decadent. Sculpture, however, is the 
medium which most poignantly reveals Hellenistic angst. From the 
Pieces that survive, it appears that images of life in decay were 
fashionable, as sug 


gested by the pathetic Old Market Woman and the 
exhausted Prize Fighter. Intense agony j y 


which depicts father and 


Sea sn he Dying Gaul and Wife, shows a defeate? 
d Barone himself while holding his wife whom he has ju 
- Both sculptures, rendered with incomparable skill, are startli"? 


, 
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representations of pain, grief, and abject horror. The most revealing 
images, however, are the violently writhing figures of the Battle of the 
Gods and Giants on Zeus’ altar at Pergamum. This enormous frieze 
communicates less about religious convictions than it does about 
existential dread. Looking at it, one has the clear impression that the 
gods themselves stare helplessly into the void. 

Hellenistic philosophies manifest equally dark ruminations. Es- 
pecially curious about the origin and scope of knowledge, philosophers 
searched unsuccessfully for metaphysical foundations. Some of the 
Most sophisticated philosophical work of the age was motivated by the 
ensuing uncertainty, and Skeptics invested tremendous energy in 
refining the arguments of their predecessors. Because the senses are 
unreliable, they thought, absolutely nothing can be assumed with 
Certainty, and, consequently, there is little evidence to suggest that any 
knowledge is possible. Not surprisingly, it was during this period that 
the Academy, for centuries the bastion of Platonic Idealism, converted 
to a curriculum of Radical Skepticism. 

In their search for foundations, the Skeptics inevitably reached the 
kind of extreme uncertainty that fosters nihilism. Accordingly, Pyrrho 
and his student Timon apparently became living examples of total 
doubt. Likewise, the Cyrenaics’ radical hedonism was the product of a 

P pessimism, as was Diogenes’ renunciation of just about everyone 
and €verything. Pessimism reached its apex, however, with the nihilist 

Cgesias, who loathed the entire cosmos. Because miseries vastly 
outnumber pleasures, happiness is impossible, he concluded, and 
Subsequently argued eloquently for suicide. 

0 other people of any period in history have questioned their values 
and value systems so intensely or cultivated such a dismal view of life. 
hese attitudes, coupled with rampant social deterioration, have led 


'Storians to conclude that, in many ways, the Hellenistic world best 
Parallels our own, 


DEMOSTHENES. 371-322 B.c. 


What he Wishes to believe, that is what each man believes. 
Olynthiac 349 B.c. 
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Olynthiacs 


1 t 
All men’s lives have a fixed limit in death, even though a man shu 
himself in a chamber and keep watch. 


On the Crown 330 B.c. 


The Universe, mutation; Life, opinion. 
DEMOCRATES, Maxim 


c. 350 B.C.; quoted by Marcus 
Aurelius in his Meditations 


For youth, the future is long, the past is short. . 


-- It is easily 
deceived, because it is quick to hope. 


ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric ¢. 330 B.C. 
You ask what hope is? A waking dream. 
ARISTOTLE, Apothegm c. 330 B.c. 
Beauty is a mute deception. 
THEOPHRASTUS, Apothegm cc. 300 B.c. 


Beauty is an evil in an ivory setting, 
THEOCRITUS, Frag. c. 270 B.c. 


PYRRHO OF ELIS C. 365 
They were call 


€d skeptics, or inqui 
a irers, be 
Seeking a Solution and never fi 4 


—275 B.c. 


Cause they were always 
Diogenes La nding one. 

enes Laérti : 
At. O55 ertius, Lives of the Philosophers 
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What are things really like? 

Unknowable. 

What should my attitude be toward them? 

Noncommittal. 

What will I gain from this attitude? 

Peace of Mind. 

Diogenes Laértius, Lives 

of the Philosophers 

udgements teach us to know truth or 


untruth. Therefore we must trust neither our senses nor our reason, 
but must remain without opinion, unmoved, inclining neither to one 
side nor to the other. Whatever the matter in question may be, we 

shall say that one can neither deny nor confirm it, or that one must 


simultaneously confirm and deny it. 
Aristocles, Greek Sceptics 


Neither our perceptions nor our j 


MENANDER 342-292 B.c. 


If some god should come up to men and say: “Crato, you, after your 
death, shall again have being anew and you shall be whatever you 
naa dog, sheep, goat, man, horse—for you have to live twice. 
his is decreed. Choose what you prefer.” Forthwith, methinks, I°d 
Say: “Make me anything but human.” 
Dis expation 


He whom the gods love die young. 
Dis expation 


Suffering pain is so common to mankind. 
The Arbitrants c. 300 B.C. 


Iris impossible to find anyone whose life is immune to trouble. 
The Necklace. 300 B.C. 
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We live not as we like, but as we can. 
Andria _ c. 300 B.c. 


Chance contrives better than we ourselves. 
Frag. 


Ay me! when the mallows and the fresh green parsley and the 
springing crumpled anise perish in the garden, they live yet again 
and grow another year, but we men that are so tall and strong and 
Wise, soon as ever we be dead, unhearing there in a hole of the earth 
we sleep both sound and long a sleep that is without end. 

MosuHus, Lament for Bion c. 150 B.c. 


Blest indeed are those who were never born to see the sun! 
PHILIPPUS OF THESSALONICA, attrib. c. a.p. 100 


CHAPTER 4 


The Old Testament: 
The Lesson of Job 


OO 


le Hebrew Scriptures follow the creation of man and his relation- 
ship with divine beings. As described in the Old Testament, Adam 
and Eve's indiscretion earned human beings a life filled with work, 
pain, and sorrow. Sometime shortly after the first murder, the Creator 
experienced revulsion for his creations and decided to destroy the whole 
botched experiment and wash it away. With Noah, the experiment 
begins anew—with similar results. 

At one point, the research focuses on Job. What would happen if this 
man was subjected to a variety of torments? Would he deny his God? A 


ane is made, and the faithful Job is inflicted with extreme suffering, 
— his family, his possessions, and his health. Job pleads with the 
reator to explain the severe punishment. Job finally receives this reply: 


lven man’s inherent inferiority and insignificance, no explanation 1s 


really warranted. 


I 
" Sorrow thou shalt bring forth children. 
Genesis 


pts Sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
‘ und; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto dust 
alt thou return. 
Genesis 


25 
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ife been. 

Few and evil have the days of the years of my li 

Genesis 
My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and are spent without 
hope. 

Job 
We are but of yesterday, and know nothing, because our days upon 


earth are a shadow. 
Job 


Man that is born of woman is of few days, and full of trouble. He 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continueth not. 

Job 


I have said to corruption, Thou art my fath 
’ er: to the worm, Thou at 
my mother, and my sister. Y 
Job 


re on » 4nd riseth not: til] the heavens be no more, they 
rh nor be raised out of their sleep. 


As for man, his days are 
80 \ flourisheth. 
Wind pass i 
Passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place 


thereof shall 
know j 
Psalms (NO more 


4S grass: as a flower of the field, 


Man is like 
lo Vanily: hic 
Psalms % his days are 4s a shadow that passeth awdy: 


O Lord 

Whar; “hat is 

Man a man than toe Shouldst notice him? 
"i 4 breath; hou shouldst consider him? 
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And how dieth the wise man? As the fool. 
Ecclesiastes 


Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof. 
Ecclesiastes 


For the living know they shall die: but the dead know not anything, 
neither have they any more a reward; for the memory of them is 


forgotten. 
Ecclesiastes 


He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
Ecclesiastes 


Our name shall be forgotten in time, and no man shall have our 
works in remembrance, and our life shall pass away as the trace of a 


cloud, and shall be dispersed as a mist. 
Apocrypha, Wisdom of Solomon 


—_—————— NT 


CHAPTER 5 


The Romans: Bittersweet Memories 


Amid Amorphous Decay 
500 B.c.—A.D. 500 


p= its thousand-year history, the Roman Empire increased to a 
point where it encompassed virtually all of the known world. 
What is most fascinating about Roman civilization, though, is not its 
expansion but its torturous, protracted slide to ruin. Why Rome fell is 
one of the great questions of history. Although the Romans seemed 
motivated by an industrious if pedestrian pragmatism, one can also 
discern a general fatalistic resignation. It was the Romans, after all, 
who were most responsive to the bleak stoicism of the Greeks and who 
had the most to say about learning how to die. Furthermore, the state- 
approved religion of Rome, derived from the Greeks, must have been ill 
suited to the Roman disposition, for there is little evidence that it 
satisfied emotional needs or inspired enthusiasm. 

Whatever the reasons for Rome's collapse, by the first century B.C., 
it had reached its cultural apex, and there was already evidence of failed 
resolve, growing disenchantment, and spiritual malaise. Even Virgil’s 
masterpiece the Aeneid, ostensibly written to celebrate Rome’s glory: 
communicates a wistful sadness over the inescapable tragedies that 
beset human beings. Fewer than one hundred years later, the empire 
decline had reached historic dimensions, and, from this point forward: 
its story is one of accelerating deterioration. About this time f 
historian Tacitus draws a vivid picture of Rome as a macabre circus ° 


28 
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precedented depravity, energized by a mad emperor's 
describes Rome similarly, as a corrupt and vile 
city where “every street is thronged with gloomy-faced debauchees.” 

‘As order evaporated, a rage for order grew more obsessive and 
desperate. Several emperors, Diocletian, for example, tried unsuc- 
cessfully to check or at least to retard the disintegration by imposing 
draconian social controls. The masses, growing increasingly more 
desperate amid the chaos, tried to address existential needs with 
astrology, magic, and exotic cults, while those few who were philosoph- 
ically inclined revitalized the worldly philosophies of the Hellenistic 
period. In the first century, for instance, Lucretius’ On the Nature of 
Things denounced religion as antithetical to existential tranquillity. 
Instead, he said one must accept life’s insignificance and finality and 
embrace an epicurean sangfroid. Regardless of what tack Romans took, 
whether social, religious, or philosophical, their efforts to generate 


stability and meaning were doomed to failure. 
Over the course of five long centuries of incessant civil wars, 


economic breakdown, disease, corruption, and the monstrous stunts of 
several nihilistic emperors, Rome weakened and slid into abject 
poverty. Finally, in A.D. 410 the Visigoths invaded Roman territory and 
feck the once invincible city. For the next hundred years, Rome was 
a by other hordes, which looted, burned, and mas- 
stiiaitied | the beginning of the Middle Ages, the Roman Empire was a 
Gidcerty husk, existing only in memory. The great city itself was 
theean 0 a dingy, mosquito-infested borough where animals grazed in 
ruins of the Imperial Forum. 


cruelty and un 
reign of terror. Juvenal 


O Charidas 
» what of th z 
Great dar Ag e underworld 


rari of the resurrection? 

And Pluto? 

A fable; we perish utterly. 
CALLImMacuHus, Epigrams 
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PLAUTUS 250-184 B.C. 


Man is no man, but a wolf. 
Asinaria 


‘The unhoped-for happens more frequently than the hoped-for. 
Mostellaria  c. 220 B.c. 


I wouldn’t give a rotten nut for your life. 
Miles gloriosus_ c. 200 B.c. 


Many a hopeful man has hope beguiled. 
Rudens_ c. 200 B.c. 


Keep what you have; the known evil is best. 
Trinummus 


CATO 234-149 B.c. 


Wherever you go, Death dogs like your shadow. 
Disticha c. 175 B.c. 


When fear of brutish beasts disturbs your mind, 
Know what you most should dread is humankind. 
Disticha 


No one lives who is without crime. 
Dicta catonis  c¢. 175 B.c. 


TERENCE 185-159 B.C. 


I don’t buy hope with cash. 
Adelphoe 161 8.c. 
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h malice in men as to rejoice in misfortunes and from 


There is suc 
another’s woes to draw delight. 
Andria 
in all things. 


There are vicissitudes 
Eunuchus 


None of us is ever satisfied with what we are. 
Phormio 


CICERO 106-43 B.C. 


Death is end for all. 
Tusculanarum disputationum 45 B.C. 


I do not wish to die: but I care not if I were dead. 
Tusculanarum disputationum 


T . 
here are countless roads on all sides of the grave. 
Tusculanarum disputationum 


What the gods give must be endured. 
Ad Atticum 44 B.C. 


P a 
erhaps this is much ado about nothing. 
Ad Atticum 


Thus os bsoen 
every living thing is subject to death and dissolution. 
De natura deorum 


A 
ll places are filled with fools. 
Epistles 


I de ; 
Part from life as from an inn, and not as from my home. 


De senectute 
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LUCRETIUS 98-55 B.C. 


Lucretius, the greatest of philosophical poets, lived through one of 
the most turbulent periods in Roman history, a time of dictatorships, 
civil war, and conspiracies. No one was protected from the anarchy the 


world was falling into. On the Nature of Things is a response to the 


poet’s chaotic world. It outlines a complete science of the universe 


founded on the works of Democritus and Epicurus. The purpose of the 


work is to prove that all things in the universe operate according to the 


“swerve,” the inexplicable force that accounts for the totally random 


collisions of atoms which form reality. Pure chance, then, not super 


natural power, is the source of all things, an idea that frees all human 


beings from the evils of religion and the fear of death. The poem leaves 
one with the impression that the entire cosmos was well along an 


irreversible path toward annihilation in Lucretius’ own time. The only 
reason for living is to contemplate the sublime absurdity of things. 

Lucretius apparently never experienced the peace of mind his 
philosophy offered because he committed suicide before completing the 
final draft of the poem. Legend has it that he killed himself in a fit of 
insanity induced by a love potion his wife had given him. 


From On the Nature of Things c. 45 B.c.: 
All life is a struggle in the dark. 
Nothing can be created out of nothing. 


Time flies, nor can it be recalled. 
You always desire what is absent, and despise what is at hand. 


It is pleasant, when the sea is high and the winds are dashing the 
waves about, to watch from the land the struggles of another. 


Nay, the greatest wits and poets, too, cease to live; 


Homer, their prince, sleeps now in the same forgotten sleep 4° de 
the others. 
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take place in the depths of 


rments that are said to 
in our own lives. 


ally present here and now, 


The ramparts of the great world also will be breached and collapse 
in crumbling ruin about us. Already, it is far past its prime. The 
es and once brought forth 


earth, which generated every living speci 
from its womb the bodies of huge beasts, has now scarcely strength 


to generate animalcules. 


As for all those to 
Hell; they are actu 


The human infant, like a shipwrecked sailor cast ashore by the cruel 


waves, lies naked on the ground, speechless, lacking all aids to life, 
when nature has first tossed him with pangs of travail from his 
mother’s womb upon the shores of the sunlit world. He fills the air 
with his piteous wailing, and quite rightly, considering what evils life 
holds in store for him. 


The generations of living things pass in a short time, and like 
runners hand on the torch of life. 


I . ‘ 
n what gloom of existence, in what great perils, this life is spent as 


long as it endures. 


Suns : 
may rise and set; we, when our short day has closed, must 


sl i 
ep on during one never ending night. 
CATULLUS c. 87-54 B.C., Odes ¢. 57 B.C. 


SALLUST 86-35 B.C. 


Fort 
une r . . - ‘ 
ules in all things; she raises to eminence or buries in 


ODlivi ‘ 
10n from caprice rather than from principle. 
Catalina 


: themselves become 
nce they let thems¢ ‘ 
bers of men, Si their lives untaugh 
perpen peliie® or to sleep, have spent bled to study a land 
aes ‘a ies foreigners who have not trou 
and untraine 


i ed. 
in which they were only temporarily settl 
Catalina 


Everything rises but to fall and increases but to decay. 
Jugurtha 


He paid the debt of nature. 
Bellum lugurthinum  c. 40 B.c. 


VIRGIL 70-19 B.C. 
Chance rules all. 
Ecologues 37 Be, 


Each of us suffers his own 


destiny. 
Aeneid 19 B.C 


What region of earth is not full of our Calamities? 
Aeneid , 


Nowhere is faith secure. 
Aeneid 
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We are all compelled to take the same road; from the urn of death, 
shaken for all, sooner or later the lot must come forth. 
Carmina 


Who, then, is sane?.. _I teach that all men are mad. 
Satires 35 B.C. 


We are but dust and shadow. 
Odes 23 B.C. 


Life’s short span forbids us to enter on far-reaching hopes. 
Odes 


Pale death kicks his way equally into the cottages of the poor and 
the castles of kings. 
Odes 


Let me hack at my own vines. 
Epistles 20 B.c. 


The fleeting years slip by; nor shall piety hold back our wrinkles, or 
Pressing age, or indomitable death. 
Epistles 


T , 
he years, as they pass, rob us of all joys one by one. 
Epistles 


Marvel at nothing. 
Epistles 


Unhapp; 
happiness follows even the sweetest of good fortune. 
Atrib. 


ll , 
me, have | played my part in the comedy of life well enough? 
CaEsAR AuGusTUS, 63 B.C.-A-D. 14, attributed last 
words 


SIDE 
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il i ble. 
best known evil is the most tolera 
ai Titus LIvIus, Annales 59 B.C.—A.D. 17 
All is laughter, all is dust, all is nothing, for all that is cometh from 


folly. 
GLycon, Epigram c. 50 B.C. 


PuBLIUS SYRUS First CENTURY B.C. 


From Sententiae c. 43 B.C.: 


Death is fortunate for the child, bitter to the youth, too late to the 
old. 


Life is short in itself, but misfortune makes it longer. 
Formidable is the enemy that lurks in a man’s own breast. 
Fortune is glass; just as it becomes bright it is broken. 
Fortune is never contented with hurting anyone once. 
How many regrets does length of life incur! 

How tragic when reason is conquered by chance! 

Pain forces even the innocent to lie. 

Lucky to die before you implore death to come. 
Calamity easily finds whomsoever it seeks. 


Even false becomes true when a superior says so. 
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are so many thousand beauties among the dead. 


There 
PROPERTIUS, Elegies c. 24 B.C. 


Man’s life is a warfare against the malice of men. 
GRACIAN, Oraculo Manual 


OvID 438.c.-A.D. 17 


Chance everywhere has power. 
Ars amatoria 


Hope, once conceived, is long-lived; a treacherous goddess is she, 
but a timely one. 
Ars amatoria 


Chance dispenses life with unequal justice. 
Consolatio ad Liviam (attrib.) 


We hasten to a common goal. Black Death summons all things 
under the sway of its laws. 
Consolatio ad Liviam (attrib.) 


Ti ‘ 
se slips by, and we grow old with the silent years; there is no 
idle can curb the flying days. 
Fasti c. a.d. 8 


I 
4M a shipwrecked man who fears every sea. 
Epistoloe ex Ponto A.D. 13 


All huma . 
Sudden a hang on a slender thread: The strongest fall with a 


Epistoloe ex Ponto 


X , 
°U begin better than you end. 
Heroides 
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There is no such thing as pure pleasure; some anxiety always goes 
with it. 
Metamorphoses 


I see the better way, and approve it; I follow the worse. 
Metamorphoses 


There's nothing constant in the universe, 

All ebb and flow, and every shape that’s born, 

Bears in its womb the seeds of change. 
Metamorphoses 


Man should ever look to his last day, and none should be called 
happy until his funeral. 


Metamorphoses 


Happy the man who can count his 


sufferings. 
Bistia Bs 


Wherever you look there is nothi 
= et “re Is nothing but the image of death. 


ners 


We begin to die as 


beginning. Soon as we are born, and the end is linked «0 ™ 


Ma 
NILIus, Astronomica A.D. 20 


We are al 
“ays beginning to |i 
Astronomicg '0 live, but are never living. 


a 


Py 
Endure this evil | MPRUS ©. 15 8.c.-a.0, $0 
It lest a Wo 


Fi Able. TS€ Come Unon unr 
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Out of breath to no purpose, in doing much doing nothing. 
A race hurtful to itself and most hateful to all others. 


Fables 


For life is nearer every day to death. 
Fables 


—— 


Even so, when the framework of the world is dissolved, and the final 
hour, closing so many ages, reverts to pristine chaos, then the fiery 
stars will drop into the sea, and earth will shake off the ocean.-- 
and the whole distracted fabric of the shattered firmament will 


overthrow its laws. 
LUCAN A.D. 39-65, Bellum Civile c. A.D. 60 


Blind chance sweeps the world along. 
Bellum Civile 


SENECA 48.C.-A.D. 65 


tof his life trying to convince 


Nero's tutor, Seneca, spent a large par 
osopher-king, and he 


his — of the virtues of being a Stoic phi! 
st ag one of Rome's most famous philosophers. But while his 
own A show an unselfish nobility, they differ considerably from his 
liana’ of greed, expediency, and conspiracy. A dramatist also, 
ma etely plays are influential prototypes tor modern entertainment, 
enough by one-dimensional characters in an atmosphere of gloom and 
“ts violence, horror, and bloodshed to rival the games of the 
iseum. 
io commitment to Stoic philosophy served him well. As the 
slowl on self-indulgence became ever more frightening, Seneca 
e Mme to extract himself from public life. When Rome burned to 
the b nd and Nero asked for contributions t0 rebuild, Seneca donated 
ulk of the huge fortune he amassed as the emperor's trusted 
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ted in a conspiracy to 


he was implica 
d Nero commanded his teacher to kill 
his veins and bleeding to death. 


ion with death seem 


adviser. Shortly thereafter, 
assassinate the emperor, an 
himself. Seneca complied by opening 
His deep pessimism and his preoccupat 


appropriate. 


All life is servitude. 


De tranquillitate animi_ c. A.D. 60 


Nothing is less worthy of honor than an old man who has no other 
evidence of having lived long except his age. 
De tranquillitate animi 


O how contemptible a thing is man unless he can rise himself above 


humanity. 
Naturales questiones C. A.D. 60 


The whole concord of the world consists in discord. 
Naturales questiones 


From Ad Lucilium ©. A.D. 64: 


I have lived long enough. I have had my fill. I await death. 


The best thing which eternal law ever ordained was that it allowed Us 


but one entrance into life and many exits. 


Everywhere is nowhere. 
It is uncertain where death may await thee; therefore expect it 
everywhere. 


We break life into little bits and fritter it away. 

: ; oe - wait 
It is folly to die for fear of dying. The executioner is upon you; W 
for him. 
: ‘ of 
— is one reason why we cannot complain of life: it keeps no 
against his will. 
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Tranquillity can be purchased at the cost of a pin-prick. 
Old age is a disease which we cannot cure. 


It is from his fellow man that man’s everyday danger COMES. - - - 
Man delights to ruin man. 


Life, Lucilius, is a battle. 
Everything may happen. 


What new thing then is it for a man to die, whose whole life is 
nothing but a journey to death? 
Ad Polybium de consolatione 


Wherever your look, there is an end to troubles. Do you see that 
Precipice?—it is a descent to liberty. Do you see that river, that 
cistern, that sea?—freedom is in their depths. 

De ira 


Oblivion is the remedy for injuries. 
Epistles 


I persist in praising not the life that I lead, but that which I ought to 


I . 
ead. I follow it at a mighty distance, crawling. 
De vita beata 


We are all bad. 
Attrib. 


Th 
€y would have done better not to begin. 
Attrib. 


From the plays: 


W ; 
alia Fortune has raised on high, she has raised but to bring 


Agamemnon 
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No untroubled day has ever dawned for me. 
Hercules furens 


Calamity may pass you by time and again, but she will eventually 
find you. 
Hercules furens 


The end of one ill is only a step towards the next. 
Hercules furens 


Death is sometimes a punishment, 


often a gift; to many it has been 4 
favor. 


Hercules Oetaeus 


Old age and happiness seldom go together. 
Hercules Oetaeus 


Dead, we become the lumber of the world, 

And to that mass of matter shall be swept, 

Where things destroyed with things unborn are kept; 

Devouring Time swallows us whole, 

Impartial Death confounds body and soul. 
Hippolytus 


Fate rules the affairs of mankind with no recognizable order. 
Hippolytus 


Death is everywhere. To it a thousand doors lie open. 
Phoenissae 


No one has had gods so favorable to him that he can promise 
himself a morrow. 


Thyestes 


There is no day without sorrow. 
Troades 


After death there is nothing. 
Tronndoc 
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CALIGULA A.D. 12-41 


Strike so that he can feel that he is dying! 
quoted in Lives of the Caesars, referring to his favorite 


method of having people put to death by numerous 
slight wounds 


Remember that I have the right to do anything to anybody. 
Caligula 


Off comes this beautiful head whenever I give the word. 
Caligula to his lover 


Would that the Roman people had but one neck! 
Caligula 


PLINY THE ELDER A.D. 23-79 


The : - 

only certainty is that nothing is certain. 
Historia naturalis A.D. 77 

Nat 


ur . 
life © has given to man nothing of more value than shortness of 


Historia naturalis 


Tha 
nm —_— ;' 
an nothing is more miserable—or more arrogant. 
Historia naturalis 


Man ; 

oa om the day of his birth casts away naked on the naked 

of living Stace - ‘once into wailing and weeping. avers On man alone 

in countless sina is bestowed luxury, on him alone grief, and that 

alone has =e and reaching every separate part of his frame; he 

Superstition tion, avarice, immeasurable appetite for life, 

after he : anxiety about burial and even about what will happen 

eater jy © more. No creature's life is more precarious, none has a 
St for all enjoyments, a more confused timidity, a fiercer 


- In fj . a : 
N fine, all other living creatures pass their time worthily 
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fierce lions do not fight among 
te attacks not serpents, even the 

fishes are cruel only against different 
most of his evils come from his 


among their own species... 
themselves, the serpents’s bi 
monsters of the sea and the 
species; whereas to man, I vow, 


fellow-man. 
Historia naturalis 


PERSIUS A.D. 34-62 


Live with yourself: get to know how poorly furnished you are. 
Satires c. A.D. 58 


How great the emptiness of human affairs! 
Satires 


Live mindful of death. 
Satires 


The body of a dead enemy always smells sweet. 
VITELLIUS A.D. 15-69, in Lives of the Caesers 


I did not know I had so beautiful a mother. 
Attributed to NERO, A.D. 54-68, viewing the corpse 
of his mother, whom he had just ordered killed 


MARTIAL . A.D. 40-103 


To what vulture shall this corpse belong? 
Epigrams c. A.D. 85 


Some are good, some are middling, the most are bad. 
Epigrams 


The Romans 


n does that tomorrow of yours come? 


me, Postumus, whe 


Tell 
Epigrams 


So near and yet SO far. 
Epigrams 
ask, is it not madness to kill thyself in order to escape death? 


Epigrams 


This I 
_ 


PLUTARCH A.D. 46-120 


ae are creatures of such an extempore 

nb life is confined within the space of 

= t forth in the morning, are in the prime 
n, grow old at night, and then die. 
Consolatio ad Apollonium 


If we ; 
oh Sauikent our misfortunes into a common store, so that 
majority should receive an equal share in the distribution, the 
would be glad to take up their own and depart. 
Moralia c. A.D. 95 


They go : 

80 about like empty vessels, void of sense but full of noise. 
Moralia 

so many evils; but the dead 


Pity hi ; 
Y him who is born, because he faces 
because they have 


are to be 
€scaped Pips oni with mirth and blessings. 
rom so many sufferings. 
Moralia 


ee 


TACITUS A.D. 55-117 


What f 
00 “ F 
ls called “humanity” was, in effect, a kind of slavery. 


Life of Agricola 
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it ovedl. 
It is human nature to hate those we have injure 


Life of Agricola 


Where they make a desert, they call it peace. 
Attrib. 


ee 


Woe’s me. Methinks I’m turning into a god. 
VESPASIAN, A.D. 9-79, dying words, 
Lives of the Caesars 


Different men sell themselves at different prices. 
EpicTETUS, Discourses c. A.D. 100 


Does he who is at liberty to leave the banquet when he will, and to 


play the game no longer, keep on annoying himself by staying? 
EPICTETUS, Discourses 


JUVENAL c. A.D. 60-130 


From Satires c. A.D. 120: 
Old age, more to be feared than death. 
There is more amity among serpents than among men. 


Whenever Fortune wishes jest, she lifts people from the gutter to the 
mighty places of the earth. 


While we drink, ...old age is creeping on us unperceived. 


What m: 
an have you seen who is contented with one crime only? 
Death a i : mi 
lone discloses how insignificant are the puny bodies of =a 


Unha 
PPy man! He frets at the narrow limits of the world. 


— 
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PETRONIUS ARBITER 4. A.D. 66 

How we bladders of wind strut about. We are meaner 

have their virtues, but we are nothing but bubbles. 
Satyricon C- A.D. 


orrow; SO we trudge through life. 


than flies; flies 


What is not today will be tom 
Satyricon 


Sweetness is always tainted with bitterness. 


Satyricon 


It was fear that first brought gods into the world. 


Satyricon 


MARCUS AURELIUS A.D. 121-180 
From Meditations: 


Life is b, 
re journ in a st land, and the fame that 
Omes after is oblivion. — 
Remem 
hair's a man’s life lies all within this present, as it were but a 
may never “a of time; as for the rest, the past is gone, the future 
Corner of the Short, therefore, is man’s life, and narrow is the 
the earth wherein he dwells. 
Obsery, 
e 
Was yest recs ephemeral and worthless human things are, and what 
Shes... se little mucus, tomorrow will be a mummy of 
What troubl : whole space of man’s life is but little, and yet with 
Passed! es it is filled...and with what a wretched body it must 
. !... Turn it inside out, and see what kind of thing it is. 
Vverythi 
Change Pi changes. Thou thyself art undergoing @ continuous 
» and, in some sort, decay: aye, and the whole Universe as 
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Leaves... are thy children, and leaves, t00; are they who cry out as 


if they were worthy of credit;...and leaves, 
who shall receive and transmit a man’s fame to after-times. For all 
d in the season of spring - - . then the 


avoidest and pursuest all things as if they wou 


time, and thou 
to the grave as to other soon will lament. 


ae 


For men who are fortunate, life is short; but for those who fall into 


misfortune, one night is an infinite time. 
LuciAN, Epigram ©. A.D. 170 


Sickness comes On horseback but goes away on foot. 
PONTANUS, Collectio proverbiorum ©. A.D. 250 


Everything has its price. 
CLAUDIANUS, In rufinum 


I was not 
I was 
I am not 


I do not care 
Epitaph of a Roman slave 


Unlucky days. 


Latin expression 


Nothing in life is certain for men, children of a day. 
Unknown, Epitaph on Cassandra 


anne 
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PALLADAS  c. A.D. 400 


We are all kept and fed for death, like a herd of swine to be slain 


without reason. 
De re rustica 


Life is a perilous voyage. 
De re rustica 


Fortune knows neither reason nor law. She is inclined to favor the 
wicked, and hates the just, as if to display her unreasoning force. 
De re rustica 


CHAPIER UV 


The Medieval World: 


Very Dark Ages, Indeed 
A.D. 500-1350 


hristianity’s hegemony among several competitors was assured in 

314 with Emperor Constantine's Edict of Toleration. One might 
have expected that the anxieties and melancholia present during Rome's 
decline would have been partially alleviated with the acceptance of the 
Christian message. Not so. The irrationality of the age makes one quail. 
With the triumph of Christianity, earthly existence was universally 
perceived to be a period of trial and error, a test made intense by 
omnipresent demons intent on snaring souls and dragging them to 
eternal torture. This outlook brought a clear upsurge in pessimism and 
fostered an atmosphere of gloom. The sculptural program of the 
Romanesque cathedrals reinforced such anxieties by depicting the souls 
of the damned writhing grotesquely in the inferno. In addition to the 
rete threat of eternal damnation, medieval people were constantly 
Mice Cee Physical threats from armed coercion, natural 
aboormally e pelos and frightening manias. It was a time of 


Pisce Christianity created a great deal of emotional stress fo! 
Ben ee On the intellectual life of the time was disastrous: 
a Christians felt that rational analysis was unreliable i" 
“ioe ceca a for example, rejected reason altogether ane 
Patent absurdity, E = hee iia hh tlt - 
y. Eventually the all-encompassing Church became 


rn 
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unquestioned, final authority on both ecclesiastical concerns and 
secular affairs. Some of the negative results of this development 
included a bloodthirsty inquisition, the tortured and unintelligible logic 
of the scholastic philosophers, and centuries of intellectual intolerance 
and stagnation. 

The writings of St. Augustine helped to accentuate the morose tone 
of the millennium. Employing biblical principles, he promoted a 
radically pessimistic view of man as a fallen creature, naturally evil and 
depraved. It is no wonder that the Book of Revelations was of such great 
Interest to medieval believers who were anxiously anticipating the 
apocalyptic destruction of this miserable world. As early as the eighth 
century, Pessimistic resignation was extensively institutionalized in 
ie = ascetic societies where thousands of the discontented could 

Hi ife by numbing their bodies and minds in work and prayer. 
Sete other ages people searched for truth, the medieval period 
decided a : at it was universally accepted that the Truth had been 
mired : a he centuries what was left of Western civilization was 
nihilism eat and fear. It was Nietzsche who first suggested that 
otherworldliness and e- wa Christianity, and, in retrospect, the militant 
on Rome’s collapse oppressive piety of the medieval world, following 
and skepticism, the can be Interpreted as the collision of absolutism 
Meaninglessnese ie of the will-to-meaning and utter 

ile a truculent dogmatism proved victorious, it 


aac oy 
ure as terrifying as the disease. 


It is 
"ae thoroy hl ‘ 
It is impossibi. iiss because it is absurd:... it is certain because 


TERTULLIAN 160-230, De Carne Christi 


™ ST. AUGUSTINE a.p. 374-430 

abies : 

lack of cp © iMNocent, it is not for lack of will to do harm, but for 
Strength. 


Confessions 397 
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He [God] fashioned hell for the inquisitive. 
Confessions 


As far as this life of mortals is concerned, which is spent and ended 
in a few days, what does it matter under whose government a dying 


man lives? 
City of God 


When men desire old age, what else do they desire but prolonged 
infirmity? 
Of the Catechizing of the Unlearned 


BOETHIUS c. a.p. 480-524 
Who hath so much happiness that he is not on 
: some part offended 
with the condition of his estate? _ 
The Consolations of Philosophy c. a.p. 600 


In every adversity of fortu bs 
happy kind of misfortune, N&PPY is the most 


he Consolations of Philosophy 
An Cverlasting law is made 
all things born shall fade. 
Consolations of Philosophy 


a 


Man that j 

18 born 
Tull of misery. He» WOMAN hath — 
fleeth as — comet but a short time to live, and is 


i and is cut down, like a flower; He 
Book of Comm, i never continueth in one stay. 
from Job 14.1 yer, “Burial of the Dead” quoted 


er, “Burial of the Dead” 


OO ne 
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Praised by Thou, O Lord, for our sister Death, from whom no 


mortal can escape. 
St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Each hour slowly steers us nearer to death. 
COLUMBANUS, Carmen Monostichon c. A.D. 600 


The present life of man, O king, seems to me, in comparison of that 
time which is unknown to us, like to the flight of a sparrow through 
the room wherein you sit at supper in winter, with your commanders 
and ministers, and a good fire in the midst, whilst the storms of rain 
and snow prevail abroad; the sparrow, I say, flying in at one door, 
and immediately out at another, whilst he is within, is safe from the 
wintry storm; but after a short space of fair weather, he immediately 
La Out of your sight, into the dark winter from which he had 
a So this life of man appears for a short space, but of what 

fore, or what is to follow, we are utterly ignorant. 

HE VENERABLE BEDE 673-735, Ecclesiastical History of 

the English People 


It is a mj 
misery to be born, a pain to live, a trouble to die. 
ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 1090-1153, 
De Consideratione 


The tirnac’ 
initio of our life, the dullness of our senses, the torpor of our 
little: and - ve futility of our occupation, suffer us to know but 


that traitor 1 atte is soon shaken and then torn from the mind by 
Memo; 4 learning, that hostile and faithless step-mother to 
ry, Oblivion. 
JOHN OF SALIsBURY 1115-1180, Prologue to the 
Policraticus 


hy in a: 
Why do this wretchedness do you linger on more wretchedly? 
You igo take pleasure in this worldly glory, _ 
Death, 80ing to die, leaving everything behind? 
© Spares no one, will take away your joys. 
bridge University Library MS li, 4.9, fol. 69 c. 1200 
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putridity of the worm, 


Tell me, O mortal lory of Flesh? 


Tell me o flesh, 0 
O man wretch, why ; 
Learn what you are, what you will 
First you were sperm, then stench, 
And thence nothing; what then, does a man 
As the rose pales when it feels the sun draw near, SO 
Now he is, now he has ceased to be. 

Cambridge University Library MS Ee, Vi. 29, fol. 17 ¢. 1200 


have to be proud about? 


Our life is like a bubble that forms on the surface of the water. 
Unknown, Niti Sastras c. 1250 


Al is corumpable. 
JEAN DE MEuGN, Roman de la Rose c. 1270 


The dede hath few frendys. 
ROBERT MANNING OF BRUNNE, Handlyng Synne 1303 


Death buries the crown with a shovel. 
Inscribed over a fourteenth-cent 
-century mural once at 
Battle Church, Sussex. 


CHAUCER c. A.D. 1343-1400 


— world nis but a thurghfare ful of wo 
a = ben pilgrimes, Passinge to and fro 
1s an ende of every worldly score 


Knight’s Tale,” The Canterbury Tales 


What is thi 
ee What asketh men to have? 
e, now in hi ) 
One, withouten any eine _ 


“Kni ’ ” 
ght’s Tale,” The Canterbury Tales 
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That lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquerynge. 
The Parliament of Fowls 


Ah, wretched me! Now I can see only too well that hope (unlike a 
diamond) is but a fragile mirror shattered into fragments. 
PETRARCH 1304-1374, Sonnets 


On Every side sorrow, on eve 
Image of death. 


SAINT JEROME, Epistle 


ry side lamentation, everywhere the 


Men tellen, in olde mone [remembrance], 
isfortune Cometh nowhere alone. 


Unknown, King Alisaundre 


bi 


eee 
CHAPTER 7 
CHAPTER ? 


The Renaissance. 


The Rebirth of Angst 
1350-1625 


i i i Ith and unchecked corruption 

issatisfaction with the growing wea ! 
D ihe Renae Catholic church helped to disrupt and si 
break down the static medieval worldview, and the long hibernation 0 


dislodging human beings from their pr 


the universe and left them whirling t 
Satellite. 


ivileged position at the center of 
hrough space on an insignificant 


rend alarmed the Catholic the 
Cism wo ee ortés> who anticipa 


ead to th ted that, if not checked, skepti- 
ultimately to the col] : annulment of all authority, to anarchy, and 
Urope hel anes apse of Civilization. While the expanding wealth of 
mote innovative thinking, it also cultivated a ne” 
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ence, and brought misery to 
re ‘“Machiavells” vied for 
masses, then, there was no 


Renaissance, for, as in ages past, they were preoccupied with the same 
day-to-day struggle for survival that had consumed the lives of their 
ancestors, a struggle made more difficult, no doubt, by crumbling 


myths and traditions. 
Given the anxieties which absorbed Renaissance man, it is hardly 
surprising to find that many prominent Renaissance figures had a 
chillingly dark vision of the future. Many examples in the art and 
ha of the period exhibit a preoccupation with death and mean- 
a nes and confirm that the unsatisfactory human condition was 
ann PT theme. Pieter Breughel’s Blind Leading the Blind 
his Se elias ak of man and the indifference of the universe, while 
da Vinci. the a . based captures the insanity of the world. Leonardo 
an apocalypse in ss Sy Renaissance man, was haunted by the vision of 
several of his plays ci one would escape an excruciating death. In 
futility of exis nd , William Shakespeare reflects on the emptiness and 
depictions of ce. And everywhere throughout Europe were seen 
. the danse macabre, complete with skeletons leerin 
, g at the 


livi : 
ng and taunting them with death. 


yenality, stimulated corruption and viol 
in petty states whe 


thousands residing 
political and economic advantage. For the 


Thus 
the es of the world passes away. 
HOMAS A Kemps, The Imitation of Christ ¢. 1427 


Tim 
esc 
hange res men deteriorate. 
own, Gesta Romanorum c. 1440 


While 
: I thou 
die, ght I have been learning to live, I have been learning to 


6 
is EONARDO DA VINCI, 1452-1519, Notebooks 
See now 
on . eg may be expected or feared in so great a variety of 
ices, fieicia the habits of men and look at the actions of our 
aa inertia the huge and yawning maw of avarice, see how 
and how much greed there are. 


Pope Prus II, letter to Leonardo di Bentivolglio 1454 
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Dear is my sleep, but it more to be mere stone, 
So long as ruin and dishonor reign. _ 
To see naught, to feel naught, is my great gain, 

Then wake me not; speak in an undertone. 

MICHELANGELO 1475-1564 

quoted in J. A. Symonds, Michelangelo 


Condemned and doomed to die, we are all shut up in the prison of 


this world. 
St. THoMas MorE 1478-1535, On the Vanity of this 


Life 
In our bodies and circumstances, however, we are all subject to the 
devil and are strangers in this world, of which he is prince and lord. 
— kg. ea is under his rule, the bread we eat, the beverage 
we drink, the clothes we use, even the air an thi i 
we live in the flesh. Peep ing wee 


MARTIN LUTHER 1483-1546, C. 
Galatians ila i 


» hath placed errours j 
in the heist thro 
AGRIPPA VON NETTESHEIM 1486-1535, mr Vi sc 
> anitie 


nd Sciences 


men come forth, disgy; 
3 ’ dis 
each playing his Fic 


ERASMus, Th 
Who bein » Ne Praise of Folly 


8 a good i 
are man in de 
ny srrnge world? When — then 
ae i reign more lar sige al 
0 largely flow wi pi ae 
Aas with more lib 


1509 


€e and lament this 

re ever more tyranny? 
less punished? When did 
erty? When was ever 


ERs 
MUS, The Praise Of Folly 
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NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 1469-1527 


One of the most cynical thinkers of his time, of any time really, is 
Machiavelli, remembered as the philosopher of realpolitik, the politics 
of power. His dispassionate, brutally honest investigation of power, The 
Prince (1517), was published five years after his death. His goal for the 
work was “‘to write something of use to those who understand, . . . the 
real truth of the matter to its imagination.” His assumption was that 
human beings never change—they are petty dissemblers, venal and 
cowardly. 

Given human nature, those who aspire to political power are 
required to act with violence, force, and fraud. If the prince is to 
maintain authority, he must follow the dictates of cold-blooded logic; 
morality is in no way relevant when weighing options. People are inert 
a to be molded by the prince, who must learn to “caress or 
iieioe _them to achieve his goals. Though the threat of super- 
ae vein is silly, if it proves helpful in maintaining control, the 
epodinas Prince will appear to heed its dictates, for, as always, 
utterly Br te priority. Cesare Borgia—a cunning, treacherous, and 
correctness, Opportunist—was Machiavelli’s model of political 
fig a Prince, Machiavelli has been repeatedly hailed as the 
Philosopher o Itical scientist. This means he is the first political 

“regarding the human beings as essentially self-interested and 

manipulation = aa Suggest that relationships are founded on coercion, 

Vised, not te 7 duplicity. Deal with men as they are, Machiavelli 

“bout his own theu ought to be—for one to do otherwise will “bring 

achiavel|i', ari Those with political power will find nothing in 
itings that they did not already know. 


R 
rom The Prince: 


He Who bi; 
he | builds On the people, builds on mud. 
u 
Consists s, crowd always is taken by appearances, and the world 
Chiefly of the vulgar. 
nce j is 
lo lea _ Necessary for a prince, if he wishes to remain in power, 
‘Sing j NOt to be good and to use his knowledge or refrain from 
Ts he may need. 
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eral this observation may be ey are 
r to avoid 


For of men in gen 
and deceitful, ¢a8° 2 
u m they are all with you, 


and their sons so 


gain, and are he 

“- blood, their property, their lives. 
jong as dangeT is remote, aS we noted above, but when it approaches 
they turn on you. 


And if it should become neces 


sary to seek the death of someone, he 
[the prince] should find a proper justification and a public cause, an 
above all he should keep his hands off another's property, for men 
forget more readily the death of their father than the loss of their 


patrimony. 
and give it laws, must start with 

Il men are bad and ever ready to display their vicious 
find occasion for it. If their evil disposition 

it must be attributed to some u 
occasion to show itself; 


Whoever wishes to found a state 


assuming that a 
nature wherever they 


remains concealed for a time, 
t assume that it lacked 


reason; and we mus 
but time... does not fail to bring it to light. 
One must color his conduct, and be a great dissembler; and men are 
chest so absorbed in present necessities, that they are easily 
oo = be ee sees what you appear to be, few know what 
; and those few dare not oppose the opinion of the many: 
oe acm be either caressed or exterminated, because they ca” 
ge light injuries but not severe ones. The damage done . a mae 


should be such that there is no fear of revenge. 


It is much more secure to be feared than to be loved 


Bri 
ng — curtain, the farce is played 
NCOIS RABELAIS 1494-1553, attributed 


saying 


deathbed 
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To speak of the people is to speak of madmen, for the people is a 
monster full of confusion and error, and its vain beliefs are as far 


from truth as is Spain from India. 
FRANCESCO GUICCIARDINI, The Story of Italy 1538 


Will is the pimp of appetite. 
Lope DE VEGA 1562-1635, Los Locos de Valencia 


The world waxeth daily worse and worse. 
HENRI ESTIENNE, L’/ntroduction au traité de la 
conformité des merveilles anciennes avec les 
modernes 1566 


Loys LE Roy 1510—1577 


= nie the marvels of our century there has manifested itself a 
eWildtiered eee malady unknown to the ancients, and never 
en oe by any Greek, Arab, or Roman physician, as if there 
number aioe maladies dispersed thoughout the world, up to the 
discom siete ree hundred and more, without speaking of the 
S experienced every day through the excesses of men! 
From “On Syphilis,” in The Excellence of This 
Age 1575 


1 7 
os his One among all the Christians and barbarians who has not 
rein af ie ered. No part of the habitable earth, no person, Is free 
i Np tions, which increase from day to day and are too well 
» tO Our loss and confusion. 
The Excellence of This Age 


N 
etd 7 long. time has there been more malice in the world, more 
ae = disloyalty. Piety is extinguished, simplicity and 
Vihie are mocked, and only the shade of justice remains. 
ng is pell-mell and in confusion, nothing is as is should be. 
The Excellence of This Age 
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| foresee wars springing up in all countries; civil - aa : 
factions and heresies arising which will profane a des ’ 
human and divine; famine and pestilence menacing mortals; 
order of nature, the regulation of the celestial movements, and the 
harmony of the elements breaking down with the advent of floods on 
one hand, excessive heat on the other, and violent earthquakes. And, 
I foresee the universe approaching its end through the one Of other 
form of dislocation, carrying with it the confusion of all things and 
reducing them to their former state of Chaos. 
Of the Interchangeable Course, or 


Variety of Things in 
the Whole World 1577 


SS 


When I was young, I said to Sorrow, 
“Come and I will play with thee!” 
He is near me now all day, 
And at night returns to say, 
“I will come again to-morrow 
I will come and stay with thee.” 
— 1550-1604, “When I Was Young ! 


The Greatest felicity i 
’ elicit 
die. y is never to be borne, and the second soone 10 


GEORGE PETTIE j 7 
Virginia ‘sg Petite Palace: Icilius and 
The life of a ‘ 
: man 1s nought F : 
N FLORIO, Firste Fruites 1578 


E 
uery Ones deathes day 
JOHN LyLy, 


€ is his doomes daye 
The whole course 


Euphues 1579 


of life j 
Eup. 1 is but a meditation of death. 
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Sorrowe ne needs be hastened on, 
For he will come, without calling, anone. 
EDMUND SPENSER, The Shepheardes Calendar 1579 


Meseems the world. . . grows daily worse and worse. 
EDMUND SPENCER, The Faerie Queen 1596 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 1533-1592 


Rein ac, masterpiece of self-analysis, the collected Essays 
ae ), one can follow the evolution of his thought from stoicism 
cde ee The more carefully he pursued knowledge, the less he 
skeen) motto What do I know? What does it matter?” sums up his 
ie ia reaction to all things. His answer, “It may be and it may not 
enee a. his disillusionment and cynicism and testifies to his 
The lon at relativity is everywhere, that there are no absolutes. 

Schon gest and best known of his essays, “Apology for Raymond 
vitae ie clearest expression of his profound skepticism. While it 
human fa fends a Spanish theologian, it is in reality an exposition on 
creatures “i and fallibility. We imagine ourselves superior to all 

y virtue of our reason, he concludes, but all rational 


theorizi 
zi . : 
know ng has not revealed even one universal truth. What is, we cannot 


From Essays: 


He who . 
Othe despises his own life may at any time become master of 
T men’s lives. 


There j 
Te is : ‘ 
no animal in the world so treacherous as man. 


We 

are ¢ . . 

rales. so full of evil as of emptiness and inanity. We are not so 
le as base and abject. 


A sho . 
Tt death is the chief hap of human life. 
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Each one avoideth to see 4 man born, but all run hastily to see him 
die. To destroy him we seek a spacious field and full light; but to 
construct him we hide ourselves in some dark corner and work as 


close as we may. 
In the midst of compassion we inwardly feel a kind of bittersweet 
pricking of malicious delight to see others suffer. 


The ceaseless labor of your life is to build the house of death. 


We are no nearer heaven on top of Mount Cenis than at the bottom 


of the sea. 


Pleasure itself is painful in its depth. 


To die, there wanteth but will. 


From “Apology for Raymond Sebond” in Essays II: 
There is no science, only the proud hypotheses of immodest minds. 


Of al , ; 
ah | the part of what we know is the least part of what we know 


Nothing is so firmly believed as that which is least known. 


= > fie’ rile is no constant existence, neither of ov! bel od 

ae nas f And we and our judgment, and all mortal thine 

certainly estab ntly roll, turn and pass away. Thus nothing ca” 
stablished. We have no communication with being: 

By this vari instabil; 

hand, a os instability of opinions they lead us as DY iP do 

not want open! t conclusion of their inconclusiveness : « : We) 

Teason so as - = ren ignorance and the imbecility of bun! 

clearly enough 0 frighten the children: but they reveal it ' 

knowledge, under the guise of a muddled and inconsiste™ 


_— 
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modates things to itself and 
ing to itself, we no longer know what things 
‘fied and altered by 


When the compass, the square, and the ruler are off, 
the proportions drawn from them, all the buildings erected by their 


measure, are also necessarily imperfect and de 
uncertainty of our senses makes everything 


our senses. 


being themselves full of 


no reason can be 
reating back to 


our dispute, 
hat does so. But 
son: there we go ret 


Since the senses cannot decide 
uncertainty, it must be reason t 
established without another rea 
infinity. 

Both the inward 

es igi, and the outward parts of man are full of weakness 
O senseless 

E — who cannot make a maggot and yet will make gods 


pe 


Justus LIpsius 1547-1606 


ies : : 
do daily move in a Circle, and in a kind of round pass 


th : 
Tough this round World. 
A Discourse on Consistance 1583 


AS flies 

and fine ae vile creatures do never rest long upon smooth 
Corners, so " ed places, but do stick fast to rough and filthy 
©OnSideratio © murmuring mind does lightly pass Over the 

vil, n of all good fortune, but never forgets the adverse OF 


The Evils of the Times” 1584 
. we 
wii Hhewiner tossed with wars. What then? Were not t 
4Nd shall neve Yes, Lipsius, they had their beginning wi 
al be at an end so long as the world lasts. 
he Evils of the Times” 


hey of old 


You Say 
th the world, 
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Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d. 
In one selfe place, for where we are in hell, 


And where hell is, must we ever be. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, Doctor Faustus 


ng traitor of the mind, while, under color of 


Hope is the fawni 
friendship, it robs it of its chief force of resolution. 
SiR PHILIP SIDNEY, Arcadia 1590 


Tyde nor time tarrieth no man. 
RoBERT GREENE, A Disputation Between a Hee Conny- 


Catcher and a Shee Conny-Catcher 1592 


Nothing is more certain than uncertainties. 
RICHARD BARNFIELD, The Shepherd’s Content 1594 


He that shuns trifles must shun the world. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, Hero and Leander: Epistle 
Dedicatory 1598 


The harshness of death is unequall 
ed. Sh 
Bea: ates eq e closes our ears to our 
FRANCOIS DE MALHERBE, Consolation a 
M. du Perier 1598 


FRANCIS BACON 1561-1626 


lieve what h 
Aphorisms 1625 € prefers to be true. 


It is as 
natural to die 
4 ; as to be ‘ . . 
One is as painful as the a and to a little infant, perhaps» 
Essays ' 
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The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
less than a span; 
In his conception wretched, from the womb 
so to the tomb: 
What then remains, is that we still should cry, 
Not to be born, or being born, to die. 
“The World” 


Why should there be such turmoil and such strife, 
To spin in length this feeble line of life? 
Translations of Certain Psalms 


There is nothing else in the world but the vulgar. 
De augm. Sc. L. vi. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 1564-1616 


Sh . 

wr whith ined moral and philosophical quandaries which 
Mutability and - his sonnets show a preoccupation with time, 
the Palatable f eath, his best plays explore the bloody reality beneath 
flawed and j eect we fabricate. In the plays, human beings are 
"quired to im creatures who know nothing of life but are 
ate always ry It. While they survive by preying on themselves, they 
amley, everywhere stalked by an unmotivated, malignant evil. 
bp roctisy, ~ Speare’s greatest tragedy, addresses the duplicity, 
ide natu ambiguity from which we hide. Experiencing the 
© Of things, Hamlet's reality disintegrates, and he is 
is oe of overwhelming existential horror. His madness 
PS¥che hing less than the plague which now infects the modern 
© Pessismism of Hamlet grows even more bitter in subse- 
; _ acbeth, a macabre tale of pure evil, casts 4 vote against 
Without pu 8 Nothing more than a ceaseless expenditure of energy 


Pose. In King Lear, the victory of evil is complete. 
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Here we wonder in illusions. 
The Comedy of Errors 1592 


he eating canker dwells. 


In th sweetest bud t 
nal en of Verona 1592 


The Two Gentlem 


Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts, 


And thou art wedded to calamity. 
Romeo and Juliet 1594 


Lord, what fools these mortals be! 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 1595 


The worst is death, and death will have his day. 
Richard II 1595 


Mad world. Mad kings. Mad composition. 
King John 1596 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 
King John 


All the world’s a stage, 
re a the men and women merely players: 
Ga ave ter exits and their entrances; 
ne man in his time plays many parts 
As You Like It 1599 . 


i scene of all, 

at 1 

: Sal i strange eventful history. 
childishness, and mere oblivion 


Sans te 
eth, sans e 
yes, sans taste 
»S 
As You Like It ans everything. 


Most frie 
ndship is feigni 
ni . 
As You Like i most loving merely folly. 
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hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 


And so, from 
hour we rot and rot, 


And then from hour to 
and thereby hangs a tale. 
As You Like It 


And man’s life is no more than to say “One.” 
Hamlet 1600 


Your worm is only your emporer for diet; 
we fat all creatures else to fat us, 
and we fat ourselves for maggots. 

Hamlet 


There is nothing good or bad, 
But thinking makes it so. 
Hamlet 


When so 
-. “OIrOws come, they come not si i 
but in battalions! y ot single spies, 


Hamlet 


0 : 

Sach 00 solid flesh would melt 
Or that inne itself into a dew! 

I canon * verlasting had not fix’d 

ary st self-slaughter! O God! O God! 
Cem to a flat and unprofitable, 
Fie On’t ah > I the uses of this world! 
That row fie! "Tis an unweeded garden, 

Sess it gy things rank and gross in nature 


Is Ca 


Hamlet 


The 
arth 
an seems to me a sterile promontory; this most excellent 


PY, the ai 
Maiestical . air, look you, this brave o’erhanging of firmament, on 
thing to roof fretted with golden fire—why, it appeareth no other 


n than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors. 
amlet 


ARK SIDE 
10 THE D 


i buried, Alexander returneth into 
Alexander died, Alexander was 
ek the dust is earth; of earth we make loam, rs of - loam 
(whereto he was converted) might they not stop a barrel? 
Hamlet 


The rest is silence. 
Hamlet 


Ah, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot 
Measure for Measure 1604 


Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep. 
Measure for Measure 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 


King Lear 1605 


Thou know’st, the first time we smell the air 
We bawl and cry.... 


When we are born we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. 


King Lear 


Humanity must perforce prey on itself 
Like monsters of the deep. 


King Lear 


...all’s cheerless, dark, and deadly. 
King Lear 


Nothing is but what is not. 
Macbeth 1606 
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Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this pretty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 
Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

Macbeth 


1 am one, my liege, 
ae the vile blows and buffets of the world 
ave so incens’d that I am reckless what 
do to spite the world. 
Macbeth 


A 
wonder men dare trust themselves with men. 
Timon of Athens 1607 


“seh Curse all, show charity to none, 
fe thea € famished flesh slide from the bone 
Whar relieve the beggar. Give to dogs 
Ou deniest to men. Let prisons swallow ‘em. 
Timon of Athens 


The Play is the tragedy Man 
"tS hero, the Conqueror Worm. 
Cymbeline 1609 


Gol 
s lads and girls all must, 
mney sweepers, come to dust. 
Cymbeline 
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Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

The Tempest 1611 


Every instance of human existence is a new execution, warning 
how fragile, miserable and futile it is. 


FRANCISCO DE QUEVENDO Y VILLEGAS 1580-1645, 
Letrilla Lirica 


A mad world, my masters. 
NICHOLAS BRETON, title of a dialogue 1603 


Man is the slime of the dung-pit. 
JOHN MARSTON, The Malcontent 1604 


Misfortunes seldom come singly. 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote 1605 


Thank-you for nothing. 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote 
The longer life, the greater griefe 
ANDALL COTGRAVE, Dictionary 1611 


To 
day glad, to morrow dead 
RANDALL COTGRAVE, Dictionary 
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in yeares ("tis the Heauens curse) 


Mens sinnes increase; the pristine times were best: 


The Ages in their growth wax worse and worse. 
Tuomas HEYwooD, The Brazen Age 1611 


As the world growes 


de fortune leans. 


Men’s judgements sway on that si 
he Widdowes Tears” 1612 


GEORGE CHAPMAN, “T 


See then the generall intent and scope of nature tending to 
corruption, must likewise argue that nature her selfe in generall, 


shall at length be tainted with the same corruption. 
GoprrEY GoopaNn, The Fall of Man 1616 


Calamity is man’s true touchtone. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, The Triumph of 


Honour 1619 


Every man for himself, the devil for all. 


ROBERT BURTON, Anatomy of Melancholy 1621 


Th . 
= = but the glass, which holds the dust that measures all 
e; which also shall be crumbled into dust. 
GEorGE HERBERT, The Temple 1633 


Death ig sti 
remove, still working like a mole, and digs My grave at each 


GEORGE HERBERT, Grace 


— 
CHAPTER 8 
————— 


Baroque Extravagance, Incredulity, 


and Pessimism 
1625-1725 


Bx artists moved away from the restraint of Renaissance 
classicism toward a grandiose, ornate style which expressed the 
extremes of the time. During this period, the prestige and authority of 
Christendom was diminished by continuing ferocious doctrinal wa! 
begun during the Reformation. The ghastly Thirty Years’ Wat 
(1618-1648), which devastated central Europe and reduced the popult 
tion of Germany by a third, was but one of the conflicts initiated 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. This theological crisis also 
permitted skepticism to make formidable advances, intensifying ! 
confrontation between dogmatism and skepticism which began ne 
the Renaissance. For many free thinkers, the debate concernine 
ecclesiastical authority had little relevance, as their discussion 
centered on whether or not a supreme being even existed. pal 
i, rah by the rediscovered fragments of Sextus Empiricus, a 
me oe ad had presented several disturbing skeptical argu ‘ 
ind of Soeltea responded to his own uncertainty by recommen : of 
thinkers to Sontias a his arguments swayed @ ery t0 
find ways to count neertainty. René Descartes spent years 5 
absolutely critical, be belie en tae tmenee OF SkeDLIITE et 
ical, he believed, to find something certain—that ike 


Which h, : 
Olds reality together—or everything would disinteg™* 
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Montaigne, Descartes had to admit that our senses can indeed mislead 
us, and thus all empirical knowledge is suspect. To escape the abyss of 
uncertainty to which his questioning led him, Descartes resorted to 
tortured rationalizations to prove the existence of God, to create the 
certainty he required. 

While Descartes came close to exposing the arbitrary mechanisms 
which tell us how to experience reality, by the 1730s David Hume would 
push skeptical analysis to new extremes, demonstrating how everything 
we assume about reality—mind, substance, and causality—is merely 
anthropomorphic arrogance. And just as Descartes had feared, tradi- 
tional reality—the dominant worldview—began to disintegrate. Dur- 
Ing Descartes's life, however, a picture of the universe emerged based 
- more precise scientific measurements, and which suggested that 

rh. really no place in it for mankind. 
Gone = psimning of the eighteenth century, Baroque sensibilities 
ts ne by the Rococo style. A more graceful, subtle, and playful 
Oey his aroque, Rococo was first cultivated by the French aristoc- 
= eee, the work of such painters as Francois Boucher and 
fier: Shite ragonard. Their works featured exquisitely delicate and 
enfin ae images of gala affairs and idealized lovers which 
ey anil ed a subtle wistfulness and forced gaiety. These artists 
idden tre si doubt, because their work unconsciously expressed the 
feact me tions of a class that had outlived its usefulness. Were the 
ursue live ility becoming conscious of the fact that, other than to 
~ “in of decadent excess, they really had no reason for being? If 
arch t re the cighteenth-century vanguard in Western civilization’s 
Oward nihilism. 


P 


m 


Th 
© doors of death are ever open. 
JEREMY TAYLOR 1613-1653, Contemplation on the 
State of Man 


Hi ; 
‘self is his own dungeon. 
JOHN MILTON, “Comus” 1634 
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As our life is very short, so it is very miserable, and therefore it is 
it is short. . 

re JEREMY TAYLOR, The Rule and Exercisé of Holy Dying 


a 


JOHN DONNE 1572-1631 


am involved in mankind: 


Any man’s death diminishes me, because I 
tolls; it tolls for 


And therefore never send to know for whom the bell 


thee. 
Devotions 


But I do nothing upon myself, and yet I am mine own Executioner. 


Devotions 


It comes equally to us all, and makes us all equal when it comes. 

bes oe Oak in the Chimney, are no epitath of that Oak, © 

sated wae a = large that was; it tells me not what flocks 

of great persons’ so » Nor what men it hurt when it fell. The dus‘ 

distinguishes nothing. s is speechless too, it says nothing, 
Sermons 


PI ‘ : 
easure is ae but the intermission of pain. 
OHN SELDEN 1584-1654, Table Talk 


Gather ye roseb 
oT ye uds while 

ep is still a-flying: ne 

ed is same flower that smiles tod. 
Trow will be dying . 


ROBER’ 
Man’ T HERRICK 1591-1674, “Hesperides” 
s _— 
Ww State implies a necessary curse; 


€n not himsel : 
aes mad; when most himself, he’s worse. 
QUARLES 1592-1644, “Emblem” 
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Famine ends famine. 
BEN Jonson, Explorata 1630 


For man’s greatest offence 


Is that he has been born. 
PEDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA, 


c. 1636 


Life Is a Dream 


Every body is liable to corruption. Because compounded of a 
decaying matter, and an agitable spirit. ... And hence perhaps every 
material thing is called CORPUS, as it were corrupus, because it is 


subject to corruption. 
JoHANN Amos CoMENIUS, Naturall Philosophie 


Reformed by Divine Light 1648 


d, a perpetual and 


I put for a general inclination of all mankin 
seth only in death. And 


Tes : 
ey desire of power after power, that cea 
deli tt se of this is not always that a man hopes for a more intensive 
ai “ that he has already attained to; or that he cannot be content 
Means moderate power; but because he cannot assure the power and 
of to live well, which he has at present, without the acquisition 
more, 

Tuomas Hosses, Leviathan 165! 
No arte: 
"tag no letters; no society; and which is worst of all. continual 
Nast ~ danger of violent death; and the life of man solitary, POOr 

¥, brutish, and short. 
Leviathan 


a 


SiR THOMAS BROWNE 1605-1682 


Pro 
m ony 
Religio Medici 1643: 
re, his own 


Yet j 

Is - 

exe every man his greatest enemy, and, 4S it we 
Cutioner, 


IDE 
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id of death, as ashamed thereof, ‘tis the very 
I am not so much afraid 0 Sa eeencat cae 


isorace and ignominy of our natures, | . 
disigate us det our nearest friends, wife and children stand afraid 


and start at us. 


For the world, I count it not an inn, but a hospital, and a place, not 


to live, but to die in. 
Lord, deliver me from myself. 


The heart of man is the place the devils dwell in: I feel sometimes 4 
hell within myself. 


But age doth not rectify but inervate our natures, turning bad 
dispositions into worser habits and brings on incurable vices, for 
every day as we grow weaker in age, we grow stronger in sin. 


There is no antidote against the Opium of time... the iniquity of 
oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with the memory of 
men without distinction to merit of perpetuity. 

Urn-Burial 


The long habit of living indisposeth us for dying. 
Urn-Burial 


Many grow old before they arrive at age. 
Pseudoxia Epidemica 1646 


Almost all the nati 
at ——: — 
they are barhaiouss th of the world travel this circle; to begin with, 


nations; this order ; they become conquerors and well-ordered 
refinement enfeeb| permits them to grow, and they become refine? 
Coles them, and they return to barbarism. 


CHARLES M 
Fragments ONTESQUIEU 1689-1755, Thoughts and 


If trian 
gles made 
Chasse oe would give him three sides 
NTESQUIEU, Personal Letters 
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Duc DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 1613—1680 


What men call friendship is only a reciprocal conciliation of 
interests, an exchange of good offices; it is in short simply a form of 


barter from which self-love always expects to gain something. 
Reflexions ou sentences et maximes morales 1665 


Most men die because they cannot help dying. 
Maximes 


Chance and whim govern the world. 
Maximes 


We are all strong enough to bear the misfortunes of others. 
Maximes 


7 most of mankind gratitude is merely a secret hope for greater 
avors. 


Maximes 


ABRAHAM COWLEY = 1618-1667 


Life is an incurable disease. 
“To Dr. Scarborough” 


bal weak-built isthmus, which dost proudly rise. 
P between two Eternities! 
“Life and Fame” 


Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 
“Against Hope” 1633 


— 


T —" 
‘4 8rave’s a fine and private place, 
' none, I think, do there embrace. 


ANDREW MARVELL, “To c. 1655 


His Coy Mistress” 
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JEAN DE LA FONTAINE 1621-1695 


No matter how cowardly a man may be, he can still find someone 


more cowardly in this world. 
Les Liévre et les grenouilles 


We are never content with our lot; the worst time is always the 


present. 
L’Ane et ses maitres 


Better suffer than die. 
La Mort et le bucheron 


In this world, everyone deceives himself—we see so many fools 
chasing after shadows. 
Le Chien qui lache sa proie pour I’ ombre 


He who most resembles the dead is the most reluctant to die. 
Attrib. 


MOLIERE 1622-1673 
It is a stupidity sec orrectioa 
of the world. y second to none, to busy oneself with the ¢ 


Misanthrope 1666 


The world is full of troubles. 
L Etourdi 


A dead man ; 
n Is only a dead man and is of no importance- 
L'Amour médecin 
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Baroque Ex 


BLAISE PASCAL 1623-1662 


d one of the most profound skeptics 


Pascal might have been considere 
“a miracle” that happened to him 


and pessimists of all time except for 
in 1639. He was driving his carriage along the Seine when something 
frightened the horses and they all fell into the river. Pascal was saved 
and perceived the experience to be miraculous. He converted and 
henceforth was a great defender of Christianity. He then found himself 
in the peculiar position of providing rational support for the new-found 
convictions which he had previously ridiculed. In the latter part of 
aaa (the first bowdlerized edition, 1670; complete edition, 1844), 
ascal attempted to provide a variety of proofs to buttress theological 
doctrines. 
ais = or leap of faith, however, Pascal offered insights for a 
shrcetet y of rationalized defeat. And as an angst-ridden genius 
fie et his inner turmoil, he experienced some truly black days. In 
with ae ma of Pensées, Pascal systematically eliminates the props 
imaginar caaeetaeee his illusions. Cherished values are purely 
stent. nt € writes, and human relations and institutions are inconsi* 
certaint va in fact, is inconsistent, relative, uncertain. One 
the fericis an is finite, and “the finite is annihilated in the presence of 
initheres a and becomes pure nothingness.” Pascal's prescription is to 
oa ne’s self in strenuous activity—while the activity itself will 
ningless, it will help one overcome meaninglessness. 


From Pensées: 

Picty 

Sach dey punter of men in chains, and all condemned to death; 

nah en ee ae in the sight of the rest: who 

at One see their own condition in that of these their fellows, looking 
is Apes with sorrow and without hope, each awaiting his turn. 

€ picture of the condition of man. 
on all sides, and 


me. I look : 
me nothing 


This ; 
1s what I see, and what troubles 
Nature offers 


Cveryy 
that ‘s — I see nothing but obscurity. 
ot a matter of doubt and disquiet. 
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Too much clarity darkens. 


there could not be four friends 


All men naturally hate one another, 


in the world. 


How hollow is the heart of man, and how full of excrement. 


Everything is true in part and false in part. 


Men are so necessarily mad, that not to be mad would make one a 
madman of another order of madness. 


What a chimera, then, is man! What a novelty, what a monster, what 
a chaos, what a subject of contradiction, what a prodigy! A judge of 
all things, feeble worm of the earth, depository of truth, sewer of 
uncertainty and error, the glory and shame of the universe! 


What astonishes me most of all is to see that men are not astonished 
by their own frailty. 


The union binding mankind is based only on mutual deceit. 


We shall die alone. 
Men never do evil so completely and cheerfully as when they do 
from religious convictions. 
ia I consider the short duration of my life, swallowed UP ‘ 4 
eternity before and after, the little space which I fill... cast int 
rm eam immensity of spaces of which I am ignorant and ent 
farses on not, Iam frightened, and shocked at being here rathe! 
ies = there is no reason why here rather than there, why 
ent, “ then. Who has put me here? By whose order and 
n have this place and time been allotted to me? 

Th ; 

Ose who have likened our life to a dream were more right." 


Chan , 
‘tt than they realized. We are awake while sleeping» 
o slean 
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Baroque Extravagance, 


The eternal silence of these infinite spaces [the heavens] terrifies 


me. 
Stupefy yourself, take the holy water, receive the sacraments, and in 
the end all shall be well. 


isfortune of our mortal and 
consider it closely, 


feeble condition is so 
nothing can us. 


wretched; a tree does not 


The natural m 
wretched that when we 


Man’s greatness comes from knowing he is 

know it is wretched. 

The last act is bloody, however fine the rest of the play. They throw 

earth over your head and it is finished forever. 

We run heedlessly into the abyss after putting something in front of 

us to stop us seeing it. 

oe after all, what is man in nature? A nothing compared to the 

" inite, a whole compared to the nothing, & middle point between 

~* and nothing, infinitely remote from an understanding of the 

aie the end of things and their principles are unattainably 

me n from him in impenetrable secrecy. He is equally incapable of 
tres the nothingness from which he emerges and the infinity in 

which he is engulfed. 

occupy. He has obviously 

lace and cannot find it 


Man does not know the place he should 
but in vain, in the midst 


ies astray; he has fallen from his true p 
pr ain. He searches everywhere, anxiously 
Impenetrable darkness. 
We desi : 
reat and find in ourselves nothing but uncertainty. We 
appiness and find only wretchedness and death. 

T : , 
bs only thing that consoles us for our miseries is diversion. 
— greatest of our miseries, for it is that above all which 
mts us thinking about ourselves and leads us imperceptibly to 
struction. But for that we should be bored, anki boredom would 


And yet 
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drive us to seek some more solid means of escape, but diversion 
passes our time and brings us imperceptibly to our death. 


Unity added to infinity does not increase it at all, any more than a 
foot added to an infinite measurement, the finite is annihilated in the 


presence of the infinite and becomes pure nothingness. 


nto the world, nor what the world is, nor 


bly ignorant about everything. I do not 
or my soul, or even that part 


I do not know who put me i 
what I am myself. I am terri 
know what my body is, or my senses, 
of me which thinks what I am saying, which reflects about 
everything and about itself, and does not know itself any better than 
it knows anything else. I see the terrifying spaces of the universe 
hemming me in, and I find myself attached to one corner of this 
vast expanse without knowing why I have been put in this place 
rather than that, or why the brief span of life allotted to me should 
be assigned to one moment rather than another of all the eternity 
which went before me and all that which will come after me. I see 
only infinity on every side, hemming me in like an atom or like the 
shadow of a fleeting instant. All I know is that I must soon die, but 
what I know least about is this very death which I cannot evade. 

Just as I do not know whence I come, so I do not know whither | 
am going. All I know is that when I leave this world I shall fall 
forever into nothingness, or into the hands of a wrathful God, but 
do not know which of these two states is to be my eternal lot. Such 
is my state, full of weakness and uncertainty. 


It may be that there . 
are such thi : ot 
certain. ngs as true proofs, but it Is n 
Boe: that only proves that it is not certain that everything is 
ain—to the greater glory of skepticism. 


We ° 
€ never do evil so fully and cheerfully as when we do it out of 


Conscience. 

Thus h ain « . 

but mene is nothing but a perpetual illusion; there is not hin’ 

Presence as = Sie and flattery. No one talks about us jn our d 
would in our absence. Human relations are " y bas 
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Baroque Extravagance, 


suspicion; and few friendships would survive if 
iends said about him behind his back, 


what his fr 

spoke sincerely and dispassionately. 

Man is therefore nothing but disguise, falsehood and hypocrisy, 
ith regard to others. He does not want to be 
ds telling it to others, and all these tendencies, 


and reason, are naturally rooted in his heart. 


on this mutual 


We sail over a vast expanse, ever uncertain, ever adrift, carried to 
and fro. To whatever point we think to fix and fasten ourselves, it 
shifts and leaves us; and if we pursue it escapes OUF grasp, Slips 
ae en in eternal flight. Nothing stays for us. That is our 
sia 10n, natural, yet most contrary to our inclinations; we have a 
ning desire whereon to build a tower rising to the Infinite; but our 


whole foundation rocks, and the earth yawns to the abyss. 


T : 
ae ne of man: inconstancy, weariness, unrest. 
our of pain is a better teacher than all the philosophers put 


together. 
Quoted in John Owen's Skeptics of the French 


Renaissance 


oe 


la 
Tee to— my rui 
gree to—or rather I yearn for—my ruin. 


PIERRE CORNEILLE 1606-84. Polyeucté 1641 


The . 
world is all a carcass, smoke and vanity, 


The 
And inte of a shadow, a play 
n one word, just Nothing. 
OWEN FELLTHAM, Resolves 1623 


Ti . . 
Ade. has a way of insulting eve? the most beautiful things: and will 
your rosy cheeks just as he has wrinkled my brow: 
PIERRE CORNEILLE, Seances 2 la Marquise 
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All human things are subject to decay, 
And when fate summons, Monarchs must obey. 
JoHN DRYDEN, MacFlecknoe C- 1679 


We like sentries are oblig’d to stand 
In starless nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. 
JoHN DryDEN, Don Sebastian 1690 


JOHN LOCKE 1632-1704 


— honest heart is only a more cunning one; and honesty and good 
uate a...better regulated self-love. The love of kindred, children. 
a ae is purely love of self and one’s own immediate 

ood. ...Magnanimity an modifications 0 
this universal ihe, ee | 


Essays on Human Understanding 1690 


There 
< oat : be a constant decay of all our ideas; . . .the print 
, “ at last there remains nothing to be seen. 
Says on Human Understanding 


Possibly i 
of the a = rE were made of the morality and religions 
received even thes me find that the far greater part of manki 
the fashions of ne opinions and ceremonies they would die for 
about them rather ‘ countries and the constant practice oft 
On E toe from any conviction of their reasons. 
‘ation 


Death ig sti 
any ‘ Still Working like a mole 
gs "e bk at each remove. 
RGE HERBERT, “Grace” c. 1630 
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Wisdome teacheth men to forecast the worst, that they may be 


provided against the worst. 
WILLIAM GOUGE, God’s Three Arrows 1631 


Our knowledge is asininity, our certainties are fictions, our whole 
world is...a perpetual comedy. 

FRANCOIS DE LA MOTHE LE VAYER, 

Dialogues of Orasius Tabero 1633 


Religion always sides with poverty. 
GEORGE HERBERT, The Church Militant c. 1633 


‘Tis a very good world to live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg, or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 
It’s the very worst world that ever was known. 
JOHN WILMoT, Earl of Rochester 1647-80, The World 


JEAN RACINE 1639-1699 


Honor, without money, is just a disease. 
Les Plaideurs 


3 ‘ 
he gods be praised! My misfortunes surpass even my expectation! 
Andromaque 1667 


Life js 
ite is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel. 
Attrib. 


Be ; 
tter mad with everybody than wise alone. 
BALTASAR GRACIAN, Oraculo Manual 1647 
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The wise man always hopes for the best, but expects the worst. 
Oraculo Manual 


When one is past, another care we have: 
wave a wave. 


Thus woe succeeds a woe; aS 
ROBERT HERRICK, Sorrowes Succeed 1648 


doubtful themselves; one must therefore 
bt. What chaos! What torment for the 


The reasons for doubting are 
to wander, since, when it displays 


doubt whether he ought to dou 
mind!...Our reason is the way 
itself with the greatest subtlety, it throws us into such an 

abyss. ... Human reason is a principle of destruction and not of 
edification; it is only fit to start doubts, and to turn itself all manner 


of ways to perpetuate a dispute. 
PIERRE BAYLE, Selections from the Dictionary 1697 


THOMAS FULLER 1654-1734 
From Gnomologia 1732: 


Death surprises us in the midst of our hopes. 

Dead Men are of no family, and are akin to none. 

A bad thing never dies. 

The first Breath is the Beginning of Death. 

Positive men err most of any men. 

Many would be cowards, if they had courage enough. 
What a day may bring, a day may take away. 


Folly j 
y Is the Queen Regent of the World. 


i 
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We are born crying, live complaining, and die disappointed. 


If you have a true friend, you have more than your share. 


All men would be tyrants if they could. 
DANIEL DEFOE 1660-1731, “The Kentish Petition” 


The spirit of man is extremely sympathetic to 
falsehood.... Truth must borrow the figure of the false to be 
agreeably received by the human mind. 
BERNARD FONTENELLE 1657-1757. Quoted in Otis 
Fellows, The Age of the Enlightenment 


I am frightened by the certainties that reign around me. 


BERNARD FONTENELLE. Quoted in Emile Faguet, Dix- 
Septiéme siécle 


Every poor man is a fool. 
JAMES HOWELL, English Proverbs 1659 


In mankind sadness ranges from great to minor perfection. 
BARUCH SPINOZA 1632-1677, Ethics 1665 


Poore men haue no soules. 
JOHN HEYWoop, Three Hundred Epigrams 1652 


A “2 
long life hath commonly long cares annexed. 
NICHOLAS LING, Politeuphuia 1669 


From '8nOrance our comfort flows, 
© only wretched are the wise. 
MATTHEW PRIOR 1664-1721, “To the 
Hon. Charles Montague” 


N 
° day passeth without some grief. 
JOHN Ray, English Proverbs 1670 


bee SSS = 


90 
s were horses beggars would ride. 


If wishe 
English proverb 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 


Bears all its sons away; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 


Dies at the opening day. 
Isaac WATTS 1674-1748, 


“OQ God, Our Help in Ages Past” 


tle ones strangled. 


The big thieves are pardoned and the lit 
court preacher at Vienna, 


ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA, 
attrib. c. 1675 


I in the burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than I; 
From death’s arrest no age is free, 
Young children too may die. 
In The New England Primer, compiled by 
BENJAMIN HARRIS c. 1683 
Nothing is more common than for Great Thieves to ride in Trivmp 
when the Little ones are punish’d. 
SiR ROGER L’EsTRANCE, Aesop 1692 


bn trifling coil do we poor mortals keep; 
€, eat and drink, evacuate, and sleep. 
MATTHEW Prior, “Human Life” 


and every 


While m 
en fondly dote on their private apprehensions, 
own bralts 


concei et 
tittine an sets up an infalliable chair in his 
oa expected but eternal tumult and disorder: 
: SEPH GLANVILL, Defence of the Vanity of 
ogmatizing 1665 


Whe p ue 8 
forwa “ - done, human life is, at the greatest and best; put Ae, 
i Child, that must be played with and humored 2 ittle ¢ 


It quiet till j 
| : falls asleep, and then the care is over. 
IR Wh TIAM Treasm c DScernyrece On Poet 


1689 


) 
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The art of war, I take to be the highest perfection of human 
knowledge. 


DANIEL DEFOE, introduction to The History of 
Projects 1697 


Crimes, like virtues, are their own rewards. 
GEORGE FARQUHAR, The Inconstant 1702 


Poverty, the reward of honest fools. 
COLLEY CIBBER, Richard IIIc. 1715 


The absent are always in the wrong. 
PHILIPPE NERICAULT, L’ Obstacle Imprevu 1720 
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a. 
CHAPTER 9 
i 


The Enlightenment. . . 


Without Radiance 
1725-1800 


—— 


i bes eighteenth century is often referred to as the “Age of Enlighten 
ment” or the “Age of Reason” because of the widespread cot 
fidence in rationality and the soaring optimism that characterized the 
period. For the many champions of rationalism, the possibility of 
ameliorating all of mankind's problems—social, psychological, an 
material—seemed not just probable, but imminent. Marie Jean Com 
dorcet’s cheerful confidence was typical. In his Sketch for a Historic 
Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind, he traced the evolution © 
human development through nine epochs to the French revolution 
demonstrating that mankind was on the threshold of a total liberation 
from oppression, ignorance, and superstition. With reason pertecte™ 
the tenth epoch would see the ultimate perfection of man: ue 
ge was not to occur anytime soon, however. ' 
et or eek of reason was instrumental in exposing si 
dinarily ‘om aoe nonsense, but it also illuminated the sf 
hain range of human knowledge. As the problems "™" 
gs faced were being better deli in cleat just 
how intractable they we rama alent aC hs” wee 
itie discovered re. Moreover, as the unpalatable “tru 
lenged. By jc: ny ability to ascertain truth was pant 10 
its logical extre ntury, David Hume had taken rational skeptic nA 
me, only to find himself at a nihilistic impass¢- 
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Treatise on Human Nature he wrote that there are really no verifiable 
‘ze reality. And because 


foundations OF proofs 

nothing can be verified, he reasoned, 

discourse were, at best, dubious inferences, 
Immanuel Kant provi 

o synthesize rationalism and 


of the century, 
Hume's uncertainty when he attempted t 

information processor is 

able. Such 


empiricism. The human machine as an 
inherently limited, Kant noted, and is therefore unreli 
imes and 


“enlightenments” helped sabotage the confidence of the ti 
brought many philosophes closer to nothing. 
enti at the end of the Enlightenment, 
a ne mob during the French Revolution. Ironic, too 
‘vend ed of reason which Enlightenment thinkers ce 
e the optimism it had inspired and enlarged the rift 


reason was deified by an 
_ is the fact that 
lebrated served 
in the system 


of illusi ; 
sich conte a sen human beings depend for meaning. All and all, 
: man ad . . . ea 2 ; } 
fat eur een in his ability to overcome a STOW ing existential 
a 
I 
— endure my own despair. 
hot another’s hope. 
_ WaLsH d. 1708, “Song of All the 
rments” 
Few 
men think: ; 
pe yet all will have opinions. 
_ “igs BERKELEY, Three Dialogues Between 
ylas and Philonous 1713 
a 
JONATHAN SWIFT 1667-1745 
humanity. At 


Swift j 

1s 

es man a remembered for his ferocious attacks on 

’s profi a fool, at worst, a deranged animal. Swift was appalled 
iciency at corrupting reason to a¢ 


Ca 
Syste 
ms \ 
and elaborate religions that his satire redu 
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‘ d in i 
Jutions that have happened in empire, 
ness; “all those mighty rani = eaastiveienelilina be 
philosophy, and religion’ “ascending from the lower 
the by-product of juices and gases : 
oo hadow the brain.” Swift was particulary intolerant of 
faculties to oversh in sia, Selle 
anyone and anything professing to possess a oe 
he argued, was itself intolerable. Why should anyone 
countenance superstitious foolishness? — 
His best-known work is Gulliver’s Travels (1726), a masterpiece of 
satire in which he attacks human foibles and failings. While ail of 
Gulliver’s Travels illustrates the relativity of knowledge, the focus is on 
that “little odious vermin”—man. Gulliver finds Yahoos, the degener- 
ate, boot-licking servants of horses, particularly revolting. And when 
he finally returns home to European civilization, he is shocked by te 
offensive sights and rank odors which are all too Yahoo-like. The stenca 
of his own wife overwhelms him, and it is a full year before Gulliver 
can approach his children without retching. 
In the final years of his life, Swift bid his guests farewell wit 
“Good night; I hope I shall never see you again.” 


Ever eating, never cloying, 

All-devouring, all-destroying, 

Never finding full repast, 

Till I eat the world at last. 
“On Time” 


You must eat a Peck of dirt before you die. 
lite Conversation 


Life is a t Ww ® 
ragedy wherein we «i sia 
: © Sit as spectators for a while, 
4c Out our part In it, : 


Thoughts on Various Subjects 1714 


A nic 
© man is g man of nasty ideas, 
OUughts on Various Subjects 


U hate ang 
despj 
casional alin aural called Mankind but I like the 


» and Harry 
Uughts on Various Subjects 
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Blessed is he who expects nothing, for he shall never be 


disappointed. 
Thoughts on Various Subjects 


[are] the most pernicious race of little 


The bulk of your natives 
suffered to crawl upon the surface of 


odious vermin that nature ever 


the earth. 
lliver’s Travels 


The king of the Brobdingnagians in Gu 


My wife and family received me with great surprise and joy, because 
they concluded me certainly dead; but I must freely confess that the 
sight of them filled me only with hatred, disgust, and contempt. . - - 
As soon as I entered the house my wife took me in her arms, 


kissed me; at which, having not been used to the touch of that 


I fell into a swoon for 
my wife 


Gulliver’s Travels 


i 


Life is a i 
te is a jest; and all things show it. 
Ought so once; but now I know it. a git 
Joun Gay 1685-1732. “My Ow? Epitaph 


The ne; 

“ ie who kept the world in awe, 
lave “i whose dictate fixed the laws 
Are level the poor, the great, the small, 
vell’d: death confounds em’ all. 

Joun Gay, in Fables 1727 


44 
ALEXANDER POPE 5 
peat another 


In 

mist, T knew any man in my life who ¢ 
rtunes perfectly like 4 Christian- 

Thoughts on Various subjects 
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fe. 


This long disease, MY li 
Arbuthnot 


Epistle to Dr. 


Nature’s kindly law, 
a straw: 
delight, 


Behold the child, by 
Pleases with a rattle, tickled with 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth 
A little louder, but as empty quite: 

se his riper stage. 


Scarfs, garters, gold, amu 
books are the toys of age. 


And beads and prayer 

Pleased with this bauble still, as that before, 

Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play is 0’ef. 
An Essay on Man 1734 


Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 
An Essay on Man 


I go in quest of a great perhaps. 
Attrib. deathbed saying 


———$_—_—_—_——— rr 
Everything is indifferent to me; I cannot will anything more; often | 


do not know whether I exist or not. 
MADAME GuyYon, Madame de Guion 1720 


I enjoy vast delight in the folly of mankind; and, God be P 


that is an inexhaustible source of entertainment. 
MAry Wor Ley MONTAGU, letter to the Countess of 


Mar 1725 


raised. 


All nature wears one universal grin. 
HENRY FIELDING, Tom Thumb the Great 1730 
One misfortune never comes alone. 
HENRY FIELDING, Jonathan Wilde 1743 
When : 
ee is wrong, everyone is right. fe 
IVILLE DE LA CHAUSSEE 4d. 1754, La Gour ne 
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VOLTAIRE 1694-1778 
At the center of t was Voltaire, the 
philosophe who the Age of Reason. It is 
illuminating Candide (1752) does not 
reflect the confidence and optimism that characterized the age. Rather, 
i ision nihilistic 


the novella presents a dark vision 
The world Voltaire describes is the chaotic 


through and through. 

domain of contingency, where natural and man- 
unremitting, where human beings are nasty, petty 
world where hope is dead. In the conclusion, the black comedy of 
previous episodes has given way to a mood of somber ication. Most 


people will never be able to muster the courage for suicide, Voltaire 
suggests. The best we can do to make life bearable in an absurd world is 
to immerse ourselves in mind-numbing labor to deaden our thoughts to 
the appalling realities. 
If this is the best of all possible worlds, what are the others like? 
Candide 1752 
hang for what purpose was the earth formed?” asked Candide. 
drive us mad,” replied Martin. 
Candide 
Let us work without theorizing; it is the only way '0 make life 
endurable. 
Candide 


If 
God made us in His image, we have certainly returned the 


Compliment. 
Le Sottisier 

If , . 
God did not exist, it would be necessary 1° invent him. 
Letters 
Vinect 
er ignorant of how I was formed and how I was born. Te 
cre of my lifetime I was absolutely ignorant © oe am 0 

ing I was merely 4 P 
oe spol advance along that 


Pro 
mpted by other parrots. ..- When ! sought (0 
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infinite course, I could neither find one single footpath or fully 

discover one single object, and from the upward leap I made to 

contemplate eternity I fell back into the abyss of my ignorance. 
Philosophical Dictionary 1764 


Fortune forces us to play her terrible game like blind men: we never 
see the face of the cards. 


Philosophical Dictionary 


The truths of religion are never so well understood as by those who 
have lost the power of reasoning. 


Philosophical Dictionary 


History is after all nothing 
the dead. 


history. 


but a pack of tricks which we play upon 
--and history proves that anything can be proved by 


Quoted in Morley’s Voltaire 


Let us confess it: evil strides the world. 
Attrib. 


——_—__ 


I hear nothings, I speak nothings, | take interest in nothing, and 
from nothin 


8 to nothing | travel gently down the dull way which 
leads to becoming nothing. 


MADAME Du DEFFAND 1697-1789, Correspondence 


With what strife 
lis commonly n 
JAM 


. t 
and pains we come into the world we know not, bY 
© €asy matter to get out of it. 

ES THOMSON 1700-1748, Philosophy 


This sad Vicissitude of things. 
LAURENCE STERNE 1713-1768, Sermons 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 1706-1790 


All the few days we live are full of Vanity, and our choicest Pleasures 


sprinkled with bitterness: 
All the few Cakes we have are puffed up with Yeast; and the 


nicest Gingerbread is spotted with Flyshits! 
Letter in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 8 August 1734 


Three may keep a secret, if two of them are dead. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack 1749 


He that best understands the World, least likes it. 
Poor Richard's Almanack 1753 


When Death puts out our Flame, the Snuff 
" will tell, 
Wwe are Wax, or Tallow, by the Smell. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack 


Nine Men in ten are suicides. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack 


Who is r; 
0 is rich? He that is content. Who is that? Nobody. 
Poor Richard’s Almanack 


A man j 
4n is not completely born until he be dead. 
Letters to Miss Hubbard 


Devilc 

x Never treat one another in this cruel manner, they have mote 

and more of what Men (vainly) call Humanity. 
Letter to Joseph Priestley 1782 
real to be a Sort of Being very badly constructet ah - o 
ischieg More easily provok’d than reconcil o ~ 5 caine easily 
eCeiy’ to each other than to make Reparation, a en Pleasure 
in kil than undeceiv'’d, and having more Pride an Bl h they 
illing than in begetting one another; for without 4 Blus 


1 
id 
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assemble in great armies at Noon Day to destroy. . . . but they creep 
into Corners, or cover themselves with the Darkness of night, when 
they mean to beget, as being asham’d of a virtuous Action. A 
virtuous Action it would be, and vicious one the killing of them, if 
the Species were really worth producing or preserving; but of this 
I... doubt. 

Letter to Joseph Priestley 


In this world nothing is certain but death and taxes. 
Letter to Jean-Baptiste Leroy, 13 November 1789 


Do you please yourself with the Fancy that you are doing Good? You 
are mistaken. Half the Lives you save are not worth saving, as being 
useless; and almost the other Half ought not to be sav'd, as being — 
mischievous. Does your Conscience never hint to you the Impiety ° 
being in constant Warfare against the Plans of Providence? 

Letter to Dr. John Fothergill 


Virtue is the compensation to the poor for the want of riches: 
HORACE WALPOLE 1717-1779 Letters 


: : Te 
The councils of old age give light without heat, like the winter S 


VAUVENNARGUES, Réflexions 1746 


bahce py 
Faith is the consolation of the miserable and the terror of the oe 
Réflexions 


Life's a long tragedy, this globe the stage. 
Isaac Watts, Epistle to Mitio c. 1748 
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Letter to Joseph Priestley 


In this world nothing is certain but death and taxes. 
Letter to Jean-Baptiste Leroy, 13 November 1789 


Do you please yourself with the Fancy that you are doing Good? You 
are mistaken. Half the Lives you save are not worth saving, as being 
useless; and almost the other Half ought not to be sav’d, as being 
mischievous. Does your Conscience never hint to you the Impiety of 
being in constant Warfare against the Plans of Providence? 

Letter to Dr. John Fothergill 


Virtue is the compensation to the poor for the want of riches. 
HORACE WALPOLE 1717-1779 Letters 


The councils of old age give light without heat, like the winter sun. 
VAUVENNARGUES, Réflexions 1746 


Faith j salait 
ith is the consolation of the miserable and the terror of the happy: 
Réflexions 


Life's a i tragedy, this globe the Stage. 
SAAC WATTS, Epistle to Mitio c. 1748 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 1709-1784 


Life protracted is protracted woe. 
The Vanity of Human Wishes 1748 


Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, Roll darkling down the 


torrent of his fate? 
The Vanity of Human Wishes 


So full is the world of calamity, that every source of pleasure is 
polluted. 


The Rambler 1752 


He that lives longest lives but a little while. 
The Rambler 


But the truth is, that no man is much regarded by the rest of the 
World. He that considers how little he dwells upon the condition of 


ime learn how little the attention of others is attracted by 


The Rambler 


hate mankind 
, for I think myself one of the best of them, and I 
know how bad I am. 


The Rambler 


Human |ife 


and |; is everywhere in a state in which much is to be endured, 
little to 


be enjoyed. 
Rasselas 1759 


Life j 

is : 

€nj 4 Progress from want to want, not from enjoyment to 
Oyment ’ 


in Boswell, Life of Johnson 1784 


OSt frj 
COnfe ends are formed by caprice or by chance—mere 
"acies in vice or leagues in folly. 
Life of Johnson 
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Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
Life of Johnson 


If a man talks of his misfortunes, there is something in them that is 
not disagreeable to him; for when there is nothing but pure misery, 
there never is any recourse to the mention of it. 

Life of Johnson 


Davi HuME 1711-1776 


The intense view of these manifo 


Id contradictions and imperfections 
in human reason has SO wrought 


» OF Even of common Life, 


Universe, there is no 
Conjecture, however Wild, which May not be just; nor any one, 


er plausible, Which May not be €troneous. 
hy Does God Let People Suffer?” 


We know 80 little beyond common Life 
» With regards to the €conomy of a 


ole Shes an immense Profusion of Beings, 
OUS Variet Pecuna le and active! You admire this 
ts But Inspect a little more a eal 
; ’ Cings ing. How 
ie 10 each Other! How abe abl ihe on for theif 
Whole Present othe oemptible of Odious to the Spectator! The 
© Idea of a blind Nature, impregnated 
Uring forth from her Lap, 


’ po 
dren, oF Parental Care, her Maim’d and abortive 


“W 
hy Does God Let People Suffer?” 
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-< nothing so advantageous in the Universe, but what 
ae eee pernicious, by its Excess or Defect; nor has 
Nature guarded, with the requisite Accuracy, against all Disorder or 
confusion. The Irregularity is never, perhaps, so great as to destroy 
any Species; but is often sufficient to involve the Individuals in Ruin 
and Misery. 
“Why Does God Let People Suffer?” 


Avarice, the spur of industry. 
Essays of Civil Liberty 


Custom, then, is the great guide of human life. 
Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding 1748 


fe last of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
me all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
— alike th’ inevitable hour, 
© paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
THOMAS Gray, “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard” 175] 
Plain r; ‘ F 
ewe reason is, nine times in ten, the fettered and shackled 
dant of the. . - Passions. 
RD CHESTERFIELD, Letters, 16 March 1752 


I ° 
am “OnVinced that we h 


in the real misfortunes and pains of others. 
PMUND BuRKE, On the Sublime and Beautiful 1756 

The eae; 

mug nearer this perfecting [of reason] appears, the more 
fan the effo, this presumed advance as illusion and chimera. What 
; Binatio rts of few wise men accomplish against the unregulated 
°stablisheg, of that multitude which boldly, profanely, and ceaselessly 

Prejudice and disorder beside justice and truth? It is 


ave a degree of delight, and that no small 
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not long 2g° disabused us of the chimera of 


‘ ooular that history has 
singular d wisdom which men unfortunately will never 


an ideal perfection an 

attain. One has only to read the annals of all peoples to be 
convinced of this sad truth. 

RICH MELCHIOR G 


littérature, philosophique, 


RIMM, Correspondance 
de critique, 1757 


has a wild beast within him. 


Every man 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, Letter to Voltaire 1759 


After us the deluge. 
MADAME DE POMPADOUR d. 1764, attribution in 


Madame de Haussets, Memoires 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 1712-1778 


He who 
sath iinet look on death without fear lies. All men are 
saan = : s is the great law of sentient beings, without 
jai uman species would be destroyed 
ie, ou la nouvelle Héloise 1761 = 


Even though philo 
truth, which Of ie should be in a position to discover the 
well that his system would take any interest in it? Each one knows 
Supports it becaus Js not better founded than the others, but he 
if he came to kn it is his. There is not a single one of them ' 
falsehood that he h = true and the false, would not prefer 
fo 0 is the philoso ‘sae to the truth discovered by another. 
si own glory? Wh er who would not willingly deceive ind 
eae 0 himself ar, is he who in the secret of his heatt 
onan ed that he lifts se ny other object than to distinguish pimsel” 
in Ines the brill Imself above the vul ided tha 
te? The liance of his c . gar, provide ; 
lievers ‘Ai thing is Ompetitors, what does he emit 
1S an atheist: wi to think differently from others. 
Emile 1762. ith atheists he would be 4 believe 
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free, and yet we sce him everywhere in chains. Those 
who believe themselves masters of others cease not to be even 


greater slaves than the people they govern. 
The Social Contract 1762 


the Creator’s hands; everything 


Man is born 


Everything is good when it leaves 


degenerates in the hands of man. 
Attrib. 


All my misfortunes come of having thought too well of my fellows. 


Attrib. 


I go to see the sun for the last time. 
Last words 


DENIS DIDEROT 1713-1784 


All civi ‘ — as 
: Il civil and national institutions eventually degenerate and 
aon themselves as supernatural and divine laws. Similarly all 
os ural and divine laws strengthen and maintain themselves by 
canals es into civil and national laws. This reciprocal 
mf ion is one of the metamorphoses most fatal to the happiness 
instruction of the human race. 

Political Fragments,” Complete Works 
What a fi 
be a fine comedy this world would be if one did not play a part 

Letters to Sophie Volland 


What j 
8 monster? A being whose survival is incompatible with the 


xisting order 
Eléments de physiologie 


Evil al 
Ways turns up in this world through some genius or other. 


Rameau’s Nephew 1762 
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There's nothing certain in this world; today we are on 


top, tomorrow 

we're at the bottom of the ladder. 

Rameau's Nephew 
Whether you rot under marble or under earth, the fact remains—yoy 
Tot! 

Rameau’s Nephew 
Does one really have friends? And even if one had them, should we 
make them ungrateful?... Gratitude is a burden, and all burdens are 
meant to be shaken off. 

Rameau’s Nephew 


Everything carries within itself a hidden germ of destruction. 
“Salon of 1776,” Complete Works 


Man and woman are two very evil-minded beasts. 
“Ceci n’est pas un conte” 


There is no moral precept that does not have something inconveniett 
about it. 


Attrib. 


Every bullet has its billet. 
JOHN WESLEY, Journal, 6 June 1765 


; of 
Passion and prejudice govern the world, only under the name 
Teason. 


JOHN WESLEY, Let 
5 October 1770 


It is natural ‘0 man to indulge in the illusions of hope- = 
— Our eyes against a painful truth, and listen to the S° 
Sten, till she transforms us into beasts. f pelegat®* 
PATRICK HENRY, Speech, Virginia House © 
23 March 1775 


ter to Joseph Benson, 


are aft” 
of tha! 
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omedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel. 
HorACE WALPOLE 1717-1797, in R. Norwood, 


The Greek Drama 1920 


Life is a c 


The various modes of worship, which prevailed in the Roman world, 
were all considered by the people as equally true; by the philosopher, 
as equally false; and by the magistrate, as equally useful. And thus 
toleration produced not only mutual indulgence, but even religious 


concord. 
Epwarp GIBBON 1737-1794, Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire 1777-1788 


Two causes, the abbreviation of time and the failure of hope, will 
always tinge with a browner shade the evening of life. 
EDWARD GIBBON, Autobiography 


= the crooked timber of humanity no straight thing can ever be 
IMMANUEL KANT 1724-1804, Idee zu einer 
allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher Absicht 


In all ages to come, the savage will advance step by step toward the 
cWvilized state, while civilized man will return to his primitive 
Condition. 
GUILLUME RAYNAL, Histori philosophique ¢t politique 
des éstablissements et du commerce des Européens 
dans les deux Indes 1780 
an which we see are not by themselves what we SC©- -- lt 
on completely unknown to us what the objects may be by 
Cmselves and apart for the receptivity of our senses. We know 


nothing but our manner of perceiving them. -. - - 
IMMANUEL KANT The Critique of Pure Reason 1 


Tr ; 
eg 1S unwelcome, however divine, 
unless you adorn it, a nausea follows. 
WILLIAM Cowper, The Flatting Mill 1781 
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to be told. 


truth is fit ; 
ai The Marriage of Figaro 1784 


BEAUMARCHAIS, 


We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works die too. 
WILLIAM COWPER, The Task 1784 


what has been forgotten. 


There is nothing new except 
arie Antoinette’s milliner c. 1785 


MLLE. BERTIN, M 


Life is to most a nauseous pill, A treat for which they dearly pay. 
Puiuip FRENEAU, Human Frailty 1786 


The mass of men are neither wise nor good. 
JouN Jay, Letter to George Washington, 27 June 1786. 


The rarest of all human qualities is consistency. 
JEREMY BENTHAM, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation 1789 


Nothing. 
Louis XVI, Diary, 14 July 1789, the day the 
Bastille fell. 


Saat ie pleasure are not, in fact, so nearly allied in this life as 
€ eloquent writers have laboured to prove. 

Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT, 

A Vindication of the Rights of Woman 1792 


Th 
e€ more | “ei of men, the better I like dogs. 
ae ROLAND d. 1793, as she mounted the steps of 
€ guillotine at her execution 


The sublime a 
difficult to cla 


the ridic 
ulous; 
again, » and one step above the ridiculous, makes th 


nd the ridiculous are often so nearly related, that i = 


Ss them separatel blime: 
y. One step above the su oli 


T 
HOMAS PAINE, The Age of Reason 1794-1796 
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MARQUIS DE SADE_ 1740-1814 


For years de Sade’s blasphemous works, detailing elaborate and 
sordid sexual perversions, were considered the ravings of a diseased and 
criminal mind. His life was a continuous scandal, and his name now 
identifies “sadism,” the compulsion to achieve sexual gratification by 
inflicting pain on others. As his last request, de Sade asked that “all 
traces of my grave disappear from the face of the earth, as I flatter 
myself that my memory will be effaced from the mind of men.” While 
the location of his grave is unknown, his memory not only endures, but 
flourishes. 

The significance of de Sade’s ideas have placed him in the ranks of 
such thinkers as Friedrich Nietzsche and Sigmund Freud. He is now 
a = ‘oes of the first truly modern writers, an enfant terrible who 
imposed b € arbitrary and ultimately dehumanizing ethical constraints 
ing, de a, ta Western morality. To minimize man’s suffer- 
tions. Man te ee the total liberation of instincts and inhibi- 
Sexual deviancy and. “ = delights in cruelty. To deny expression of 
inclinations ca fe ee is in complete opposition to his natural 

Owledge of ‘idvenio att distorts his character. Only a complete 

tons neat ion will permit us to establish authentic relation- 

Although his are er and with nature. 
was ahead Ss were the product of Enlightenment rationality, de 
for his rm, of his time. His contemporaries required a heavy price 
life we t@! rebellion and call f ae ee aha 

Te spent in vari all for authenticity—over thirty years of his 
arious prisons and asylums. 
From Justine 1797: 
The laws are Bonn 
Serve... ©BOtistical 


iety, b » and we too should be egotistical. They 


lu ! : : ; 
Ou the interests of society are not our interests. 
r Orgies 
No ‘ Were 3 . . - . 
Ner comm nn uated with philosophical discussions; we had 


ted a horror than we sought to legitimate it. 


le 
***SMall pai , 
intented Paint crime as it is—always sublime and triumphant, 
Men— a) Prosperous—and virtue likewise as it can only appear 
YS sad and Sulking, pedantic and unfortunate. . - . It is 
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infinitely better to enroll oneself among the evildoers who prosper 
than among the virtuous who fail in all their enterprises. 


Happiness is not the state of the soul, but a comparison of that state 
with other states of other souls. And what comparison can be made 
when all other people are like ourselves?... My happiness can only 
exist through the misfortunes of others. 


Happiness is only in that which excites, and it is crime alone which 


excites. Virtue is simply a state of inaction and repose, and can 
never lead to happiness. 


The impossibility of outraging nature is... the greatest anguish man 
can know. 


I suffer perhaps even more than you from the mediocrity of the 


crimes which nature permits me. In all our actions it is only idols 
which we offend, and not nature itself, 


Le 


Oh well, no matter what happens, there’s always death. 
NAPOLEON I 1769-1821, attrib. 


The many men, so beautiful! 
And they all dead did lie: 
And a thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and So did I. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 1798 


———— 


ROBERT BURNS 1759-1796 
Now a’ is done that 


0 men can do, and a’ is done in vain. 
It Was 


a’ for our Rightfu’ King” 
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Man,—whose heaven erected face 
The smiles of love adorn— 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn! 
“Man Was Made to Mourn” 


The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gand aft a-gley, 
An’ lea’e us not but grief and pain 
For promis’d joy. 
“To a Mouse” 


JOHANN SCHILLER 1759-1805 


F ° 
or the world is ruled by interest alone. 
Wallenstein’s Death 1799 


With idi 
ee the gods themselves struggle in vain. 
he Maid of Orleans 1801 


The Wo . 
ate, - delights to tarnish shining names, 
= the sublime in the dust. 
he Maid of Orleans 


beauty must die! 
Nanie”’ 


— 


What ; 
Soon = ie Pride and ambition? 
Bach bullet pet Will take us in tow: 
When al got its commission, 
Gs time’s come we must g0- 
CHARLES Dippin 1745-1814, 
Each Bullet Has its Commission” 
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How short is human life! the very breath 
Which frames my words accelerates my 
death. 


HANNAH MorE_ 1745-1833, King Hezekiah 


Population, when unchecked, increases in a geometrical ratio. 
Subsistence only increases in an arithmetical ratio. 

THOMAS ROBERT MALTHUS, 

The Principle of Population 1798 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 1743-1826 


The art of life is the art of avoiding pain. 
Letter to Maria Cosway, 12 October 1786 


In the whole animal kingdom I recollect no family but man, steadily 
and systematically employed in the destruction of itself. 
Letter to Madison, July 1797 


The dead have no rights. They are nothing; and nothing cannot o¥” 
something. 


Letter to Samuel Kercheval, 12 July 1816 


CHAPTER 10 


Romanticism: A Quixotic Quest 
for Contentment in Confusion 
1800-1850 


2 the Enlightenment, the Romantic period brought a rising tide 
Sie and undermined confidence in reason. While it 
seni oe whether Romanticism was prompted by a genuine 
inquiry Or truth or by the monotony and conservatism of rational 
Was the ‘eason as the sole guidepost to truth was gradually deposed, as 
8Ystem Supposition that the world was an intelligible and orderly 
“oe this time, Arthur Schopenhauer communicated a pessimistic 
Would ha his thoroughly negative speculations—speculations that 
'Wo estas * Profound influence on philosophical inquiry for the next 
Man bene His masterpiece, The World as Will and Idea, = 
nihilistic a of every consoling illusion as it sets forth his totally 
the core Ypothesis: The Will—an inexorable instinctual ia 
Cause - Our world and is the evil truth which underlies ' ity. 
life ig doo, © Will’s rapacious appetites are impossible to satisfy, — 
at tuicide se.” be cs more than a hopeless struggle so repugm 
Seems the only enticing option. ; ; 
dents} ‘purning the iiellect and enbreckil the mystical = — 
for many ources OF knowledge, the Romantics hoped to fin ee - 
mankind's anxieties. Unfortunately, they found nothing suitable 


j= 4s rationalism weakened the influence of supernatural authority 
of 
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replace what they rejected. The movement was marked by a mood of 
brooding disenchantment, a melancholic nostalgia for the Primitive, 
and a fascination with self-destruction. Not surprisingly, it was during 
the period that the first systematic visions of the end of the world 
appeared. 


For the universe nothing—for myself, everything. 
ETIENNE PIVERT DE SENANCOUR, Obermann 1804 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 


WILLIAM WoRDswortH, “Intimations of Immortality” 
1807 


We do not want a thing because we reason; we find reasons for a 
thing because we want it. Mind invents logic for the whims of the 
will. 

GEORG FRIEDRICH WILHELM HEGEL, 

The Phenomenology of the Spirit 1807 


Misfortune had con 
m 


1 quered her, how true it is, that sooner or later the 
0 


St rebellious must bow beneath the Same yoke. 
MADAME DE STAEL, Corinne 1807 


One murder made a Villain, Millions a hero. 
BEILBY Porteus qd. 1808, Death 


I despise mankind in all its Strata. 


ALEXANDER VoN HUMBOLDT, Conversation with 
Arago 1812 


Our act; 
: es are only throws of the dice in the sightless night of 


FRANz GRILLPARZER, The Ancestress 1817 
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All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. 

“Thanatopsis” 1817 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the valleys 
Stretching in pensive quietness between, 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
sie — meadows green; and, poured round all, 
: 's gray and melancholy waste,— 

re but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, “Thanatopsis” 


0 
JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 1749-1832 


Un 
rest and so are our lot. 
tter to Sophie von La Roche 1774 


Oh, 
that I had never been born! 
Faust 1808 


All that 
ha j 
8 ‘sare existence deserves to be destroyed. 
Phistopheles in Faust 


“Ver ‘ 
Ything is all mixed up. lik , 
Peter Brey p, like mouse droppings and coriander. 


Call live j 
" the past and perish by the past. 
Priiche in Prosa 1819 


f yoy 
Start 
Us to 
Nally fj think about your physical or moral condition, 


i 
aie you are sick. 
riche in Prosa 


you 
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All that is worth thinking has already been thought. 
Spriiche in Prosa 


Deny yourself! You must deny yourself! 
that is the song that never ends. 
“Vor dem Thor” 


I do not know myself, and God forbid that I should. 
Conversations with Eckermann, 10 April 1829 


Let us not dream that reason can ever be popular. Passions, 
emotions, may be made popular, but reason remains ever the 
property of the few. 

Attrib. 


We are fated to find no resting place. 
FRIEDRICH HOLDERLIN 1770-1843, 
Hyperions Schicksalslied 


What though the spicy breezes. 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle; 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile... 
REGINALD HEBER 1783-1826, 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
“Passing away” is written on the world and all the world contains: 
FELICIA D. HEMANS 1793-1835, “Passing A¥*Y 


Life, looked at dispassionately, is such a hollow and stupid farr® 
MIKHAIL LERMONTOV 1814-1841, 
“I Skuchno, i Grustno” 
jon 
om asses away; his name perishes from record and rool 
S history is as a tale that is told, and his very monumen 


a ruin. 
WASHINGTON IRVING, The Sketch Book 1820 


Romanticism i? 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 1785-1859 


Thou hast the keys of Paradise, oh hast, subtle, and mighty opium! 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater 


If once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to 

think little of robbing; and from robbing he comes next to drinking 

and sabbath-breaking, and from that to incivility and procrastination. 
Supplementary Papers 


Who could without shuddering. . _Jook squarely at the hour of his 


birth. 
Supplementary Papers 


As the inventor of murder, and the father of art, Cain must have 
been a man of first rate genius. 

“On Murder Considered as One of the Fine 

Arts” 1827 


GEORGE GORDON BYRON 1788-1824 


ae he ambition, avarice—’tis the same, 
For all and all ill, and none the worst— 
ind th re meteors with a different name, 
eath the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 
Childe Harold 1811-1817 


*:. years steal 
i ; 
And ie the mind as vigor from the limb; 
e’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 
Childe Harold 


Allt . 
hat we know is, nothing can be known. 
Childe Harold 
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hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
and know, whatever thou has soe 
’Tis something better not to be. 


“Euthanasia” 


Lord of himself; that heritage of woe! 
“Lara” C. 
1—and, as thou rott’st away, 


Down dust 
aa thy poisonous clay. 


Ev’n worms shall perish on 
“A Sketch” 


Morn came and went—and came, and brought no day, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation; and all hearts 
Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light... 
A fearful hope was all the world contain’d; 
Forests ere set on fire—but hour by hour 
They fell and faded—and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash—and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fi 
Their funeral poles with fuel ‘aid pars up 
Wi chon sve 
ow 
And gnashed their teeth els aa “i on 
And War, which for a mo aes 
Did glut himself again: ean Wes UNE 
With blood, and ia Spit meal was bought 
Gorging faar “a = sullenly apart 
f famine fed one mh ---and the pang 
Died, and the; all entrails—men 
e m €ir bones were tombl. i 
eager by the me ess as their flesh; 
ager were devoured, 
asters. 
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Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the most 
Must morn the deepest o’er the fatal truth. 
Manfred 1817 


Time strips our illusions of their hue. 
Don Juan 1818 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 1788-1830 


There is not a more mean, stupid, dastardly, pitiful, selfish, spiteful, 
envious, ungrateful animal than the public. It is the greatest of 
cowards, for it is afraid of itself. 

Table-Talk 1821-1822 


We do not die wholly at our deaths: we have moldered away 
gradually long before, Death only consigns the last fragment of what 
Wwe were to the grave. 

“On the Feeling of Immortality in Youth” 


We are not hypocrites in our sleep. 
“On Dreams” 


Whe 
n death comes, he respects neither age nor merit. He sweeps 


fro : 
ee is earthly existence the sick and the strong, the rich and the 


ANDREW JacKSON, letter, 12 December 1824 


N spe . 
© evil is without its advantages. 
WILLIAM Hone, Every-Day Book 1827 


The best die first. 
EBENEZER ELLIOT, The Village Patriarch 1831 
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Fortune 
and gloves to those who have no hands. 
ER, Mademoiselle de Maupin 1835 


Life is an empty dream. 
ROBERT BROWNING, Paracelsus 1835 


At every moment I would be prepared to exchange my life for a 


never-having been. 
JacoB BURCKHARDT, letter to Riggenbach, 


12 December 1838 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 1788-1860 
Schopenhauer was a brooding loner whose shrewd insights have had 
a profound impact on modern man’s sense of self-worth. Extreme 
aang he argued, is the only outlook from which the world can be 
ne objectively. Optimism, Schopenhauer wrote, is not merely 
urdly naive, but is a “really wicked way of thinking, @ Di" 
ap hy the unspeakable sufferings of mankind.” His stark vision d 
orld, stripped of romanti idealisti is at 
terrifying cit Facies ic and idealistic pretense. 1 
Re cari himself the successor of Immanuel Kant, schopentant 
aia vinced that he had ascertained the “thing-in-itse™ = 
evil pine ground which underlies all realit it was 
eclicileifion human life to a stupid, self-defeating struge™’ ys 
ti st which the world is formed is the Will, a bline, ral - All 
the fein no ultimate purpose or design other than grati ication: sf 
woh indeed motivations of mankind, all nature, in oe 
iy Sach fie ib ceviniote « body itself is Will objectifiet 
cravings. Thu manipulates and destroys to satisfy ! a | 
other parti s, each individual is locked in mortal com ke 5 
particular wills, co : it fleet!” 
moments of satisfactic mpeting for the resources t at perm bor 
ion that must end in disillusionment an 
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ves for satisfaction, it can never gratify 


it is ceaseless exertion and energy expended without 
“all life is suffering.” Even if all myriad evils of the 
ted, boredom would immediately occupy their 
myth; human existence is a wholly meaningless 

round of frustration, strife, 


doomed to an eternal 
ide is a futile and foolish act because it 


not the entire wretched species. 


while the Will constantly stri 


its desires; 
purpose. Thus, 
world were elimina’ 
place. Progress is a 
enterprise, and man is 
and misery. Suicide then? Suic 
merely eliminates the individual, 


From The World as Will and Idea 1819: 


This very real world of ours, with all its suns and galaxies, is— 


nothing. 
ulum backwards and forwards between pain 


Life swings like a pend 
are in fact its ultimate consitituents. 


and ennui, and these two 


= itself is a sea full of rocks and whirlpools which man avoids 
‘s wi greatest care and solicitude, although he knows that even if 
by ne in getting through with all his efforts and skill, he yet 
haiti: so comes nearer at every step to the greatest, the total, 
mk e, and irremediable shipwreck; indeed, even steers right 
+ al, namely death. This the final goal of the wearisome voyage, 
orst for him than all the rocks from which he has avoided. 
than to happiness. 


The satisfj : 
¢ satisfied passion oftener leads to unhappiness 
rsonal welfare of 


For j 
me often conflict so much with the pe 

0 is concerned that they undermine it. 

All saticfare; . 

eae or what is commonly called happiness: is really and 
ally always negative only, and never positive. 

Wh i . . 

i os Was it that led the Cynics to repudiate pleasure in any form, if 

* Not the fact that pain is, in a greater or less degree, always 


Und up w} 
p with pleasure 
ennui is at once 


As $0 
0 
near he want and suffering permit rest to a man, 
t he necessarily requires diversion. 
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tion as knowledge attains to distinctness, as 


pre ns pain also increases, and reaches its highest 


consciousness ascends, 
degree in man. 


Thus the will to live everywhere preys upon itself, and in different 
forms is its own nourishment, till finally the human race, because it 
subdues all the others, regards nature as a manufactory for its own 
use. Yet even the human race... reveals in itself with most terrible 
distinctness this conflict, this variance of the will with itself; and we 
find homo homini lupus. 


If we should bring clearly to a man’s sight the terrible sufferings and 
miseries to which his life is constantly exposed, he would be seized 
with horror; and if we were to conduct the confirmed optimist 
through the prisons, torture-chambers, and slave kennels, over battle- 
fields and places of execution; if we were to open to him all the dark 
abodes of misery, where it hides itself from the glance of cold 
curiosity, and, finally, allow him to look into the starving dungeons 
of Ugolino, he too would understand at last the nature of this “best 
of all possible worlds.” For whence did Dante take the materials of 
his hell but from our actual world? And yet he made a very proper 
hell out of it But when, on the other hand, he came to describe 
ag: and its delights, he had an insurmountable difficulty before 
im, for our world affords no materials at all for this. 


0 life of every individual, if we survey it as a whole, ...and only 
mad = _ most significant features, is really always a tragedy; 
Bone through in detail it has the character of a comedy. 


The nat 

Histoat ne onaont Presents itself to us as intended and 

striving, our ‘ en the conviction that nothing at all is worth out 
yn culorts and struggles; that all good things are vanity, e 


world in all its l 
Oe aueeaie bankrupt, and life a business which does not 
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At bottom we are something that ought not to be; therefore, we cease 


to be. 


Death is the great opportunity no longer to be I. 

Awakened to life out of the night of unconsciousness, the will finds 

itself as an individual in an endless and boundless world, among 

innumerable individuals, all striving, suffering, and erroring; and, as 

if though a troubled dream, it hurries back to the old 

unconsciousness. Yet till then its desires are unlimited, its claims 

inexhaustible, and every satisfied desire gives birth to a new one. No 

— satisfaction in the world could suffice to still its craving, set 
inal goal to its demands, and fill the bottomless pit of its heart. 


Our exi i : 
tonnes is happiest when we perceive it least; from this it 
at it would be better not to have it. 


Whatever 

of his ling id Bay, the happiest moment of the happy man is that 
: » Ju: : 

man is that of his te cine. the unhappiest moment of the unhappy 


Tem 

yth o , 
Which | ee all of man is the only thing in the Old Testament 
truth: in, ncede a metaphysical, although only allegorical, 


deed. it is th; 
stament. it is this alone that reconciles me to the Old 


he World j 
be . NUE to flr en of tormented and agonized beings who 
set Ot Prey in ean by each devouring the other. Therefore, every 
“Maintenance ic the living grave of thousands of others, and its 
is a chain of torturing deaths. 


Seas: Clo : . 
Nsatig se of life, every day we live gives us the same kind of 


n 
Balloy,  °S the crimi , ; 
lows, Criminal experiences at every step on his way to the 


v 
“rything lin 
gers for but a moment, and hastens on to death. 
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It is clear that as our walking is admittedly nothing but constantly- 
prevented falling, so the life of our bodies is nothing but a 
constantly-prevented dying, and ever-postponed death. 


If, now, we contemplate the turmoil of life, we behold all occupied 
with its want and misery, straining all their powers to satisfy its 
infinite needs and to ward off its multifarious sorrows, yet without 
daring to hope for anything else than simply the preservation of this 
tormented existence for a short span of time. In between, however, 
and in the midst of this tumult, we see the glance of two lovers meet 
longingly; yet why so secretly, fearfully, and stealthily? Because 
these lovers are traitors who seek to perpetuate the whole want and 
drudgery which would otherwise speedily reach an end;.. . here lies 
the profound reason for the shame connected with the process of 
generation. 


The satisfaction of the reproductive impulse is utterly and 


intrinsically reprehensible because it is the strongest affirmation of 
the lust for life. 


The limitless universe is full of sufferin i infini 
everywhere, in the infinite 
Past, in the infinite future. . = _ 


To desire j feet ; ; 
mule mmortality is to desire the perpetuation of a great 


In this evi : 

will piece disproportion between the trouble and the reward, the 
a8 a fool, Or thea. “9 from this Point of view, if taken objectively, 
living works with ja a8 a delusion, seized by which everything 


is of 0 value MOst exertion of its Strength for something 


Eve nati aves 
TY nation ridicules other nations, and all are right. 
Yet for a 


thinkin pe 
of those n li 5 t 18 a precarious position to stand upon one 
one knowi Yi hi eres moving freely in boundless space 
nnumerable Simila “© OF Whither, and to be only one of 


T bei 
INZS who throng and press and toil, 
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ceaselessly and quickly arising and passing away in time, which has 
no beginning and no end. 


We can never arrive at the real nature of things from the outside. 
However much we investigate, we can never reach anything but 
images and names. We are like a man who goes round a castle 
seeking in vain for an entrance and sometimes sketching the facades. 


The will’s self-elimination, in other words, resignation. This is the 
ultimate goal, and indeed the innermost nature of all virtue and 
holiness, and is salvation from the world. 


bs are like entrapped elephants, which rage and struggle fearfully 
on many days, until they see that it is fruitless, and then suddenly 
T their necks calmly to the yoke, tamed forever. 


a so we draw wards off the death that constantly impinges 

longer cecal c. we struggle with it every second, and again at 

siery diene oom through every meal we eat, every sleep we take, 

triumph, for b ae ourselves, and so on. Ultimately death must 

its prey nl y birth it has already become our lot, and it plays with 

y for a while before swallowing it up. 

The i 

Same foe great majority is only a constant struggle for this 

€nables them ies with the certainty of ultimately losing it. What 

Of life endure this wearisome battle is not so much the love 
4s the fear of death. 


The Ceasele 


Change in SS efforts to banish suffering achieve nothing more than a 


its form. 
The 
Metcilesgh ied wishes, the frustrated efforts, the hopes 

life, wi ’ lighted by fate, the unfortunate mistakes of the whole 
tragedy, i suffering and death at the end, always give us a 
“Xistence as if fate wished to add mockery to the misery of our 
Cannot lig life must contain all the woes of tragedy, and yet we 
Metal of Lif assert the dignity of tragic characters, but, in the broad 
Ue, are inevitably the foolish characters of a comedy. 
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This world of humanity is the kingdom of chance and error. These 
rule in it without mercy in great things as in small; and along with 
them folly and wickedness also wield the scourge. 


As regards the life of the individual, every life-history is a history of 
suffering, for, as a rule, every life is a continual series of mishaps 
great and small, concealed as much as possible by everyone, because 
he knows that others are almost always bound to feel satisfaction at 
the spectacle of annoyances from which they are for the moment 
exempt; rarely will they feel sympathy or compassion. But perhaps at 
the end of his life, no man, if he be sincere and at the same time in 
possession of his faculties, will ever wish to go through it again. 
Rather than this, he will much prefer to choose complete non- 
existence. 


The miseries of life can very easily increase to such an extent—and 
this happens every day—that death, which is otherwise feared more 
than everything, is eagerly resorted to. 


With every human undertaking there is something that is not within 
Our power, and does not come into our calculations; the desire to 
gain this for ourselves is the origin of the gods. 


Everything is beautiful if it does not concern us.... Life is never 
beautiful, but only pictures of it, namely in the transfiguring mirror 
of art or of poetry, particularly in youth, when we do not yet know it 


No one has the remotest idea why the whole tragi-comedy exists. 


eg of constantly needy creatures who continue for a time F 
tely by devouring one another, pass their existence in anxiety 4 


Want, and often end : _ ; eet 
the arms of dah: ure terrible afflictions, until they fall at la 


We are justified ‘ : . 4,9 
IN as: . world, 
Undless jn Space Serting that the whole of the objective 


: » SO infinite in ti able in its 
Perfection, ig reall in time, so unfathom 


_ wail Only a certai ffection of the 
Pulpy mass in the sail” rtain movement of a 
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the maintenance of the individual 


ated for 
cient even for this. 


intellect is calcul 
is barely suffi 


The 
_and, as a rule, 


alone 
the slightest power of 


s fortieth year, any man of 
of misanthropy. 


On passing hi 

mind... will hardly fail to show some trace 
The Ages of Life 1851 

__a fate deplored at times, 


Th be alone is the fate of all great minds 
of two evils. 


but still always chosen as the less grievous 
The Ages of Life 
ng a little birth, every 


Each day is a little life: every waking and risi 
and sleep a little 


fresh . . 
— a little youth, every going to rest 
Our Relation to Ourselves 1851 


Man is little inferi 
inferior to the ti i vagery. 
ger and hyena in cruelt and sa . 
Parerga und Paralipomena 1851 , 


There is 
no . 
human fowey so palpable but that it may be firmly planted in 
by constantly saber begin to inculcate it before the age 
> ing it with an air of great Jemnity. 
Studies in Pessimism 1851 = : 


five 


have ever given 


Whoe 

Ver seri 

Our rae, erlOusly thinks that superhuman beings 
and that of the 


Informati 
World, ig loa as to the aim of its existence 
pte. his childhood. 
By he Christian System” 
*rything j 
UB IS as it 5 
Nally of ber it should be, in a world where each of us pays the 
ae in his own peculiar way: 
plete Essays of Schopenhauer 
there would be no such 
Id satisfy us in itself, 


If jj 
fe 
thi, “ST poss 
sat as bores janes of any intrinsic value, 
We should M at all; mere existence wou 
Co Want for nothing. 
mplete Essays of Schopenhauer 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 1792-1822 


Death is here and death is there, 

Death is busy everywhere, 

All around, within, beneath, 

Above is death—and we are death. 
“Death” c. 1818 


Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of Misery. 
“Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills” 


I fall upon the thorns of life; 
I bleed. 


“Ode to the West Wind” 1820 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. 

“Adonais” 1821 


Cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 
“Adonais” 


The flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow dies; 
All that we wish to Stay, 
Tempts and then flies. 
What is this world’s delight? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright... . 
“Mutability” 1324 


“My name is Ozymandia 
_On My works, 
Nothing beside rem, 


S, king of kings; 
ye Mighty, and despair!” 
ains. Round the decay 
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dless and bare 
that colossal wreck, boun 
. vse and level sands stretch far away. 
“Ozymandias,” 1818 


No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. 
Prometheus Unbound 1820 


Then black despair, the shadow of a starless night, was thrown over 
the world in which I moved alone. 
“Revolt of Islam” 


Time is a great teacher, but unfortunately it kills all its pupils. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ 1803-1869, Almanach des lettres 
francaises 


JOHN KEATS 1795-1821 


Nothin. « 

othing in the world is provable. 
Letters 1818 

Fade fi 


ar awa , 
What thou 


© Wearj 
Here wines 


dissolve, and quite forget 
Ong the leaves hast never known, 
Where sot, fevets the fret, 
Node sit and hear each other groan. 
€ to a Nightingale” 1819 
4M in t 
lo Ome ~ temper that if I were under water I would scarcely 
to the top. 
Letters 


kick 


Upon 
°F the atte I dislike mankind: whatever people on the 
“Upriseg tion may advance, they cannot deny that they ar wey 


Caring of a good action and never of a bad one. 
Letters 
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I’m glad there is such a thing as the grave. 
Letters 


THOMAS CARLYLE 1795-1881 


Habitually melancholic and irritable, Carlyle was unable to find any 
deep meaning in life. While The French Revolution (1837) is his best- 
known book, the Philosophical satire Sartor Resartus (Latin, “tailor 
tk, and it aroused a violent protest 
oosely autobiographical, and in it 
Carlyle is bitter, savage, and apocalyptic. The story follows the 


: . 7 » who, after a lifetime of despair 
and disappointment, finally realizes that “this poor, miserable, ham- 


Pered, despicable Actual” is all there is. The intellectual/spiritual core 


at which we formed our deepest convictions is long since dead and 
n. 


Ompanionless, conscious? 
Sartor Resartus “mee 


Thus, like ¥ . 
¢ Inane; eee Te breathing Spirit-host, we emerge from 
again into the thane, UY across the astonished Earth; Then plunge 

Sartor Resartus 


lea i 
'WO eternities, sisam of time between the cold and eternal peaks 


On Heroes and Hero 


. “Worship 1840 
This World is 
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i i f-shrouded life: consuming, if 
ead a most dyspeptic, solitary, sel 
vos in silence, my considerable daily allotment of pain. 
Letter to Ralph W. Emerson 


What is Man? A foolish baby, 
Daily strives, and fights, and frets; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing; 
One small grave is what he gets. 
“Cui Bono” 


Sleep is good, death is better; but of course, the best thing would be 
never to have been born at all. 


HEINRICH HEINE 1797-1856, Morphine 


There are more fools in the world than there are people. 
Morphine 


My life is one demd horrid grind. 
CHARLES DICKENS, Nicholas Nickleby 1838 


GIACOMO LEOPARDI 1798-1837 


We, Who H 
Petsonitieg — recognize (nor believe in) fortune or fate, or any 
© N0 one a and necessity which compels and rules over us, 
re 8alnst whom to vent the feeling of hatred and horror (if 


We a 
ma . 
Bains ee and constant and incapable of yielding) except 


Zibaldone 1827 
Whe 
Tever 
Nason fy melancholy does not reign in modern literature, the only 
T that is weakness, 
Zibaldone 
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Man (and the other animals as well) is not born to enjoy life, but 
only to perpetuate it, to communicate it to others who follow him, to 
conserve it.... A frightful, but nevertheless a true proposition and 
conclusion of all metaphysics. Existence is not for him who exists, 
nor is it for his end and good; and if he finds therein any good, it is 
just a pure chance; the person who exists is for existence, and 
nothing but existence, and this is his real pure aim. ... All this is 
manifest if we see that the true and the only aim of Nature is the 
conservation of the species, and not the conservation or the happiness 
of the individuals; which happiness does not exist in the world at all, 
neither for the individuals nor for the species. Hence one must in the 
last stage come to the above-mentioned general, supreme, and 
terrible conclusion. 

Zibaldone 


When love is born deep down in the heart, simultaneously a languid 
and weary desire to die is felt in the breast. 
Zibaldone 


About us boredom fastens its bandages; 
tomb sits motionless the Void. 


Pensieri 1834—1837 


by our cradle and on our 


Living is a misfortune, death a kindness. 
Sopra un Basso rilievo antico sepolcrale 


VICTOR HUGO 1802-1885 


The malicious have a dark happiness. 
Les Misérables 1862 
submerged i : than one side of things; the other side is ‘ 
© yoke without ere of terrifying mystery. Mankind submits 
"seless, and fleeting ® the reasons; all that he can see is shor! 


A Villequier 
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hing but a reed trembling in the wind. 


Man is not : 
A Villequter 


Follow my example: I live detached from the world; be resigned. 
A Ma fille 


oo 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 1803-1882 


The whole frame of things preaches indifferency. 
Essays 1870 


The people are to be taken in very small doses. If solitude is proud, 
so is society vulgar. 
Essays 


Every man is wanted, and no man is wanted very much. 
Essays 


The end of the human race will be that it will eventually die of 
Civilization, 


Essays 


N . . 
° man speaks the truth or lives a true life two minutes together. 
Journals 


We . . 
© are always getting ready to live, but never living. 
Journals 


The ; 
More discontent the better we like it. 
Papers from the Dial: A Letter 


ne ho 3 Proud world! I’m going home, 
Tt not my friend; I am not thine. 
“Good-bye, proud world!” 


N 
“ture abhors the old. 
Circles 
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There are many things of which a wise man might wish to be 
ignorant. 
Demonology 


MAX STIRNER 1806-1856 


Stirner’s Ego and His Own (1845) is the product of an intellectual 
rebel. In it, he celebrates the instincts, denies the reality of absolutes, 
and rejects all generalizations as meaningless. The measure of all 
things and the sole source of truth is the individual alone, who is 
charged with cultivating his uniqueness. To this end, the individual is a 
law unto himself, beholden to no one. He has no rights or obligations, 
and there is no natural law—except might. An individual’s strength 
alone justifies his actions. To assert his will, then, the egoist fights with 
everything at his disposal to destroy anything that stands in the way of 
its development 


Stirner died in abject poverty, completely forgotten. His nihilistic 
Philosophy proved more resilient. 


From The Ego and His Own: 


I do not want the libert 


y of men, nor their equality; I only want my 
Power over them, I wa: ama d 


t to mak ial for 
enjoyment. nt to make them my property, materi 
We owe each other p F 
nothing, ou 1 owe 
Most to myself, 8, for what I seem to owe to y 


M os ; 
i teen 'S neither the divine nor the human, not the true, good 
ut ie Ctc., but solely what is mine, and it is not a general on 
nique, as | am unique. Nothing is more to me than my 
From 


I : . one 
is to ae Ph question is not how one is to win life, but how at 
° {0 dissolve Oneself, to live oneself out... . £2 
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ing li 4 it in the way that one uses a 
life means using life up. . .consuming it in the 
es in consuming it. ..- I enjoy myself according to my own good 
pleasure. “Life” is of no concern to me, except as something to be 


squandered ; 


Whether what I think and do is Christian, what do I care? Whether 
it is human, liberal, humane, whether unhuman, illiberal, inhuman, 
what do I ask about that? If it only accomplishes what I want, if only 
I satisfy myself in it, then overlay it with predicates as you will; it is 
all alike to me. Perhaps I too, in the very next moment, will defend 
myself against my former thoughts; I too may well change suddenly 
my mode of action; but not because it does not correspond to 
Christianity, not because it runs counter to the eternal rights of man, 
=a because it flies in the face of mankind, humanity, and 
Geert tienes ite I am no longer all in it—because it 
s me a full enjoyment, because I doubt the earlier 


thought , 
ic ish no longer please myself in the mode of action just now 


No : 
ea is sacred, for let no thought rank as “devoti 1,” no 
etc.), no re (no sacred feeling of friendship, mother’s feelings, 
Property, and . aacrne They are all disposable, my disposable 

, are annihilated as they are created by me. 


] 
have made nothing my cause. 


A . 
ll things are nothing to me. 


! want 
mere] ‘ 
hu y to be I. I think nothing of Nature, men and their laws, 


MAN soci 
lety and its 
it. y and its love, and I sever every general connection with 


For 
: ME NO one is 
Object. | an poh ° Person to be respected. . . but solely an 
wy resting or uninteresting object, useful or useless. 
. 20t love th 

dissolve Mind aie rd, for 1 annihilate it, as 1 annihilate myself: I 

every impression os the world and men! Thus I keep myself open to 
ithout being sundered from myself by any of 
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the loved one for any more than 


love... without taking 
them, I can .thus I only utilize him; I 


the object of my love, which my love uses. . 
enjoy him. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 1807-1882 


There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 
“The Reaper and the Flowers,” 1839 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

“A Psalm of Life” 


In this world a man must either be anvil or hammer. 
Hyperion 1839 


The world loves a spice of wickedness. 
Hyperion 


An ancient timepiece says to all— 
“Forever-never! 
Never-forever!” 
“The Old Clock on the Stairs” 1845 


And, as she looked around, she saw how 
Death, the consoler, 
ing his hand upon many a heart, had healed it forever: 
Evangeline 1847 
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Ships that pass in the night, and speak to each other in peseng:; 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness; 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak to one another, 

Only a look and a voice; then darkness again and a silence. 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn” 1863 


So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of Sleep to understand 


How far the unknown transcends the 
what we know, 


“Nature” 1876 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 1809-1849 
It is ey 
Mio ias that we are hurrying onward to some exciting | 
destruction °° never-to-be-imparted secret, whose attainment is 


“M.S. Found in the Bottle” 1833 


ut 
~~ OUt are the lights—out all! 


Beiteers Over, each quivering form, 
» 4 funeral pall, 
And the N with the rush of a storm, 
Uprice a! pallid and wan, 
That thee Unveiling affirm 
hero 4Y is the tragedy, “Man,” And the 
the Conqueror Worm. 
‘ ‘The Conqueror Worm” 1843 
I that 
we OF seem is but a dream within a dream. 
A Dream Within a Dream” 
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Gaily bedight, 

A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in shadow, 

Had journeyed long, 

Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 

But he grew old— 

This knight so bold— 

and o’er his heart a shadow 

Fell as he found 

No spot of ground 

That looked like Eldorado. 
“Eldorado” 1849 


Thank Heaven! the crisis, 
The danger, is past, 
And the lingering illness 
Is over at last— 
And the fever called “Living” 
Is conquered at last. 
“For Annie” 1849 
Children are never too tender to be whipped. Like tough beefsteaks 
the more you beat them, the more tender they become. 
Attrib. 


GEORG BUCHNER 1813-1837 


: ae . horrible sameness in all human nature, and in met jivioo™ 

pci. 6 one inevitable power lent to all and to none: : the 

so much surf on a wave, greatness the sheerest ar ‘an iro” 
ne of genius a puppet play—a child’s struggle net is 

. che greatest of us can only recognize it, to contro 

impossible. : : 


Danton’s Death 1835 
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I cannot tell what part of me deceives the other. 
Danton’s Death 


We are always on stage, even if, at the end, we are stabbed to death 


in earnest. 
Danton’s Death 


The urge for destruction is also a creative urge! 
MICHAEL BAKUNIN 1814-1876, “Reaction in 
Germany” 1842 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD 1813-1855 


dee not protect believers from the Void; in fact, they often 
parent €m to it. Oedipus, for example, was destroyed without 
A a oe Job was tortured as a result of an arbitrary wager, and 
Puzzled ne cSt Of faith was an horrific nightmare. Kierkegaard, 

by the meaning of such examples, spent a lifetime ruminating 


Of the ao line separating the anxieties of faith from the terror 


oto etkegard, choosing between God and Nothing is perhaps ig 
en See. decision of many decisions human beings OF as c“ 
Necessit think deeply about ourselves, Kierkegaard realized, sae 
ings, h °F choice that lies at the very core of ee ied 
Thougt Owever, by their very nature, are finite, partial, ee 7 
Valid cr} Tequired to make decisions, we are incapable of " peak 
“tanda a for weighing alternatives; there are absolutely 7 ; ati 
8d we J Choosing without knowing, decisions are ie ys ied 
Besse “Xperience dread knowing that we are held accoun 
ade reg “2% Fationalize, lie, or make lea a 
Paingy Ponsibility. Life, accordingly, is 4 road w 4 
Paradox filled with boredom, emptiness, an 
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After much anxious introspection, Kierkegaard chose Christianity, 
knowing full well that even if a relationship with God was Possible, jt 
would not rescue him from inner emptiness and existential panic, 


I stick my finger into existence—it smells of nothing. Where am 1? 


Who Am I? How came I here? What is this thing called the world? 
What does this word mean? 


Repetition 1843 


The gods were bored, and so they created man. Adam was bored 
because he was alone, and so Eve 


was Created. Thus boredom 
entered the world, and increased in proportion to the increase of 
population. Adam was bored alone, then Adam and Eve were bored 
together; then Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel were bored en 
famille; then the Population of the world increased, and the peoples 
were bored en masse. 


Either/Or 1843 


ing. I do not care to ride, for the exercise is 

t care to walk, walking is too strenuous. I do not 

Care to lie down, for I Should either have to remain lying, and I do 

not care to do that, or I should have to get up again, and I do not 

Care to do that either. Summa summarum: I do not care at all. 
Either/Or 


My soul’s Poisonous doubt is all-consuming. My soul is like the dead 
Sea, Over which no bird 


can fly; when it has flown midway, then it 
sinks down to death and destruction. 
Either/Or 


The majority of me 
more than they we 
With the addition 

Si 


n do never really manage in their whole life to be 
re in childhood and youth, namely, immediacy 
of a little dose of self-reflection. 

ckness Unto Death 1844 


great 
No longer can the individual, as in former times, turn to the 
When he grows confused. 


The Present Age,” Two Ages 1846 
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The present age is essentially a sensible, reflective age, devoid of 
passion, flaring up in superficial, short-lived enthusiasm and 
prudentially relaxing in indolence. 

“The Present Age,” Two Ages 


My doubt strikes terror into me—nothing can restrain it—it is a 
pernicious hunger, I can consume all reasoning, all consolation and 


solace, I run down all resistance at a speed of 10,000 miles per 
second. 


The Journals (at age thirty) 


ae no reasonable meaning to any single action or to my 
und sie It was only supposed that I could have avoided 

€rstanding this from the very beginning—it has been so long 

‘a all. Today or to-morrow sickness and death will come (they 
stench pan, to those I love or to me; nothing will remain but 
Will be for worms. Sooner or later my affairs, whatever they may be, 
effort? gotten, and I shall not exist. Then why go on making any 

* And how go on living? 
The Journals 


People ha 


‘xample, rdly ever make use of the freedom which they have, for 


reedom of thought; instead they demand freedom of 
48 Compensation. 


he Journals 


For th 
e j 
believeg, su is the object of faith, and the only object that can . 
On Becoming a Christian 1848 
That j 
™ ighs into 
Sternity Ne road we all have to take—over the bridge of sighs | 


Kierkegaard Anthology 


h dividual is his own center, and the world centers in him. 
Kierkegaard Anthology 
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There is a system of logic, but there is no system of human 


xistence. 
. Kierkegaard Anthology 


Life is lived forward, and understood backward. 
Kierkegaard Anthology 


There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy. 


THomaAs Hoop 1799-1845, “Ode to Melancholy” 


Believe everything that you hear about the world; nothing is too 
impossibly bad. 


HONORE DE BALZAC 1799-1850, in J. R. Solly, 
Reflections on the Art of Life 


I do not have to forgive my enemies, I have had them all shot. 


RAMON Marfa NARVAEZ 1800-1868, in B. Conrad. 
Famous Last Words 


Consider the lili 
We are as they; 


Like them we fade away 
As doth a leaf. 


es of the field whose bloom is brief: 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 1830-1894, “Consider” 


a 


HENRY Davip THOREAU 1817-1862 
If mi 
Isery — Company, Misery has company enough. 
Ournal, | September 1851 
A Stereot ‘ whe 
are called the pat unconscious despair is concealed even undef 


es and amuse ind. 
Walden 1854 ments of mankind 
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i ion. What is called 
of men lead lives of quiet desperation 
resignation 1S confirmed desperation. 
Walden 


HERMAN MELVILLE 1819-1891 
- . . > in 
Born in throes, ’tis fit that man should live in pains and die 
pangs. 
Moby Dick 1851 


: soul 
For as this appalling ocean surrounds the verdant land, _— 
of man there lies one insular Tahiti, full of peace and joy. 
encompassed by all the horrors of the half-known life. 
Moby Dick 


Take high abstracted man alone; and he seems + meee. ae re 
* Woe. But from the same point, take mankind 7 
MOst part, they seem a mob of unnecessary duplicates. 
Moby Dick 
" _ yet 
i what “lernal, unstirring paralysis, and deadly, hope’: =e 
“Atique Adam who died sixty round centuries 48° 
Moby Dick _ 
F i $s 
os small fowls flew screaming over the yet yawning a ve 
Ne surf at against its steep sides; then all — years ag0- 
of the sea rolled on as it rolled five = 
The sinking of the Pequod in Moby ne 


Brea Sh woud 


No ths 
8, | would prefer not to.” 
Bartleby the Scrivner 


ee 
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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 1821-1867 


His debauched and violent life brought him to an oy! and painful 
death, which he apparently anticipated when he wrote, “ — that 
my life was damned right from the beginning, and that it is so lorever, 
His only work of poetry, Les Fleurs de mal (The Flowers of Evil 1857), 
outraged readers, was publicly condemned, and became a byword for 
depravity and perversion. The collection, however, is the product df 
genius and foreshadows the direction of much of twentieth-century 
poetry. With his conviction of the inseparable nature of beauty and 
corruption, Baudelaire could explore the distinctive charm of a rotting 
carcass, and with exquisite subtlety, many of his poems examine the 
beauty of the perverse, morbid, and grotesque. Scorned throughout ais 
life for his eccentricities, his later work comes to reflect a consuming 
pessimism. 


If rape, poison, the dagger and incendiarism 
Have not yet embroidered with their pretty designs 
The banal canvas of our wretched destinies, 


It’s because (alas!) we've not enough courage to act otherwise. 
“Au Lecteur” 


Error and folly, sin and avarice, 
Have breached the walls and ta’en our souls by force, 
And lovingly we nourish our remorse, 
beggars sit and flaunt their crawling lice.... 

“Au Lecteur” 


Blinded by science, 
eming itself lord 
out . . 

My Ng to god, in its death-agony: 


7 my image, Thee I hate and curse!” 
Le Voyage” 


chattering Humanity, 
of the universe, 


Romanticism aa 


is flawed, and when, a prey to ennul, 
Li ee to fill the cold night air with her songs, 
It often happens that her weakened voice 
Resembles the death rattle of a wounded man, 
Forgotten beneath a heap of dead, by a lake of blood, 
Who dies without moving, striving desperately. 

“La Cloche Félée” 


I am not a dupe, I have never been a dupe! I say Long live 
Revolution! as I would say Long live Destruction! Long live 
Expiation! Long live Punishment! Long live Death! 

“Pauvre Belgique!” 


oe Lord! give me the strength and the courage 
sata pe my body and soul without loathing! 
Un Voyage a Cythére” 


The true Saint is the , ; 
800d of the people. who whips and who kills people for the 


Journaux Intimes 


Anythi : 
nything the devil does is always done well! 
L'Irrémédiable” 


A 
ha mes I say: the sole, su 
that Is Committing evil, 
D evil lies all Pleasure 
usées | 


preme pleasure of love is the certainty 
And men and women know from birth 


W 
fee @ man takes 


dhe lO see him 
Cath agony. 


- his bed, nearly all his friends have a secret 
~s Some to prove that his health is inferior to 
€ disinterested hope of being able to study a 


Curiosités esthétiques 
ls by : 
Uniy i 
People ke ersal Misunderstandin 


ae ach other, the 
rlosités esthétiques 


g that all agree. For if, by ill luck 
y would never agree. 


, 
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1 love Wagner, but the music I prefer is that of a cat hung up by its 
tail outside a window and trying to stick to the panes of glass with 
its claws. 


Attrib. 


Oh, Vanity of vanities! 

How wayward the decrees of Fate are; 
How very weak the wise, 

How very small the very great are! 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 1811-1863, 
“Vanitas Vanitatum” 


No religion! is my religion; no philosophy! is my philosophy. 
LUDWIG FEUERBACK, “Fragmente” 1846 


ee 
CHAPTER Il 


Realism, Decadence, and 
the Fin de Siecle: 
Is This All There Is? 
1850-1900 


y the latter half of the nineteenth century, scientific developments 
were adding to an ever-present pessimism, and it was becoming 
Den and more difficult to say “yes” to life. The theories of Charles 
az ot for example, played an important role in paring away more of 
myths that human beings relied on. The unflattering portrait of 
all # Bp suggested in Origin of the Species destroyed once and for 
ines a that man occupied an exalted position in the scheme of 
poe blind wrecked the dream of cosmic purpose. Biological necessity 
iit 4 wo determinism reduced man to merely another cipher playing 
indie beeen role in a complex but aimless evolutionary process. 
Acotited ¢ visions of the world had been expressed before but had never 
engineers uch widespread attention, influencing philosophers, social 
Midas » and artists. 
Create a ~~ by a Darwinian worldview, the Realists were inspired to 
communicate that would totally eliminate an idealization of life and 
8tim world ot ie Objective impressions. The result: images of a 
© boredo where grubby, pathetic characters struggle alternately with 
M and agony of life. The realist writer Gustave Flaubert, for 
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example, created Emma Bovary, a woman whose mind is filled with 
silly, romantic fictions. Driven by a profound discontent, Emma flies 
headlong into a self-destructive binge culminating in her Suicide, 
Elsewhere, Fyodor Dostoevski created such characters as the Under. 
ground Man, Raskolnikov, and Ivan Karamazov, who all grapple with 
meaninglessness, only to be destroyed or ruined by the experience, 
Artists Gustave Corbet, Honoré Daumier, and Edouard Manet painted 
Struggling victims clinging precariously to life’s squalid and depressing 
underbelly. Late in the century, the Naturalists tried to create a super- 
realism by joining their art even more tightly to post-Darwinian 
determinism. In the process, they developed a deeply pessimistic 
literature. Imagining they were as objective as scientists, the Natural- 
ists depicted human beings as further denigrated, wounded, dangerous 
Creatures in a menacing world, the impotent pawns of heredity and 
environment who inevitably disintegrate or are exterminated. 

In addition to their impact on artists, the influence of scientific 
models is reflected in the Politics of the mid-nineteenth-century 
terrorists of France, Germany, and Russia. The revolutionary nihilists. 
Supported by materialistic hypotheses, regarded civilization as the 
outgrowth of hypocrisy and lies and advocated its complete destruction. 
Their nihilistic code was annihilate God, civilization, property, 
morality. It was, no doubt, Friedrich Nietzsche who best understood the 
implications of scientism. The product of the late nineteenth century s 
Bloomy Zeitgeist, Nietzsche vowed to strip away everything = 
Samouflaged the Void to show life in all its hideousness. He is 
modern world’s first cosmic nihilist, the first to recognize the apocalyP 
nc ramifications of Western civilization's pathology. With Nietzsche. 


fully articulated diagnosis of the West's irreversible drift ' 
Oblivion emerges. 


Fin de siécle corr 


; . 1] doce 
uption, hypocrisy, and decadence are we 
mented. As with al : 


ther 
. I dying Civilizations, by the end of the century a 
18 evidence that an irreversible decay had begun to erode 


, td rditY 
er : nm Acutely conscious of the nastiness and wee ‘ 

; affairs, the Decadents i int to invert con” a 
Social values made it a point 


‘ 1 
‘0 revel in depravity, ugliness, and perversion, 4 
ig Cultivate the neglected charm of what Charles Baudel@! 
Called the “phosphorescence of put rescence. ” 
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In retrospect, the obsessions of so many nineteenth-century figures 
with decay and destruction must have originated from a growing 
awareness and preoccupation with Nothing. And during the century, 
even the theories of science corroborated the pessimistic existential 
conclusions that artists and philosophers expressed. 


Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. 

Ropert G. INGERSOLL 1780-1867, 

The Complete Works of Robert G. Ingersoll 


As a rule the devils have been better friends to man than the dogs. 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, The Complete Works 


We bargain for the graves we lie in. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
1848 


A sucker is born every minute. 
P. T. BARNUM, attributed 1850 


Cr ‘ 
uelty was the vice of the ancients, vanity is that of the modern 


Ww 
Orld.... The fewer his years the fewer his tears- 
H. G. BoHN, Handbook of Proverbs 185° 


The tradition of all the dead generations weighs like @ nightmare 8 


© brain of the living. 
KARL Marx, The Eighteenth Brumatre of Louis 


Bonaparte 
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ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 1809-1892 


But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry. 
“In Memoriam A.H.H.” 1833 


All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave. 
“The Lotus-Eaters” 1841 


Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of his rest. 
“Locksley Hall” 


A day less or more 

at sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 
“The Revenge” 


The worst is yet to come. 
“Sea Dreams” 1860 


Happy men that have the power to die. 
“Tithonus” 1860 


A life of nothings, nothing worth, 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth.... 
A still small voice spake unto me, 
“Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better to be?” 

“The Two Voices” 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 1809-1894 


Unwept, unblest, unhonored, and unpaid. 
The Tail Piece 1830 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes in the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 
“The Deacon’s Masterpiece” 


We softly sink to dark oblivion’s shade, 
To live is to function. That is all there is in living. 
Speech on his ninety-first birthday 


Life is a fatal complaint, and an eminently contagious one. 
The Poet at the Breakfast-Table 1860 


There are three wicks you know to the lamp of a man’s life: brain, 
blood, and breath. Press the brain a little, and its light goes out, 
followed by both the others. Stop the heart a minute, and out go all 
three of the wicks. Choke the air out of the lungs, and presently the 
fluid ceases to supply the other centers of flame, and all is soon 
Stagnation, cold and darkness. 


The Professor at the Breakfast-Table 


This quiet Dust was Gentlemen and Ladies, 
And Lads and Girls; 
4s laughter and ability and sighing, 
nd frocks and curls. ; 
EMILy DickINsoN 1830-1886, “The Single 
Hound” 1860 
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Life is a smoke that curls— 
Curls in a flickering skein, 

That winds and whisks and whirls, 
A figment thin and vain, 
Into the vast inane. 


WILLIAM E. HENLEY 1849-1903, 
“Of the Nothingness of Things” 


Here is the ultimatum of our camp: what can be smashed should be 


smashed; what will stand the blow is good; what will fly into 
smithereenes is rubbish; at a 


ny rate, hit out right and left—there will 
and can be no harm from it. 


PISAREV, a Russian nihilist c. 1860; quoted in 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Road to Revolution 


IVAN TURGENEV 1818-1883 


“These days negation is more useful than anything else—so we 
negate.” 

“Everything?” 

“Yes, everything.” 


Fathers and Sons 1862 


'. all! 
Go and try to disprove death. Death will disprove you, and that’s # 
Fathers and Sons 
A nihilist is a man who does not bow down before any authority 
Who does not tak 


fala at 
Princ} € any principle on faith, whatever reverence th 
neiple may be enshrined in. 


Fathers and Sons 
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No human being, however great, and powerful was ever so free as a 


fish. 
JoHN RUSKIN 1819-1900, The Two Paths 


As stand we percht on point of Time, betwixt 
the two Eternities, 
Whose awful secrets gathering round with 
black profound oppress our eyes. 
Sir RICHARD FE. BurTON 1821-1890, The Kasidah 


Fyopor DOSTOEVSKI 1821-1881 


Man is a pliable animal, a being who gets accustomed to everything. 
The House of the Dead 1863 


Civilicat: 
eee only produces a greater variety of sensations in man— 
absolutely nothing more. 


Notes from Underground 1864 


ge there are continually turning up in life moral and rational 
10 Live ants: aiid lovers of humanity, who make it their goal for life 
light to ha sie and rationally as possible, to be, so to speak, a 
POssib} es neighbors, simply in order to show them that it Is really 
© to live morally and rationally in this world. And so what? 
Notes from Underground 


| Wa 
Kin ere try the experiment whether one can be perfectly frank, 
ith oneself, and not take fright at the whole truth. 
Notes from Underground 


He : 

atone is fond of striving toward achievement, but not so very 

n sb the achievement itself, and this is, naturally, terribly funny. 

in all a man is constructed comically; there is evidently some joke 
is. 


Notes from Underground 
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a man affected by progress and European civilization. ... His 
so become nate | disgustingly spiteful, and go on for whole days 
and nights. And after all, he himself knows that he does not benefit 
at all from his moans. ..he knows that even the audience for whom 
he is exerting himself. ..do not believe him for a second... they 
understand that he could moan differently, more simply, without trills 
and flourishes, and that he is only indulging himself like that out of 
spite, out of malice. 

How a nineteenth-century man suffers from a toothache 
Notes from the Underground 


If God does not exit, everything is permitted. 
The Brothers Karamazov 1879 


The world stands on absurdities, 
come to pass in it without them. 
The Brothers Karamazov 


and perhaps nothing would have 


Everyone, as it were, w 
his [own] nullity. 


Diary of a Writer 


ishes to revenge himself upon someone for 


If God were sudden! 


a y condemned to live the life which he has 
inflicted on men, H 


€ would kill Himself. 
ALEXANDRE Dumas 1802-1870, Pensée’s d’album 


Taken as a Whole, the Universe is absurd. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDor, Imaginary 
Conversations (1824-1853) 


ee 
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GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 1821-1880 


Madame Bovary (1856), Flaubert’s masterpiece of realism, marks 
the beginning of a new style in literature. It is the story of Emma 
Bovary, a common woman who acts out her hopeless and pathetic 
dreams. After indulging in a humiliating affair and squandering her 
stupid husband’s limited resources, she kills herself. 

Though Flaubert chose the common people as the subject of his 
— novel, he had little sympathy for them. Rather, judging from 
his correspondence, it is apparent that he was revolted by those who 
Ring way of thinking.” It was a deep revulsion that, at times, 
loa fee incapacitate him. Besides his disgust for the 
sarees bie en bse to have an aversion for just about 

for example, are co human condition and the future of mankind, 
salvation in this wo sy pessimistic. He believed that there is no 
lo observe the ie a next and that mankind is doomed not just 
consumed by decay is life but to suffer them while being slowly 


The follow; 
lowing Passages are from Correspondence: 


Idea ‘5 

4 Of giving bi 

"ai if icseae Someone fills me with horror. I'd curse 

sh perish with me - ‘i son of my own! Oh, no, no, no! Let 
and { » and let 


: Ac me not transmi yone 
he j gnominiousnes it to an the 


This . S of life. 
Nse of 
Myself My Own 
endl, 4 mete speck weakness and emptiness comforts me. I feel 


esi Brandes re dust lost in space, yet | am part of that 
All hep; ause CN envelopes me. I could never see why thal 
hind for de see why that 


Spair, since the 
fo ack curtai;, re could very well be nothing 
y 


h 
letrifigg 


Pothesig of ab: 
Wi ' 
: Perfect ie 


ae void contains nothing at all which 
Y tO fling myself into the great black hole 
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ade me fall into the ordinary conditions 
ect to the world, would have been 


This paternity would have m 
nk into the abyss of common misery. 


of life. My virginity, with resp 
wiped out, and I would have su 
What is best in art will always escape people of mediocrity, 
say, more than three quarters of the human race. 

What is the purpose of ugliness, 
ess dreams? Why everything? 


that is to 


How badly arranged the world is. 
suffering, sadness? Why our powerl 


I am taken now and again by strange aspirations toward love, 
although I am disgusted with it to the very marrow. 


I lead a bitter life, devoid of all external joy and in which I have 
nothing to keep me going but a sort of permanent rage, which weeps 


at times from impotence, but which is constant. 
Convictions stifle me. 


es ” . — with life is repugnant to me; everything that das 

die. I have within me I should like never to have been born, oF ° 

from enjoying seit Oe within me, a distaste which keeps me 

suffocating it. It ing and which fills my soul to the point of 

bodies of dogs a in relation to everything, like the bloat 

the stones that h come back to the surface of the water despit? 
ave been tied to their necks to drown them. 


But how nothi 4 
gins i—_ us! We are scarcely born ere decty 
Combat with it, more ie that the whole of life is but one 
and more triumphant, on its part, to the 


consummation, name 
exclusive.” Mel, death; and then the reign of decay is 


Contact wi 
th th : 
Hider now fet -. which I have been steadily rubble 
al ne {0 my shell, pes makes me feel more wn ff 
lously Stupid or Vile the crowd, the herd. It see 
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I detest my fellow-beings and do not feel that I am their fellow at all. 


I took a walk in Rouen this afternoon and met three or four 

Rovennais. The sight of their vulgarity and of their very hats and 
overcoats, the things they said and the sound of their voices made 

me feel like vomiting and weeping all at once. Never since I have 
been in this world have I felt so suffocated by a disgust for mankind. 


Journal; quoted in Enid Starkie, Flaubert: The 
Making of the Master 


Hi; es ea 
a are the men whom nature has buttressed with indifference 
cased in stoicism. 


Guy pg MAUPASSANT 1850-1893, “After” 


Death is the ki 


feed him Cc. Of this world: 


Cri ; ‘tis his park where he breeds life to 
Nes of pain are music for his banquet. 


GrorGE Euior, Spanish Gypsy 1868 


Histor 
: bere Us that it is the Customary fate of new truths to begin 
4nd to end as Superstitions. 
"I8in of Species” 1870 
Thete ; 
Cis Nothing go certai 


N as the unexpected. 
HARLES Low 


E, Prince Bismarck 1885 
“What . 
ating matter!” The farce will go on. 


MES M. WHISTLER, Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies gq 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 1822-1888 


For most men in a brazen prison live, 
Where, in the sun’s hot eye, ; ; 
With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly live 
Their lives to some unmeaning task 

“A Summer Night” 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 


ggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


“Dover Beach,” 1867 


Most men eddy about 
Here and there—eat and drink, 
ter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurl’d in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Othing; and then they die. 


“Rugby Chapel” 
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HENRIK IBSEN 1828-1906 


Beautiful earth, do not be angry with me for traipsing your fields so 


uselessly! 
Peer Gynt 1867 


One's life is a heavy price to pay for being born. 
Peer Gynt 


Fools are in a terrible, overwhelming majority, all the wide world 
over. 


An Enemy of the People 1882 


Take the life-lie away from the average man and straight away you 
take away his happiness. 


The Wild Duck 1884 


LEO TOLSsTOY 1828-1910 

vical give No reasonable meaning to any single action or to my 
Under: He. | was Only supposed that I could have avoided 

oan ing this from the very beginning—it has been so a iy 
had 9 {0 all. Today or to-morrow sickness and death will ane ‘i 
senehe On already) to those I love or to me; nothing will pon be, 

ill “thy worms. Sooner or later my affairs, whatever t a tag any 
effort? forgotten, and I shall not exist. Then why 80 08 One can 
Only |j And how go on living? That is what is surpris! ae is sober it 
is im hi While One is intoxicated with life; as Soon “7 a stupid fraud. 

POssible not to See that it is all a mere fraud an 


A Confession and What | Believe 


; ; 1] vanish 
i 'S ashes, Phantoms, shadows, smoke—every nies unarmed 
a 4 WUSt of a whirlwind, and we shall stand before 
Md helpless. 


“Toann Damaskin” 
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I am always with myself, and it is I who am my tormentor. 
“Memoirs of a Madman” 


From The Death of Ivan Ilyich 1886: 


And so the first thought that occurred to each of the gentlemen in 
this office, learning of Ivan Ilyich’s death, was what effect it would 
have on their own transfers and promotions or those of their 
acquaintances. 


As with all dead men, his face had acquired an expression of greater 
beauty—above all, of greater significance—than it had in life. 


Ivan Ilyich’s life had been most simple and commonplace—and mos 
horrifying. 


He felt agonizingly, unspeakably miserable. It seemed inconceivable 
to him that all men invariably had been condemned to suffer this 
awful horror. 


“Then why these torments?” And the Voice answered: “For no 
reason—they just are.” Above and beyond this there was nothing. 


Not the real thing. Everything you lived by and still live by is 2 lie. 4 

deception that blinds you from the reality of life and death. And 

re fe had he thought this than hatred welled up in him, and Wi 

Avro oxTuCiating physical pain, and with the pain, 3” 
wareness of Inevitable, imminent destruction. 


eeeeiteisieenceee 


Love, friendshi mon 
é P; respect, do not uni uch as com 
tred for something. unite people as m 


ANTON CHEKHOV 1860-1904, Note-books 


Look at life: the ; . 
and iewiae the insolence and idleness of the strong, the i8°° 
©Ss of the weak, horrible poverty everywhere, 


i 
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overcrowding, degeneration, drunkenness, hypocrisy, lying— Yet in 
all the houses and on the streets there is peace and quiet; of the fifty 
thousand people who live in our town there is not one who would cry 
out, who would vent his indignation aloud. We see the people who 
go to market, eat by day, sleep by night, who babble nonsense, 
marry, grow old, good-naturedly drag their feet to the cemetery, but 
we do not see or hear those who suffer, and what is terrible in life 
goes on somewhere behind the scenes. Everything is peaceful and 
quiet and only mute statistics protest. 

ANTON CHEKHOV, Gooseberries 


JAMES THOMSON 1834-1882 


oi World rolls round forever like a mill; 
I to Out death and life and good and ill; 
$ NO purpose, heart or mind or will. 
City of Dreadful Night 


N ; 
‘he Plerce the vast black veil uncertain 
se there is no light behind the curtain. 
City of Dreadful Night 


Life : 
4 dream in Death's eternal sleep. 
Philosophy 


ial 


Durin 
Pessinn © the last years of his life, 
ie and oi tarsi tbo misanthropy rnvead Wilsot 
(1g , i such works as the distinctly ae (1899): What 
’ The Man that Corrupted Hadley ysterious Sivan 
’ Gnd the unremittingly 
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published posthumously, 1916) in which he suggests that life “is alla 
dream—a grotesque and foolish dream” from which there is no escape, 
This last work is Twain's most intensely negative view of “the damned 
human race.” By the end of his life, Twain was convinced that human 
beings find immense pleasure in inflicting cruelty while disguising it 
cleverly as a noble cause. Whether because of an insane or indifferent 
Creator or a degenerate nature, the human race is condemned. 

In 1900 Mark Twain wrote, “The time is grave. The future is blacker 
than has been any future which any person now living has tried to peer 
into.” 


There are times when one would like to hang the whole human race, 
and finish the farce. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court 1889 


From Pudd’ nhead Wilson’s Calendar 1893: 


Adam was but human—that explains it all. He did not want the apple 
for the apple's sake, he wanted it only because it was forbidden. 


All say, “How hard it is to die” 


—a strange complaint from people 
who have had to live. Pity is fo a : 


r the living, envy for the dead. 
Whoever has lived lon 
deep a dept of gratitu 
of our race. He brou 


8 enough to find out what life is knows how 
de we owe to Adam, the first great benefactor 
ght death into the world, 


Don't part with 


illusi il 
exist, but you h ent Musions. When they are gone, you may sl! 


ave Ceased to live. 


Each person is bo 
: Tn to one ‘ * the 
Others—his last biéadty. POssession which outvalues all 


Everythi | 
Not fine human is pathetic. The secret source of Humor itself '* 
Ut sorrow. There is no humor in heaven. 
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The first half of life consists of the capacity to enjoy without the 
chance; the last half consists of the chance without the capacity. 
Letter to Edward I. Dimmitt, July 1901 


There is nothing ...that there is no God and no universe; that there is 
only empty space, and in it a lost and homeless and wandering and 
companionless and indestructible Thought. And that I am that 
thought. And God, and the Universe, and Time, and Life, and 
Death, and Joy and Sorrow and Pain only a grotesque and brutal 
dream, evolved from the frantic imagination of that insane Thought. 
By this light, the absurdities that govern life and the universe lose 

their absurdity and become natural, and a thing to be expected. It 
reconciles everything, makes everything lucid and understandable: a 
= who has no morals, yet blandly sets Himself up as Head Sunday 
School Superintendent of the Universe, Who has no idea of mercy, 
i or honesty, yet obtusely imagines Himself the inventer of 
on, things; a human race that takes Him at His own valuation, | 
‘sn ut examining the statistics, thinks itself intelligent, yet hasn't 
we more evidence of it than had Jonathan Edwards in his wildest 

oments; a race which did not make itself nor its vicious nature, yet 
waintly holds itself responsible for its acts. ss 

bo oe as unrealities; taken as the drunken dream of an | 
Pt drifting solitary and forlorn through the aE ate = 
an €s of empty Space, these monstrous sillinesses 

acceptable, and lose their offensiveness. 
Letter to Joseph Twichell, July 1904 

a home of 


Man j ‘ 
1 s . es, 
Man is made of dirt... Man is a museum of disel® a ecatil 


impure: ins as 
Purities; he comes today is gone tomorrows he begins ® 

Parts as a stench... 

The Mysterious Stranger 

OH ini fe! It is SO 

< this human life, this earthly life, this wary Oe i prides 80 
“ling, and so mean; its ambitions are S© iat it values and 
al, its vanities so childish; and the elorie 

—lord, how empty! 
The Mysterious Stranger 


trivj 
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A God who could make good children as easily as bad, yet preferred 
to make bad ones; who could have made everyone of them happy, yet 
never made a single happy one; who made them prize their bitter 
life, yet stingily cut it short, who gave his angels eternal happiness 
unearned, yet required his other children to earn it; who gave his 
angels painless lives, yet cursed his other children with biting 
miseries and maladies of mind and body; who mouths justice, and 
invented hell—mouths Golden Rules, and forgiveness and multiplies 
by seventy times seven, and invented hell; who mouths morals to 
other people, and has none himself; who frowns upon crimes yet 
commits them all; who created man without invitation, then tries to 
shuffle the responsibility for man’s acts upon man, instead of 
honorably placing it where it belongs, upon himself; and finally, with 
altogether divine obtuseness, invites this poor abused slave to 
worship him! 

You perceive, now, that these things are all impossible, except" 
a dream. 

The Mysterious Stranger 


The noblest work of God? Man. 
Who found it out? Man. 

Autobiography 
Hypocrisy, envy, malice, cruelty, vengefulness, seduction, TaP® 
robbery, swindling, arson, bigamy, adultery, and the oppression d 
humiliation of the poor and the helpless in all ways have a 
still are more or less common among both the civilized an 
uncivilized peoples of the earth. 

Letters from the Earth 
All that I care to know is that a man is a human peing—th™ ° 
enough for me; he can’t be any worse. 

“Concerning the Jews” 


Be virtuous and you will be eccentric. 
“Mental Photographs” 
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dog and make him prosperous, he will not 


if you pick up 4 starving 
between a dog and a man. 


bite you. This is the principle difference 
Attrib. 


ee 


SAMUEL BUTLER 1835-1902 


ee greater numbers have been lost by hopes, 

an all the magazines of daggers, ropes, 

And other ammunitions of despair, 

Were ever able to dispatch by fear. 
Miscellaneous Thoughts 


1 other foundations: if you dig 


F , 
he foundations of morality are like al 
will come tumbling down. 


too mu 
ch about them, the superstructure 
Notebooks 


The 

Nestor of some people is a kind of partial death—@ long, 
Which ctor so to speak, of stagnation and nonentity 0M 
all furthe is but the seal, or solemn signing, 4 the abnegation 

T act and deed on the part of the signed. 
Notebooks 
It doe 
tething matter much what a man hates provided he hates 


N otebooks 
se 


Life ico: 
IS a joke that's just begun. | 
W.S. Gupert 1836-1911, The Mikado 
an . 
'S Nature's sole mistake. 
W. S. Giperr, Princess Ida 
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ALGERNON SWINBURNE 1837-1907 


He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 


His life is a watch or a vision 


Between a sleep and a sleep. 
Atalanta in Calydon: Chorus 1865 


Evil saith to good: My brother. 
“Hymn to Proserpine” 


We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods my be 

That no life lives for ever, 

That dead men rise up never, 

That ever the weariest river 


Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
“The Garden of Proserpine” 1866 


uccessful misdeeds of the 


The only lesson to be derived from the s 
m than it 


strong is to hold life here and now in no higher estee 


deserves. 
Tacos BURCKHARDT 1818-1897, Complete Works 


We weep when we are born, Not when we die! 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 1836-1907, 
Metempsychosis” 


Itj 
re me hour when this life has lost its meaning, and seers 
tomes e = a span; when the grave appears to be the end of m 
a dead aa ess nothing but a name, and the sky above this 
disappeared. se, black with the void from which God himself h? 
thers ROBERTSON 1860, quoted in Walter 
ughton, The Victorian Frame of Mind 


———— 
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Time and tide tarry for no man. 
Sir WALTER Scott, The Antiquary 1861 


ral me what you think you are, and I will tell you what you ar 20° 
HENRI FREDERIC, Journal in Time, 1866 


Cheer up, the worst is yet to come. 
PHILANDER CHASE JOHNSON 1866-1939, Shooting 


Stars 


“I doubt it,” said the carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 
Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking-Glass 1872 


Ask yourself whether you are happy, and you cease to be so- 
JoHN STUART MILL, Autobiography 1873 


Life j : 
fe is the farce in which every one must take @ part. 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD, Une saison en enfer 1873 


Excentino ; 
- Ps in the case of man himself, hardly any one is SO ignorant 
ow his worst animals to breed. 
CHARLES DARWIN 1887-1862, The Descent of 
Man 1873 


ccomplished in the ten 
llion years of wild 
wild animal. 

Million Years” 


The : 
ane of the human race will not be 3 
animals ee of tame animals, but in the m! 
» because man is and will always be @ 
CHARLES DARWIN, “The Next Ten 


Nature ; 
lure is usually wrong. 
JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 1834-1903, 


“Ten O'Clock” 


e delight 


Ah! 
nt others share th 


1 feeP 2% Peal life, which I love. Can I make 


t 
in thy foolish and insipid face? 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

Their Wedding Journey 


1837-1920, 
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Nothing matters very much, and few things matter at all. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 1848-1930; 
quoted in Blanche Dugdale’s Balfour 1936 


Isn’t God a shit. 
OLPH CHURCHILL 1849-95, reaction when 


RAND! 
asked what he thought of the Bible; quoted in 


R. G. Martin’s Randolph Churchill 1969 


nd, or hoar-frost on the tiles. 


Man’s life is like a candle in the wi 
Chinese Proverbs 1875 


WILLIAM SCARBOROUGH, 


Unlooked for often comes to pass. 


A. B. CHEALES, Proverbial Folk-Lore, 1875 


Live dirt. 
JosH BILLING, Comical Lexicon 1877 


Mérgarét, dre you grieving 

Over Goldengrove unleaving? 

Leaves, Ifke the things of man, you 

with your fresh thoughts care for, can you? 

Ah! 4s the heart grows older 

It will come to such sights colder 

By and by, nor spare a sigh 

Though worlds of wanwood leafmeal lie; 

and yet you will weep and know why. 

Now no matter, chile, the name: 

Sérrows’s springs are the same. 

Nor mouth had, no nor mind, expressed 

What heart heard of, ghost guessed: 

It fs the blight man was born for, 

It is Margaret you mourn for. ” 
GERARD MANLEY Hopkins, “Spring and Fall 


1980 


Wisdom is early to despair. 


GERARD MANLEY Hopkins, “The Leaden Echo 


_ 
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e is a dream, and not ever a pleasant one, and war is 
of God’s arrangement of the world. . . Without war, 


de dissolutely into materialism. 
letter to Bluntschli, 


Everlasting peac 
a necessary part 
the world would sli 

HELMUTH VON MOLTHKE, 


December 1880 
Destiny has two ways of crushing us—by refusing our wishes and by 


fulfilling them. 
AmiEL, Journal, 10 April 1881 


Time goes, you say? Ah no! 
Alas, Time stays, we go. 

Austin Dosson, “The Paradox of Time” 1883 
old age a regret. 


Youth is a blunder; manhood a struggle; 
1884 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Coningsby 


There is only one way to be happy by means of the heart—!0 have 


none. 
PauL BourceT, Cruele enigme 1885 
T sites 
= are only three events in a man’s life; birth, life and a he 
live t conscious of being born, he dies in pain, and he forgets 
JEAN DE LA BRuYERE, Lés caracteres de 
Théophrastre 1885 
at its ups and 
_ do not you look at this miserable jittle life. with ree ‘lL, 
lo i as | do? At the very worst ‘tis but 4 scratch, 4 
soon cured by that dear old docto® Death. 1886 
Epwin Boor, letter to William Wine 
hypocrites and the obscene !" 


Humanity ; 
Manity is a pigsty where liars, 
young Man 


Spiri 
Pirit congregate. 
GeorcE Moore, © 


1888 
onfessions of 4 
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‘nie Ocean where tem 
when the waves engulf his vessel. 


_. there is no hope. 
He weeps and that js justice. 
ALFRED JARRY, “The Misery of Man” 1888 


Pleasures are fleeting 
And yield to bitter disillusion. Rejoice that you are going to leave 
this valley 
Of tears and misery 
ALFRED JARRY, “The Old Dame” 


Don’t make light of what they 
thirst for the infinite, like yOu, like me, like the 
beings... 1 will even permit you to stand at the window and see 
this spectacle, which is rather magnificent. 
[A mother teaching her son about mankind by watching some 


wild dogs tear each other to pieces. ] 

LauTreamont, Les Chants de Maldoror 1890 
dence that it is granted to us t discover truth bas 
progress we become aware of 
scovery and of the l 


The childish confi 
long since disappeared; as we 
difficulties that lie in the way of its di 


our powers 


jmitatio® 


RICHARD AVENARIUS, Critique of Pure 


Experience 1890 
fis world has always belonged to the stronger and will belons i 
for many years to come. Men only respect those who ™ if10 
themselves respected. Whoever becomes @ lamb will find 4 = 
eat him. 

VILFREDO ParETO, “Dangers of Socialism,” 

The Other Pareto 1890 
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The doctrine that all men are, in any sense, Or have been, at any 
time, free and equal, is an utterly baseless fiction. 
Tuomas H. HUXLEY, On the Natural Inequality of 
Man 1890 


Life is a long lesson in humility. 
JAMES M. BARRIE, The Little Minister 1891 


=a embellish life but forgetfulness alone makes it 
SS1Die. 


ENRICO CIALDINI, Written in an Album 1892 


The most universal fact in life is pain. 
BIsHoP BROOKE FE. Westcott, The Gospel of 
Life 1892 


rb dear, are very queer animals—a mixture of horse- 
Sness, ass-stubborness and camel-malice. 
THOMAS H. HUXLEY, letter to Mrs. W. K. Cliford 
10 February 1895 


ee 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 1844-1900 
é, a will- 


Th de fix 
© Walls of illusion fall. “Truth” is an unhealthy idtef incredible 


0'-the. . 
energy int we cling to, Nietzsche proclaimed. be v rible al 
Ques); vested in its quest only calls attention odotogic al 


Stl 

Onable character of existence.” Descartes ay ubt, he P 
f methodical om 
ce) ich ve CO 


es a cli ‘5 é : 
Method: max with him; instead c 
Odical negation. All hopes and expectations pilosoPtic 
dj Ind from the beginning, all religious 4 wanti g- él this 
the Metanarratives, and myths have been events 
ey anthropomorphized creator with ao the Wester would be 
to n° @ notion that for so long dominated | aq iges 


Ure j : = i 
Bure into serious cosmic inquiry: 
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laughable if it were not so debilitating and degenerative. There is no 


reason to believe in life, no reason at all. 
“It is my good fortune that after a whole millennia of error and 


confusion I have rediscovered the way that leads to a Yes and a No.” 


It is only as an aesthetic phenomenon that existence and the world 


are eternally justified. 
The Birth of Tragedy 1872 


Once one has developed a keen eye for the symptoms of decline, one 
understands morality, too—one understands what is hiding under its 
most sacred names and value formulas: impoverished life, the will t0 
the end, the great weariness. Morality negates life. 

The Birth of Tragedy 


What is best of all is utterly beyond your reach: not to be born, net 
to be, to be nothing. But the second best for you is—to die soon. 
After Silenus, The Birth of Tragedy 


The Whole of life is sunk deeply in untruth. 
Human, All Too Human 1880 


an theft 
es Man 1s in, the 


God is dead; but considering the state of the speci 
hadow will be 


will perhaps be caves, for ages yet, in which his s 
shown. 
The Gay Science 1882 
‘ : in 
You will never pray again, never adore again, never again re is 
endless trust; you do not permit yourself to stop before any ng yor! 


. : : si 
wisdom, ultimate goodness, ultimate power, while unharn 
nor any # ove i? 


any ultimate peace... 
The Gay Science 
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Everything is the same; nothing is worthwhile; knowledge strangles. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 1883-1892 


What could be created if there were Gods?... If there were Gods, 
how could I bear to be not God? Consequently there are no Gods. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 


Truly, I found even the greatest man—all-too-human. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 


In the end one experiences only oneself. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 


The whole of the morality of Europe is based upon the values which 
are useful to the herd. 


Beyond Good and Evil 1886 


te Civilization is a pyramid; it can stand only upon @ broad base; 
Prerequisite is a strongly and soundly consolidated mediocrity. 
Beyond Good and Evil 


Whoever despises himself still respects himself as one who dear 
Beyond Good and Evil 


Pethaps nobody yet has been truthful enough about —_ 
truthfulness” is. 


Beyond Good and Evil 
- with it a calm 
The thought of suicide is a great source of comfort, with it a 
Ssage is to be made across many a bad night. 
Beyond Good and Evil 


« tired —what is moder 


Merely looking a the human new makes © of the human..-- 


Y nihilism if it is not that?... We ar “9 
The Genealogy of M orals | 
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r with the fear of man, we have also lost our love of him, our 
him, even the will to him. The 


reference for him, our hopes for wi The 
sight of man now makes us weary—what is nihilism today if it is 
not that—We are weary of man. 

The Genealogy of Morals 


For man is more sick, uncertain, changeable, indeterminate than any 
other animal, there is no doubt of that—he is the sick animal. 
The Genealogy of Morals 


Morality is the herd-instinct in the individual. 
The Genealogy of Morals 


No festival without cruelty: this is the lesson of the most ancient and 


longest part of human history. 
The Genealogy of Morals 


Concerning life, the wisest men of all ages have judged alike: it is m0 


good. 
Twilight of the Idols 1889 


phinx has eyes—and 


There are many kinds of eyes, Even the s 
onsequettly 


consequently there are many kinds of “truths,” and c 
there is no truth. 
Twilight of the Idols 


What was a lie in the father becomes a conviction in the son. 
The Antichrist, 1895 


I call Christianity the one great curse, the one enormous me pn0 
innermost perversion, the one great instinct of reveng°» 4 Jeol 
means are too venomous, too underhand, too underground and 
petty—I call it the one immortal blemish of mankind. 

The Antichrist 


se following passages are from The Will to Power 
Otes written from 1883-1888: 
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Perhaps I know best why man is the only animal that laughs; he 
alone suffers so excruciatingly that he was compelled to invent 
laughter. 


Disintegration—that is to say uncertainty—is peculiar to this age: 
nothing stands on solid ground or a sound faith. People live for the 
morrow, because the day-after-tomorrow is doubtful. All our roads 
are slippery and dangerous, while the ice which still bears us has 
grown unconsciously thin: we all feel the mild and gruesome breath 
of the thaw-wind—soon, where we are walking, no one will any 
longer be able to stand. 


os belief, every considering-something-true, is necessarily false 
Cause there simply is no true world. 


sas are not facts, everything is in flux, incomprehensible, elusive; 
at 1s relatively most enduring is—our opinions. 


ome measured the value of the world according to the categories 

the "i fer to a purely fictitious world. ... What we find here is still 

oa yperbolic naivete of man; positing himself as the meaning 
Asure of the value of things. 


There ; 
'S only one world, and this is false, cruel, contradictory, 
uctive, without meaning. 


even at the height of its 


als. The more — 
be in failures 


A sociat, : 
. een is not free to remain young. And evs 
thie it has to form refuse and waste materia’: 
Tectically and boldly it advances, the richer it Wi 
eformities, the closer to decline. 


Realizi 
alizing that all our classes are permeated by = city i810 
¥ ce of previous society” ] we understand that ane 
S0¢j lely,” no “body,” but a sick conglomerate © 

i eke mee ie strength ae piosis of centuries, 
Boe © what extent sickliness, owing ' the sym 

8 much deeper: 
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modern virtue 
modern spirituality = all three as forms of sickness 
our science 


Nature is not immoral when it has no pity for the degenerate; on the 
contrary, the growth of physiological and moral ills among mankind 
is the consequence of a pathological and unnatural morality. The 
sensibility of the majority of men is pathological and unnatural. 


“Mankind” does not advance, it does not even exist. The overall 
aspect is that of a tremendous experimental laboratory in which a 
few successes are scored, scattered throughout the ages, while there 
are untold failures, and all order, logic, union, and obligingness are 
lacking. 


The great moments of culture were always, morally speaking, times 
of corruption; and conversely, the periods when the taming of the 
human animal (“civilization”) was desired and enforced were times 
of intolerance against the boldest and most spiritual natures. 


Pity is a squandering of feeling, a parasite harmful to moral health. 


All good people are weak: they are good because they are not strong 
enough to be evil. 


Mankind has embraced, with ever-increasing ardor, nothing but 
Clouds; finally it called its despair, its impotence, “God.” 


Man a little, eccentric species of animal, which—fortunately—h# 
its day; all on earth a mere moment, an incident, an exception 
Without consequences, something of no importance to the gene 
Character of the earth; the earth itself, like every star, a hiatus eel 
between two nothingnesses, an event without plan, reason, will, 
Consciousness, the worst kind of necessity, stupid necessity. 


; f real) 
Problem: with what means could one attain to a severe form geath 
Contagious nihilism: such as teaches and practices aa ‘ 
With scientific conscientiousness (—and not a feeble, vege!# 


*xistence in expectation of a false afterlife—)? 


—-_, 
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It is a miserable story: man seeks a principle through which he can 
despise men—he invents a world so as to be able to slander and 
bespatter this world: in reality, he reaches every time for nothingness 
and construes nothingness as “God,” as “truth,” and in any cas as 
judge and condemner of this state of being 

The world seems logical to us because we have made it logical. 


Truth is ugly. 
Everything is false! Everything is permitted!” 
It is not enough that you understand in what ignorance man and 
beast live; you must also have and acquire the will to igor You 
need to grasp that without this kind of ignorance life itself would be 
impossible, that it is a condition under which alone the living _, 
can preserve itself and prosper: @ great, firm dome of ignorance ? 
encompass you. 

ity is: the mediocre 

than 


If one translates reality into a 


ss ms more than the exceptions; the ects 
iocre; the will to nothingness has the UP : 
Be in Christials Buddhist, 


vi to life—and the overall aim is, 10 
hopenhauerian terms: “better not tO than to 
i mendous 
Mankind is merely the experimental material, the 
Surplus of failures: a field of ruins. 
ut gomebody must be 


How can J help it that 1 am wretched : ple! 
fesponsible, otherwise it would be unbeara"™ 


in, 
What is evil? Three things: chanc® he oo ees TE of 
r, even as a person. Int js wal é ral to exe 
Cntering into a Kind of treaty With EM it 
influence over it in advance—"° foxcnt® 
truth. 


We have art that we do no! die of the 
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The soul must have its chosen sewers to carry away its ordure. This 
function is performed by persons, relationships, professions, the 
fatherland, the world, or finally, for the really arrogant—I mean our 
modern pessimists—by the Good God himself. 


Which is it: is man one of God’s blunders, or is God one of man’s 
blunders? 


Joyous distrust is a sign of health. Everything absolute belongs to 
pathology. 


Insanity in individuals is something rare—but in groups, parties, 
nations, and epochs, it is the rule. 


A casual stroll through a lunatic asylum shows that faith does nol 
prove anything. 


Life is a leaf of paper white 

Whereupon each one of us may write 

His word or two, and then comes night. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 1819-1891, 
“For an Autograph” 


Old and young, we are all on our last cruise. 
RoserT Louis STEVENSON 1850-1894, 
“Crabbed Age and Youth” 


The cruellest lies are often told in silence. — 
ROBERT Louis STEVENSON, “Virginibus Puerisque 


Of all the events which constitute a person’s biography: there '® 

scarcely one—none, certainly, of anything like a similat pis 

Pi aie which the world so easily reconciles itsel? ® 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, The House of the Seve” 
Gables, 1851 
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ity is the last disease. - 
=“ a Moore 1852-1933, “Mummer-Worship 


Nothing begins and nothing ends 
That is not paid with moan, 
For we are born in other's pain, 
And perish in our own. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 1859-1907, “Daisy” 


— 


OscaR WILDE 1854-1900 


One's real life is so often the life that one does not lead. 
Rose-Leaf and Apple-Leaf: Envoi 


Man is a rational animal who always loses his temper when he is 
—s act in accordance with the dictates of reason. 
“The Critic as Artist” 


ms er. 
a a mauvais quart d’ heure made up of exquisite 
A Woman of No Importance 


There is something infinitely mean about other people's trasecies 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1891 


Ih thi ;, 

Ni wer there are only two tragedies. One is not getting what 
last ig ls, and the other is getting it. The last is much the worst 
the Teal tragedy. 


Lady Windermere's Fan 1892 


lL @, 
yids Kills the thing he loves, 
toa, - let this be heard, 
"li tt With a bitter look, 
The ath a flattering word. 
The td does it with a kiss, 
ve man with a sword! 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol” 
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STEPHEN CRANE 1871-1900 
None of them knew the color of the sky. 


Opening line from “The Open Boat” 1888 


In the desert 

I saw a creature, naked, bestial, 
Who, squatting on the ground, 
Held his heart in his hands, 

And ate of it. 

I said, “Is it good, friend?” 

“It is bitter—bitter,” he answered. 
“But I like it 

Because it is bitter, 

And because it is my heart.” 


From The Black Riders and Other Lines 


I was in the darkness: 

I could not see my words 

Nor the wishes of my heart. 

Then suddenly there was a great light— 


“Let me into the darkness again.” 
From The Black Riders and Other Lines 


I walked in a desert. 

And I cried: 

“Ah, god, take me from this place!” 

A voice said: “It is no desert.” 

I Cried: “Well, but— 

The sand, the heat, the vacant horizon.” 

A voice said: “It is no desert.” : 
From The Black Riders and Other Lines 


A man said to the universe: 
“Sir, I exist!” 


“However,” replied the universe, 


1894 
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“The fact has not created in me 
A sense of obligation.” 
Uncollected Poems 
——————— 
Life is like an onion: yOu peel off layer after layer and then you find 
there is nothing in it. 


James G. HUNEKER 1860-1921, Attrib. 


Civilization displays that face which bears the double imprint of 
sterile blood and ruins forever dead. 
OCTAVE MIRBEAU, Torture Garden 1889 
man is a warTior, 


The natural world is a world of war; the natural 


— and claw, All else is error 
Fini sein exists, We are born into perpet 
This aac even as it was our heritage of previ 
tee ovat” may be disguised with the boly phrases 
Dlstoy, ‘see is, or the soft deceitful doctrines of @ Kropotkin oF 
any tribe ai ane be eventually evaded by any h 
man (wheth uman beings. It is there and its stays there, and each 
things; in er he will or not) has to reckon with it. It rules all 4 
Who iain all things; it reigns over all things and decides 
tranquilit agine policemanized populations, internally regulate 
divine, y and State organized industrialism S© j 
De RAGNAR REDBEARD, Might Is Right 1896 
ath 
<— are necessary t0 the health of a ie 
Tn Se natural, and lovable, as birth and life. Only P itt 
®Pproyi ds moan and weep over dying: ve men face ! 
‘Ng nonchalance. 
M RAGNAR REDBEARD, Might Is Right 
alt does 
% Justify “ Ore than Milton can 
Od’s ways to man. 
ALFRED EDWARD HousMAN: wference 
This Is Stupid Stuff...” 
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I look into my glass, 

And view my wasting skin, 

And say, “would god it came to pass 
My heart had shrunk as thin!” 


For then, I, undistressed 

By hearts grown cold to me, 

Cold lonely wait my endless rest 

With equanimity. 

But Time, to make me grieve, 

Part steals, lets part abide; 

And shakes this fragile frame at eve 

With throbbings of noontide. 
THomAS HARDY 1840-1928, 
“I Look into My Glass” 1898 


A senseless school, where we must give 

Our lives that we may learn to live! 
THoMAS Harpy,”A Young Man’s Epigram on 
Existence” 1909 


ee 
Cuarrer 1 


The Condition Moderne and 


the Age of Anxiety 
50 


ieee: artists who were influenced by his work, Paul 
indeterminacy It infected with the disease of the condition moderne 
and many of a be seen in his art. He agonized over his paintings. 
others remain efvictied, weir reworked over a period of years, while 
ion, Cézanne me with blank areas. Even with careful observa- 
What he was neg that he could never be certain about the details of 
representation g, and so he was unable to complete a final, fixed 
nder : 

rs iat ee of modern learning, the supernatural in human 
reference colla ut been discarded and other cherished frames of 
rt Eiratcic's @ as well, creating more ambiguity and uncertainty. 

4nd spatial absol theory of relativity successfully undermined tempo 
ows that app Sai Elsewhere, scientists confronted baffling para- 
Cie ter minacy Prin to stymie further progress. Werner Heisenburg’s 
ia empirical ue confirmed the inherent, insuperable deficien- 
red problem ‘lentific knowledge. Not only were space and time 
atic, but science itself faced its own limitations, and 


Scientis 
ee 
Idn’t Pe A i to formulate theories to explain why they 


nd accomplish- 


ter t¢ 
Mme WO ¢ ; 
nt enturies of unprecedented discovery a 
ings’ place in it 


> attem 
Pts to comprehend the world and human be 
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had led only to dead ends. Two centuries earlier, Blaise Pascal noted 
that “too much clarity darkens,” and, ironically, the vast body of 
knowledge accumulated by the twentieth century tended only to 
obfuscate many of the problems it was supposed to solve. The very 
appearance of and necessity for an “Indeterminacy Principle” ex- 
emplified the growing awareness of ambiguity, alienation, and unnery- 
ing relativism that distinguished the Modernist sensibility. 

The anxieties of the Modernist period were heightened by the sheer 
numbers of people slaughtered in wars and various purges, numbers 
unrivaled in history. The colossal carnage of World War I, streamlined 
and amplified by the extraordinary innovations of technology, undet- 
mined confidence in the continued viability of Western civilization. 
Looking back at “the Great War,” T. S. Eliot cynically dismissed it as 
merely another incident in the “immense panorama of futility and 
anarchy.” Eliot’s dark poem “The Waste Land” has come to represeat® 
Modernist manifesto, expressing the themes of hopelessness, ent! 
and entropy. Who could have guessed that World War I, the war-to-en 
all-wars, would pale to insignificance just twenty-three years later whet 
World War II exploded? Once again, scientists and technicians het 
the call to arms, permitting World War II to far surpass all previo 
records for mass killing. No doubt the Nazis’ program © | 
extermination as well as the advent of nuclear weapons shocked ¢ 
the most jaded cynics. nin ast 

World War II stretched the social fabric to the breaking Po" 
the effect on world morale was disastrous. It was from the gloom 
war milieu, specifically, from the ruins of Europe, ae "il 
century existentialism was born. Influenced by Nietzsches 7 wotd 
Martin Heidegger's dread, and having lived through four a il who 
war,” the existentialists were an alienated and desponden! revel! 
saw man’s condition as one of dire ignorance. Jean Paul Sar ‘ use? of 
by the pointlessness of it all, wrote of the gut-wrenching sled: 
experiences when the truth of the human condition is rev" aking 

The existentialists tried desperately to find a solution ar atish 
bearable, but they failed. The Beats, acutely consciOns 0, Ap f 
and living under the continuous threat of nuclear an its 
icanized existentialist angst and chose to cultivate 29° purr 
and antiestablishment lifestyle. The Beat writer wi 
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went one step further; abandoning reality altogether, he preferred the 
deranged and self-destructive world he chronicled in his writing. His 
idea would influence an entire generation. 

The image of man that evolves from the condition moderne—a 
botched creature lost in the wrong world—is communicated by 
painters, philosophers, and writers. There were basically two reactions 
to this dark vision: struggle desperately to reinvest life with a modicum 
a or, more frequently, acquiesce to its meaninglessness. 
non response is represented by the numerous enfeebled protago- 
i odernist literature. The Joseph Ks and the Willy Lomans are 


Odernist heroes— i 
ae : petty, impotent buffoons drawn helplessly and 
Mevitably into the vortex of the void. siti 


WILLIAM JAMES 1842-1910 
We believe 


as 
Only could, much as we can. We would believe everything if we 


, The Principles of Psychology 889 
Civilization ; 
*Kistence a 18 founded on shambles, and every individual 
lielet 'n a lonely spasm of helpless agony. 
etles of Religious Experience 1902 


ligion j 
Nis a | 
Vemma chapter in the history of human egotism. 
léties of Religious Experience 


l San: : 

aed. 1 

ning for | = healthy-mindedness do its best with its strange power of 
a the an and ignoring and forgetting. ..the skull will 


arleties of Religious Experience 
an is $j 
Meg, ant the most formidable of all the beast of prey, and, 
only one that preys systematically on its own species. 
Marks at the Peace Banquet, 7 October 1904 
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What has concluded that we might conclude 


There is no conclusion. 
nes to be told and there is no 


in regard to it? There are no fortu 
advice to be given. Farewell. 
Last written words 


AMBROSE BIERCE 1842-1914 


Calamities are of two kinds: misfortune to ourselves, and good 


fortune to others. 
The Devil’s Dictionary 1906 


FUTURE, n. That period of time in which our affairs prosper, our 
friends are true and our happiness is assured. 
The Devil’s Dictionary 


LONGEVITY, n. Uncommon extension of the fear of death. 
The Devil's Dictionary 


PERSEVERANCE, n. A lowly virtue whereby mediocrity achie™ 


an inglorious success. 
The Devil's Dictionary 


ANATOLE FRANCE 1844-1924 . 
heir cultivated clea 
net susp! is 
grew ° ng 
His late “ 
al con 


While his early works are celebrated for t 
we fefined sentimentality, they also show a disti 
religions, idealogies, and institutions. As France 
me ps began to acquire the taint of cynicism. ! 
' ins +, PeGlalen that initially focused on politica ; 

The hs uence his views on nearly all the affairs © ws his 
teers ur-volume Contemporary History (1897-! 

upation and dissatisfaction with social affairs 4 
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impression of a deep disillusionment. The Revolt of the Angels (1914) is 
an exceptionally bitter, contemptuous meditation on mankind’s pro- 
clivity for abusing power and on its appetite for savage violence. World 
War I reinforced France’s conviction that human beings are incapable of 
acting with humane wisdom, and he apparently gave up on the human 


race. His last novels are escapist diversions, nostalgic remembrances of 
his childhood set in an idealized past. 


He would not have signed a line of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man because of the excessive and iniquitous distinction that is 
established in it between man and the gorilla. 
The Opinions of Jerome Coignard 1894 

ioe undertakes to guide men must never lose sight of the fact 
in sinh are malicious monkeys.... The Folly of the revolution was 
fies A to establish virtue on the earth. When you want to make 
to the de and Wise, free, moderate, generous, you are led inevitably 

sire of killing them all. 


The Opinions of Jerome Coignard 


This dog's life. 
unclean, decaye 
_ obscenity, 

OuSness , 


-T love it brutal, vile, and gross; I love it sordid, 
yed; I love it stupid, half-witted and cruel; I love it in 
In its ignominy, in its infamy, with its impurity, its 
and its squalor, its corruption and its stench. 

he Opinions of Jerome Coignard 

Cc 

a 'S Perhaps the pseudonym of God when He did not want (0 


The Garden of Epicurus 1895 


We | ' 

the fo Surrounded by a mere phantasmagoria, that our = of 

restlen is purely the effect of the nightmare that el - i 

is pla; Ce? that is our life. And this is the worst blow of all, 10%’ 
pain we Can know nothing, that all things combine to deceive us, 


and that N ignorance and 
ature j , | sport of our 1gno 
Clplessness 1s Only making cruel sp 


The Garden of Epicurus 
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Doubt is singular, exquisite, philosophic, immoral, transcendent, 
monstrous, full of malignity, injurious to persons and to property, 
contrary to the good order of government, and to the prosperity of 
empires, fatal to humanity, destructive of the gods, held in horror by 


heaven. 
Penguin Island 1908 


War is a business. It always has been a business. 
The Revolt of the Angels 1914 


nor wished to know anything. His instinct 


He neither knew anything, 
told him that it was better to understand little than to misunderstand 
a lot. 


The Revolt of the Angels 1914 


From Correspondence: 


The impotence of God is infinite. 


The average man does not know what to do with his life, yet wants 


another one which will last forever. 


Men are the most pernicious race of little odious vermin that Natu 
ever suffered to crawl upon the face of the earth. 


To the time of my marriage my mother tucked me into bed ever’ 
night. When she had kissed me and was carrying away e candle, 
sometimes longed to strangle her. There is no more heavy tyrant 
than mother-love. 
I a 
eo that the sum of stupidity and folly i0 the world . 
think igi Far from rejoicing when I see an old error - 
wonder settee ah which will come to take its place» a 

y if it will not be j ient OF 
dangerous than the first. more inconvenl¢ 


I have ra 
rely opened a door by mistake without discovering as 


Spectacle whi 
horror, € which make me look upon humanity with pity 
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We think so because all other people think so,... 
Or because we were told so, and think we must think so. 
HENRY SIDGWICK, Why We Think So 1900 


What a distance there is between me and myself! 
ANDRE GIDE 1889-1939, Journal 


I did not understand that I was alive. 
ANDRE GIDE, The Immoralist 1902 
Don’t go into Mr. Mc 


a McGregor’s garden: your Father had and accident 
; _ put in a pie by Mrs. McGregor. 
EATRIX POTTER, The Tale of Peter Rabbit 1902 
Th ae 
Wil be "ise, the winds that ever move 
Our dust that once were men in love. 


7 » “Sonnet” 1903 
ie j . 
is, ] end, blunder and a shame 
we Y, “In Hospital: Waiting” 1903 
18 no 
aff); ..: Sreat i 
Aliction than Ringer . is rr Seal —_— 
Rupén 
Lit ARIO, Cantos de vida y esperanza 1905 
Predom; ® UP of 
inating Sobs 
OH “ 
ENRY, “The Gift of the Magi” 1906 
dead. 


Maury 
, URICE Map 
Oiseay bley as 1862-1949, 


» Sniffles and Smiles, with sniffles 


here ate no 


A 
th Att know 
nj Cdge 
Mals Who tia helps us to die a more painful death than 
M AURICE S Nothing. 
AETERLINCK, Joyzelle 


ence 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 1856-1950 


My way of joking is to tell the truth. It’s the funniest joke in the 
world. 
John Bull's Other Island 1904 


The golden rule is that there are no golden rules. 
Man and Superman 1905 


Liberty means responsibility. That is why most men dread it. 
Man and Superman 


There are two tragedies in life. One is not to get your heart’s desire. 
The other is to get it. 


Man and Superman 


The savage bows down to idols of wood and Stone; the civilized maa 
to idols of flesh and blood. 


Man and Superman 


In the theatre of life every one may be amused except the actor. 
Misalliance 1910 


Common People do not Pray; they only beg. 
Misalliance 


If some devil Were to convince us that our dream of perpetual _ 
unmortality is no dream but a hard fact, such a shriek of despa!t 
Would go up from the human race as no other conceivable horrof 


Sth Provoke. ... What man is capable of the insane self-conce! 
ae that an eter nity of himself would be tolerable even 0 


Parents and Children 


| ve 
en nly One belief that can rob death of its sting and aie 
Our w ory; and that is the belief that we can lay Gow” a nif 
Tetched little makeshift individualities forever at ¢4° 
© goal of €volution. 
Parents and Children 
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if you wish to live forever you must be wicked enough to be 
imetrievably damned, since the saved are no longer what they were, 
and in hell alone do people retain their sinful nature: that is to say, 
their individuality. 

Parents and Children 


What is life but a series of inspired follies? 
Pygmalion 1912 


Learning learns but one lesson: doubt! 
The Admirable Bashville 


Nothing is certain but uncertainty. 
Back to Methuselah 1921 


Do not try to live forever. You will not succeed. 
The Doctor’s Dilemma 


etealy there is nothing to distinguish human society hie 
ie except that children are more troublesome and us 
NS and women are not so completely enslaved as farm S 
Getting Married 


JosepH CONRAD 1857-1924 


tah Who is born falls into a dream like ® pont 

eNdea he tries to climb out into the air as er | The Way 
i8 to Vor to do, he drowns—nicht wahr — 

Of vo, destructive element submit yout’ deep» 0° 
You a nds and feet in the water make * am 

‘++. In the destructive element imme 


Lord Jim 1900 


e 
horror, the horror, the horror- 
Heart of Darkness 1902 
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The belief in a supernatural source of evil is not necessary; men 
alone are quite capable of every wickedness. 
Under Western Eyes 1911 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 1863-1952 
From The Life of Reason 1905-1906: 


It would hardly be possible to exaggerate man’s wretchedness if it 
were not so easy to overestimate his sensibility. 


Happiness is the only sanction of life; where happiness fails, 
existence remains a mad and lamentable experiment. 


There are indeed specific human virtues, but they are those 
necessary to existence, like patience and courage. Supported on 
these indispensable habits, mankind always carries an indefinite load 
of misery and vice. 


Piety to mankind must be three-fourths pity. 
That life is worth living is the most necessary of assumptions. ant 
Were it not assumed, the most impossible of conclusions. 


There is tragedy in perfection, because the universe in which 
perfection arises is itself imperfect. 


ncho pas 


The mass of mankind is divided into two classes, the Sm uit0t 


who have a sense for reality, but no ideals, and the uo 
with a sense for ideals, but mad. 
Interpretations of Poetry and Religion 
— «5 ridicl™ 
Dying is something ghastly, as being born is somethiné ” 
Little Essays 
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Life is not a spectacle or a feast; it is a predicament. 
Articles and Essays 1930 


MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 1864-1936 


A philosopher and novelist with a passionate but unsatisfied longing 
for immortality, Unamuno has been identified with the existentialists. 
His chief work, The Tragic Sense Life (1913), is a gloomy exploration of 
the conditions of twentieth-century man, but all of his writings are 
similarly Preoccupied with the tragic nature of life. Unamuno’s 
assessment originates from his conviction that man is radically alone 
and without a clue, conditions we can do nothing to remedy. The 
ncertainty that taints all of our actions is the source of the free-floating 
anxiety that always haunts us. Doubt and anguish, in fact, are the 
foundations of Unamuno’s philosophy. Religion will not remedy our 

Session for absolutes because it cannot be rationally justified, and 
Teason only Buides us to skepticism and ultimately despair. 

Moving from dust to dust, life is a fragile, nebulous, painful affair 
Noth: {WO awesome, incomprehensible, and terrifying walls of 

thing. We are totally gratuitous; we do not have to be, and inevitably 
Ne Will cease to be. The sorrow and suffering we experience has no 
"solution; the evil we experience will not be rectified; and weeping 

* Nothing. And while Unamuno recommends that we struggle 
8Bainst oyr Certain annihilation, he also recognizes that the struggle is 
atetly hopeless, Hopelessness and despair are the conditions of life. 
Yen these Conditions, it is best to immerse oneself in difficulties to 
™POrarily €scape the paralyzing meaninglessness of existence. 


he following passages are from The Tragic Sense of Life: 


,; : and 
al. tis personal and affective starting-point of all philosophy 
Teligion is the tragic sense of life. 
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The individual qua individual, the wretched captive of the instinct of 
preservation and of the senses, cares only about preserving himself, 
and all his concern is that others should not force their way into his 
sphere, should not disturb him, should not interrupt his idleness; and 
in return for their abstention or for the sake of example he refrains 
from forcing himself upon them, from disturbing them, from taking 
possession of them. 


Many of the greatest heroes, perhaps the greatest of all, have been 
men of despair and that by despair they have accomplished their 
mighty works. 


If consciousness is, as some inhuman thinker has said, nothing more 
than a flash of light between two eternities of darkness, then there is 
nothing more execrable than existence. 


It is only necessary to read the terrible Parmenides of Plato to arrive 
at his tragic conclusion that “the one is and is not, and both itself 
and others, in relation to themselves and one another, are and are 
not, and appear to be and appear not to be.” All that is vital is 
irrational, and all that is rational is anti-vital, for reason is essentially 
skeptical. 


The vanity of the passing world and love are the two fundamental 
and heart-penetrating notes of true poetry. And they are two notes 
which neither can be sounded without causing the other to vibrate: 


If oe the death of the body which sustains me, and which I call min 
to distinguish it from the self that is I, my consciousness returns aa 
. absolute unconsciousness from which it sprang, and if a like ™ 
— all my brothers in humanity, then is our toil-warn human 
: ae but a fratricidal procession of phantoms, going from mal 
Othingness to nothingness, and humanitarianism the most ! P 
thing known. 
ena Sacrifices his life to his purse, but he sacrifices - 
misfort is vanity. He boasts even of his weaknesses and oie a 
ines, for want of anything better to boast of, and is 
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i i banda: 
cn ’ 


Apart from the fact there is no normal standard of health, ps 
has proved that man is necessarily cheerful by nature. And ag) 
man, by the very fact of being man, of possessing Consciousness, 1S, 


in comparison with the ass or the crab, a diseased animal. 
Consciousness is a disease. 


Thou art the cause of my suffering, 
O non-existing God, for if Thou didst exist, 
then should I also really exist. 


“The Atheist’s Prayer” 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 1865-1939 
The 
A a '0 come seemed waste of breath 
€ of breath the years behind " 9 
‘An Irish Airman Foresees His Death” 191 


thi 

The em turning in the widening gyre 

Things " cannot hear the falconer; 

Mete all apart; the center cannot hold; 

The bl icy is loosed upon the world, 

The Ce “dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The bes Mony of innocence is drowned; 

Ate full ack all Conviction, while the worst 

And wy °* Passionate intensity. ... sgt 

Slouch Tough beast, its hour come round at 1s" 
“S towards Bethlehem to be born? 

“The Second Coming” 192! 
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That is no country for old men. 


The young 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees 


—Those dying generations—at their song, 
The salmon-falls, the mackerel crowded seas, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 


Whatever is begotten, born, and dies. 
“Sailing to Byzantium” 1927 


We begin to live when we have conceived life as a tragedy. 
Autobiography 


Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death 
“Under Ben Bulben” 1939 


MARCEL PROUST 1871-1922 


As soon as one is unhappy one becomes moral. 
Remembrance of Things Past: Within a Budding 
Grove 1913-1927 


Perhaps the immobility of things that surround us is forced up0? 
them by our conviction that they are themselves, and not anything 
else, and by the immobility of our conceptions of them. For whet t0 
ae like this and my mind struggled in an unsuccessful attemP 
iscover where I was, everything would be moving round me 
the darkness: things. places, years. 
Remembrance of Things Past: Swann's Way 


E i : 
Sones great in the world is done by neurotics; They alon? 
€d our religions and created our masterpieces. 
The Perpetual Pessimist 


Ideas are substitutes for griefs. 
Attrib. 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 1872-1970 


That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end 
they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, 
his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental 

collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of 

thought and feeling can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; 
that all the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all 
the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction 
in the vast death of the solar system, and that the whole temple of 
Man's achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a 
Sion Tuins—all these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are 
certain, i i j 

oan eed that no philosophy which rejects them can 
“A Free Man’s Worship,” in Mysticism and 

Logic 1903 


The life of M 
InVisible foes 


an is a long march through the night, surrounded by 
¢ » tortured by weariness and pain, towards a goal that 
8S they Pe to reach, and where none may tarry long. On by one, 
Silent march, our comrades vanish from our sight, seized by the 
ith omnipotent Death. 

A Free Man’s Worship” 
Bri 
or 4nd powerless is Man’s life; on him and all his race the hae 
destryg mM falls Pitiless and dark. Blind to good and ee ie 
Conde > OMnipotent matter rolls on its relentless Ways TOF 
through €d today to lose his dearest, tomorrow ie os ee 
blow f the gate of darkness, it remains only ‘© cheris - ee 
that om the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day 

own hands have built. 
A Free Man's Worship” 


b cient 
Creag in his study Mephistopheles told the history 
“The ea n to grow 
The endless praises of the choirs of angels oe ? Had he not 
Riven poe for, after all, did he not deserve Oy svosin to obtain 
Udesen endless joy? Would it not be MOF On he tortured? 
€d praise, to be worshipped by ing 
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He smiled inwardly, and resolved that the great drama should be 
performed. ...And Man saw that all is passing in this mad, 
monstrous world, that all is struggling to snatch, at any cost, a few 
brief moments of life before Death’s inexorable decree. ... And God 
smiled; and when he saw that Man had become perfect in 
renunciation and worship, he sent another sun through the sky, which 
crashed into Man’s sun; and all returned again to the nebula. 
“Yes,” he murmured, ‘it was a good play; I will have it 


performed again.’” 
“A Free Man’s Worship” 


The infliction of cruelty with a good conscience is a delight to the 


moralist. 
Sceptical Essays 


Truth is a property of beliefs, and derivatively of sentences which 
express beliefs. 

Sceptical Essays 
The universe is unjust. The secret of happiness is to face the fact tht 
the world is horrible, horrible, horrible... you must feel it deeply 
and not brush it aside. 

The Passionate Sceptic 


Many people would sooner die than think. In fact they do. 
Thinking About Thinking 
Academic philosophers, ever since the time of Parmenides, hav? 
believed that the world is a unity....The most fundamental of m 
intellectual beliefs is that this is rubbish. I think the univers’ vert 
spots and jumps, without unity, without continuity, without 6° 
or orderliness or any of the other properties that governesses . 
love... .it consists of events, short, small and haphazare — ayes 
and continuity are human inventions, just as truly as our al® 
and encyclopedias, 
Autobiography 
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i i ingly strong, have governed 
assions, simple but overwhelming 
my ie the longing for love, the search for knowledge, and the 
unbearable pity for the suffering of mankind. 
Autobiography 


Few people can be happy unless they hate some other person, nation 
or creed. 


Attrib. 


What is morality in any given time or place? It is what the majority 
then and there happen to like and immorality is what they dislike. 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 1861-1947, Dialogues 


There are no whole truths: all truths are half-truths. 
ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD, Dialogues 
6 . : 
_ aeap things it is the cheapest. Everywhere it goes begging. 
ie, oy ils it out with a lavish hand. Where there is room for one 
She Sows a thousand lives, and its life eats life till the strong 
Most Piggish life is left. 
Jack LonDON, The Sea Wolf 1904 
Life ; 
os 8 @ mess... It is like yeast, a ferment a thing ar isa mb 
that itl for a minute, and an hour, a year, oF a rere 
: the end will cease to move. The big eat the little may retain 
their gett to move, the strong eat the weak that a that 1s 
all, "8th. The lucky eat the most and move the 


Jack Lonpon, The Sea Wolf 
A any know ® 
alreay St take leave of a world before it ae a : 
” And an undefinable feeling makes Pos, quoted in 
UGO VON HOFFMANNSTHAL view 
Carl E. Schorske, Fin-de-Siécle 
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Miniver Cheevy, born too late, ; 
Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called his fate, 
And kept on drinking. 
EpwIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, “Miniver 


Cheevy” 1910 


It’s all a world where bugs and emperors 
go singularly back to the same dust. 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, 
“Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford” 1916 


One secret has been kept many centuries: the terrible worthlessness 


of the people collectively. 
E. W. Howe, Country Town Sayings 1911 


There is only one grade of men; they are all contemptible. 
E. W. Howe 1853-1937, “A Letter from Mr. Biggs” 


Life’s a long headache in a Noisy street. 
JOHN MASEFIELD, The Widow in the Bye Street 1912 


OSWALD SPENGLER 1880-1936 
From The Decline of the West 1918: 


Money j 
Cy Is overthrown and abolished only by blood. 
Time trj 
Hovetioed ooh Space, and it is Time whose inexorable ‘ 
Planet, in the pny’ CPhemeral incident of the Culture, ©" ci 
OWs on for. hee of Man—a form wherein the incidea! I of 
8eological ie time, While behind it all the streaming horizons ie 
othe ele histories pile up in the light-world of oi 
"Ss. Here and there bright shafts of light br” 
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everywhere dancing flashes confuse and disturb the clear mirror, 
changing, sparkling, vanishing. These are what we call the clans, 
tribes, peoples, races which unify a series of generations within this 
or that limited area of the historical surface. As widely as these 
differ in creative power, so widely do the images that they create 

vary in duration and plasticity, and when the creative power dies out, 
the physiognomic, linguistic and spiritual identification marks vanish 
also and the phenomenon subsides again into the ruck of the 


generations. Aryans, Mongols, Germans, Kelts, Parthians, Franks, 
aginians, Berbers, Bantus are names by which we specify 


4s very hetrogeneous images of this order. 


“ut over the surface, too, the great Cultures accomplish their 
Pee wave-cycles. They appear suddenly, swell in splendid lines, 
n 


N again and vanish, and the face of the waters is once more a 
Sleeping waste, 


Only a sick man feels his limbs. 


a Peace. ..involves the private renunciation of war on the part 
hia immense Majority, but along with this it involves an 
4vowed readiness to submit to being the booty of others who do 
NOt renounce it, 
ki higher thought originates as meditation upon death. Every ™ 
send very scientific investigation, every a a 
"t. Every great symbolism attaches its form 0 
tht Of the dead, the forms of disposal of the dead, the adornment of 
Braves of the dead. 
Mankind appears to me as a zoological quantity. I see = ae ek 
*© Boal, no avenue for humanity, except in the heads d ever less a 
‘Bress Philistines. ... I cannot see a single mind pa ariel 
LUty Of endeavors, feelings, and understandings in 
8 of people. 
Selected Essays 1937 


———— 
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FRANZ KAFKA 1883-1924 


The bizarre, emotionless worlds Kafka created in his writing have 
bothered generations of readers in deep and inexplicable ways. And 
though many critics have dismissed his work as the record of a 
neurotic’s tortured inner life, the milieu Kafka constructed has come to 
symbolize twentieth-century man’s confusion, estrangement, and anx- 
iety. By dismantling the assumptions of our everyday, superficial mode 
of experiencing, Kafka exposed the incomprehensible chaos that 
renders human activity absurd. Throughout Kafka’s writings are un- 
nerving images that communicate his nightmare perception of things; 
consider this: “The hunting dogs are playing in the courtyard,” Kafka 
writes in The Trial, “but the hare will not escape them, no matter how 
fast it may be flying already through the woods.” Such is the life of 
man. 
In its entirety, The Trial (1925) is a metaphor of the human condition. 
Joseph K. is Everyman, arrested one day for reasons that are neve! 
clear. When he tries to acquire information about his case, he finds only 
dead ends, contradictions, and paradoxes. Eventually he is exhausted 
and finally overwhelmed by a byzantine court bureaucracy, gives 4? 
trying to clear his name, and resigns himself to his situation, imagim!"™ 
that perhaps he was guilty, after all. Late one evening, Joseph K. § 
taken to a deserted place by two court lackeys who, in the moonlight. 
thrust a butcher’s knife into his heart and “turned twice.” 

In a letter to his friend, Max Brod, Kafka asked that all evidence af 
his existence be totally obliterated: 


Everything I leave behind me (in my bookcase, linen-cuP 
board, and my desk both at home and in the office, or anywher® 
¢lse where anything may have gone to and meets your eye), in the 
way of diaries, manuscripts, letters, (my own and others): 
sketches, and so on, to be burned unread; also all writings #” 
sketches which you or others may possess; and ask for thos’ 
Others for them in my name. Letters which they do not want 1° 
hand over to you, they should at least promise faithfully #0 > 
themselves. 
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As Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from uneasy dreams he found 
himself transformed in his bed into a gigantic insect. 
“The Metamorphosis” 1915 


Someone must have been telling lies about Joseph K., for without 
having done anything wrong he was arrested one fine morning. 
The Trial 


And in the end, out of nothing at all, an enormous fabric of guilt 
will be conjured up. 


The Trial 


Almost every accused man, even quite simple people among them, 
discovered from the earliest stages a passion for suggesting reforms 
which often wasted time and energy that could have been better 
employed in other directions. 

The Trial 


“But I am not guilty,” said K.; “it’s a mistake. And, if it wr 
% » how can any man be called guilty? We are all sinners. - - 
“Ss Much as the other.” : alk.” 
That is true,” said the priest, “but that’s how all guilty men ta"- 
The Trial 
; ing of that 

as right perception of any matter and a misunderstanding © 
Same matter do not wholly exclude each other. 

The Trial 
The whole visible world is perhaps nothing me 
alsify the actuality of knowledge, to regard 
be reached. 


Diaries 


than an attempt to 


unbearably 
Uhave the true feeling of myself only when I am 


IPPpy. 
Diaries 
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This morning, after a long time, I again took pleasure in imagining 
that a knife is turned in my heart. 
Diaries 


I have nothing in common with myself. 
Diaries 


There is no having, only being, only a being panting for its last 
breath, panting to be choked out. 
Diaries 


Everything appears to me constructed. ... I am chasing after 
constructions. I enter a room, and I find them in a corner, a white 
tangle. 

Letter, 16 December 1911 


Everything is illusion: family, office, friends, the street, woman, al 
illusion, drawing nearer and further away; but the nearest truth 's 
merely that I push my head against the wall of a cell without doors 
or windows. 

Complete Works 


They were offered the choice between becoming kings or couriers 

kings. The way children would, they all wanted to be couriers: 

Therefore there are only couriers who hurry about the world, 

shouting to each other—since there are no kings—messages 4 ? 

have become meaningless. They would like to put and end to the! 

miserable life but they dare not because of their oaths of service: 
“Couriers” 


Death to world Civilization! . 
A. L. and V. L. Gorpin, “ Anarcho-Futurist 
Manifesto” 1917 
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Many people believe that they are attracted by God, or by Nature, 


when they are only repelled by man. 
DEAN INGE 1860-1954, More Lay Thoughts of a 


Dean 


I have learned to live each day as it comes, and not to borrow 
trouble by dreading tomorrow. It is the dark menace of the future 


that makes cowards of us. 
Dorotuy Drx (Elizabeth M. Gilmer) 1861-1951, 


Dorothy Dix, Her Book 


For so the game is ended 
That should not have begun. 
A. E. HousMaN, Last Poems 1922 


Every man who feels well is a sick man neglecting himself. 
JULES Romains, Dr. Knock 1923 


Between 
Our birth and death we may touch understanding 
a moth brushes a window with his wing. . . 
CHRISTOPHER FrY b. 1907, “The Boy with a Cart 


oe world continues to offer glittering prizes (0 those who have stout 
Carts and sharp swords. 
FE. Smitn, Speech, 


Glasgow University, 1923 


n ife, 


THoMas MANN, The Magic Mountain 


: . _—it’s one 
It is not true that life is one damn thing after the ocher 


thing over and over. 
Epa St, VINCENT MILLAY 1892-1950, 
Letters of Edna St. Vincen 


a 
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RopeRT Frost 1874-1963 


I turned to speak to God — 
About the world’s despair; 
But to make bad matters worse 


I found God wasn’t there. 
“Not All There” 


.... Then the boy saw all— 
Since he was old enough to know, big boy 


Doing a man’s work, though a child at heart— 
He saw all spoiled. “Don’t let him cut my hand off— 


The doctor, when he comes. Don’t let him, sister!” 

So. But the hand was gone already. 

The doctor put him in the dark of ether. 

He lay and puffed his lips out with his breath. 

And then—the watcher at his pulse took fright. 

No one believed. They listened at his heart. 

Little—less—nothing!—and that ended it. 

No more to build on there. And they, since they 

Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs. 
“Out, Out—“ 1916 


Yes, there’s something the dead are keeping back. 
“The Witch of Coos” 


They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 

Between stares—on stars where no human race is. 

I have it in me so much nearer home 

To scare myself with my own desert places. 
“Desert Places” 


bn moiht the kindred spider to that height, 
ee ered the white moth thither in the night? 
t but design of darkness to appall?— 
design govern in a thing so small. 
“Design” 1936 
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W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 1874~1965 


The answer was obvious. Life had no meaning. On the earth, 
satellite of a star speeding through space, living things had arisen 
under the influence of conditions which were part of the planet’s 
history; as there had been a beginning of life upon it so, under the 
influence of other conditions, there would be an end; man, no more 
significant than other forms of life, and come not as the climax of 
“reation but as a physical reaction to the environment. 

Of Human Bondage 1915 


Itis not true that suffering ennobles the character; .. .it makes men 
ty and vindictive. 


The Moon and Sixpence 1919 


The dead look terribly dead when they’re dead. 
Razor’s Edge 


W 
hat mean and cruel things men do for the love of God. 
A Writer's Notebook 


Dying is a Very dull, dreary affair. And my advice to you is to have 
'N8 whatever to do with it. 


Escape from the Shadows 


r ’ iked them. 
"© always been interested in people, but I've never liked 


1949 
‘Sayings of the Week,” The Observer August 


Perga.: 
“ection has one grave defect; it is apt to be dull. 
Summing Up 
ing j : ; world! 
% 38 iS the most hellishly boresome experience ks 
“MCularly When it entails dying of “natural ane Maugham 
Quoted in The Two Worlds of Some 


eae 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE 1875-1926 


Even for our grandparents, a “home,” a “well,” a familiar tower, 
their very clothes, their coat, were infinitely more, infinitely more 
intimate; almost everything a vessel in which they found the human 
and added to the score of the human. Now.. -€mpty indifferent 
things are pouring across. ..sham things, dummy life;...a 
house...an apple or a grapevine...has nothing in common with the 
house, the fruit, the grape into which went the hopes, reflections of 
our forefathers. ... Live things, things live and conscious of us, are 
running out and can no longer be replaced. 

RAINER Maria RILKE, Letter, 13 November 1925 


Each torpid turn of the world has such disinherited children, 
to whom no longer what’s been, and not yet what's coming, belongs. 
Seventh Elegy 


But because being here is much, and because all this 
that’s here, so fleeting, seems to Tequire us and strangely 
concerns us. Us the most fleeting of all. Just once, 
everything, only for once. Once and no more. And we, 
too, once and never again. 

Ninth Elegy 


... Beauty is nothing 
but the beginning of Terror we're still just able to Bear, 
and why we adore it so is because it serenely 
disdains to destroy us. 
Duino Elegies 


Man, as he is, is not a genuine article. He is an imitation of 
something, and a very bad imitation. 

P. D. Ouspensky 1878-1947, 

The Psychology of Man’s Possible Evolution 
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WALLACE STEVENS 1879-1955 


...If her horny feet protrude, they come 

Th show how cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affix its beam. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 
“The Emperor of Ice-Cream” 1923 


She was the single artificer of the world 
menca she sang. And when she sang, the sea, 
hatever self it had, became the self 
That was her song, for she was the maker. 
“The Idea of Order at Key West” 1935 


It may be that the ignorant man, alone, 
ary chance to mate his life with life. 
The Sense of the Sleight-of-Hand Man” 


Death is the mother of beauty. 
Sunday Morning” 


€N fear «: 

Bimpee of as they fear solitude, because both give them a 
the terror of life's nothingness. 
ANDRE Maurois, Bernard Quesnay 1926 


Heaye 
n: — 
the Coney Island of the Christian imagination. 
ELBert HUBBARD, The Notebooks Elbert 
" Hubbard 1927 
e 
I ent {0 gamble is so universal and its practice SO pleasurable that 
™e it must be evil. 


HEYwoop Broun, American journalist 1928 


0d is 
also a point of view. _ 
José Orreca Y GASSET, The Modern Theme 
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which one is lost. The individual 


For life is at the start a chaos in ne 1s | 
suspects this, but he is frightened of finding himself face to face 


with this terrible reality, and tries to cover it over with a curtain of 
fantasy, where everything is clear. It does not worry him that his 
fantasy ve true; he uses them as trenches for the defense of his 


existence, as scarecrows to frighten away reality. 
José ORTEGA Y GASSET, The Revolt of the 


Masses 1930 
The origin of the absurd idea of immortal life is easy to discover, it 
is kept alive by hope and fear, by childish faith, and by cowardice. 


CLARENCE DARROW 1857-1938, 
“Greatest Thoughts on Immortality” 


H. L. MENCKEN 1880-1956 


From Prejudices 1919-1927: 


The basic fact about human existence is not that it is a trage¢y but 

that it is a bore. 

Every normal man must be tempted at ti is hands 
t times to spit on his , 

hoist the black flag, and begin slitting throats. 


God is the immemorial refuge of the incompetent, the helpless: & 
“pai They find not only sanctuary in His arms, but also 4 ki! 
eriority, soothing to their m il! set them 
senate elena. acerated egos; He w! 


rt ome = man actually does resemble God, then we ” 8 
impossible theory that god is a c contd, at idiot 


bounder, 


Once 
ee chee : hief concern and masterpiece of the gods: 
ow begins to bear the aspect of an accident y" 


Product of thei . 
Pentene vast, inscrutable and probably nonsensical 
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Man’s natural instinct is never toward what is sound and true; it is 
toward what is specious and false. 


The one permanent emotion of the inferior man, as of all the simpler 
mammals, is fear—fear of the unknown, the complex, the 
inexplicable. 

In the Yale Review, June 1920 


All the durable truths that have come into the world within historic 
times have been opposed as bitterly as if they were so many waves 
of smallpox, and every individual who has welcomed and advocated 
them, absolutely without exception, has been denounced and 
punished as an enemy of the race. 


In the Smart Set, June 1920 


Conscience—the accumulated sediment of ancestral faintheartedness. 
In the Smart Set, December 1921 


a ‘ound American is simply one who has put out of his mind all 
inc hai questionings, and who excepts instantly, and as 
nttovertible gospel, the whole body of official doctrine of his 
inst Whatever it may be and no matter how often it may change. The 
th Challenges it, no matter how timorously and academically, 


eases by that dible citizen of the 
Republic. Y that much to be a loyal and cre 
In the Baltimore Evening Sun, 12 March 1923 


hat 
“cruel and idiotic world we live in! 
Letters 


ton insoluble, and 
that ie is that all the larger human problems are 1nso 


i : or moral 
.. © 18 quite meaningless—a spectacle without purpose 
“all efforts to read a moral into it. 


Letters 


I cile 
i *S a long while for a naturally trustful a 
“elf to the idea that after all God will not help him. 


Notebooks 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 1885-1930 
Be a good animal, true to your animal instincts. 
The White Peacock 
VI 
and the timid soul 


Piecemeal the body dies, 
has her footing washed away, as 


we are all of us dying 
-flood rising within us 
d, on the outside world. 


the dark flood rises. 


We are dying, we are dying, 
and nothing will stay the death 
and soon it will rise on the worl 


We are dying, we are dying, piecemeal our bodies are dying 
and our strength leaves us, 
and our soul cowers naked in the dark rain over the flood, 
cowering in the last branches of the tree of our life. 

From “The Ship of Death” 1932 


Ideal mankind would abolish death, multiply itself million upo® 

million, rear up city upon city, save every parasite alive, until the 

accumulation of mere existence is swollen to a horror. 
“Democracy” 1936 

No absolute is going to make the lion lay down with the lamb unless 


the lamb is inside. 
The Later D. H. Lawrence 


EzRA PounD 1885-1972 


Winter is icummen in, 
Lhude sing Goddamm, 
— drop and staineth slop 
nd how the wind doth ramm! 
Sing: Goddamm. 
“Ancient Music” 
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There died a myriad, Z 
d of the best, among them, ae 
= an old bitch gone in the teeth, For a botched civilization. 
“Ode pour |’élection de son sepulchre” 


Life’s a sort of sugared dishwash. 
“L’Homme moyen sensuel” 


en is the way the world ends— 
Ot with a bang but a whimper. 
The Hollow Men 


Bi 
That, me Copulation, and death. 
the facts when you come to brass tacks. 
Sweeney Agonistes 


A . . 
ee, the cruelest month, breeding 

Out of the dead land, mixing 
Dull = and desire, Stirring 
Winte, tS With Spring rain. 

kept us warm, covering 

A lita n forgetful Snow, feeding 

€ life With dried tubers. 

The Waste Land” 1922 


nd I Wi 
Your 8 ill show you something different from either 
OF your chat Morning striding behind you, 
U wi show at evening rising to meet you. 
you fear in a handful of dust. 


- 
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Hell is oneself; _ _—_ . 
Hell is alone, the other figures in it merely projections. There is 


nothing to escape from and nothing to escape to. One is always 
alone. 
The Cocktail Party 


Human kind ; 
Cannot bear very much reality. 
Four Quartets 1941 


I don’t believe one grows older. I think that what happens early on in 
life is that at a certain age one stands still and stagnates. 
New York Times, 21 September 1958 


Dada smells of nothing, it is nothing, 
nothing, nothing. 
It is like your hopes: nothing 
like your paradise: nothing 
like your idols: nothing 
like your politicians: nothing 
like your heros: nothing 
like your artists: nothing 
like your religion: nothing 
FRANCIS PICABIA, “Dada” Artnews 1921 


Farewell sadness 
Good day sadness 


You are inscribed in the lines of the ceiling. 
PAUL ELUARD, “A peine difigurée” 1926 


4 Poor man stinks, and God hates him, 
WILLA CATHER, My Mortal Enemy 1926 


The moment a man talks to his fellows he begins to lie. ty 
sta BELLOC 1870-1953, “The Silence of 
ea” 
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HERMANN HESSE 1877-1962 


He belongs to those whose fate it is to live the whole riddle of human 


destiny heightened to the pitch of a personal torture, a personal hell. 
Steppenwolf 1927 


All interpretation, all psychology, all attempts to make things 
rine, require the medium of theories, mythologies and 
Steppenwolf 
wee atthe struggle against death, the unconditional and self- 
i determination to live, is the motive power behind the lives 
activities of all Outstanding men. 
Steppenwolf 


squid we be mindful of dreams?” Joseph asked. 
The Mas tPtet them?” 
Mindfy) i looked into his eyes and said tersely: “We should be 


“verything, for we can interpret everything.” 
Magister Ludi: The Glass Bead Game 943 


ta ie masses of the people... will more easily fall vietims (0 ® 
* than to a Small one. 
ADOLF HiTer, Mein Kampf 1924 


Belige 5 
“tig harder to shake than knowledge. 
LF HITLER, Mein Kampf 


Mi 
vt 
Tig he then pi their end we happy call, 
'S the most hopeless thing of all. " 
ABRAHAM Comey 1899-1973, “Agsits Hove 
t 
"P* the Worst is yet to come! 1920 
ILANDER JOHNSON, Shooting Siars 
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To destroy is still the strongest instinct of our nature. 
MAX BEERBOHM, Yet Again 1923 


We must hate—hate is the basis of Communism. Children must be 


taught to hate their parents if they are not Communists. 
V. I. LENIN in a speech to the Commissars of 


Education, 1923 


Gatsby believed in the green light, the orgiastic future that year by 
year recedes before us. It eluded us then, but that’s no matter— 
tomorrow we will run faster, stretch out our arms farther.... And 
one fine morning-—— 


Ps we beat on, boats against the current, borne back ceaselessly into 
€ past. 


EF Scorr FITZGERALD, The Great Gatsby 1925 


It is easier to believe than to doubt. 


E. D. Martin, The Meani i 
Education 1926 — 


When ~ dead, you Stay a long time dead. 
ING LARDNER, Zone of Quiet 1926 


Christ: an anarchist who su 


iGire Mase Cceeded. That’s all. 


» The Temptation of the West 1926 
There jg. 


--No d 
to die, Cath. . 


*+ There ig Only...me...me... who is going 


ANDRE 
MALRaux 1901-1976, The Royal Way 1930 


1899-1961 


: OM With a “micm but he 

'8 irre Of life’s iney; natural optimism, but" 
Pe dama i Pain and underlying barren? 0 
INE too much. 7. © must avoid the pain of thinkin’ his 

"Stoic individuals who poptlal? 
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fiction play the wretched game of life with a graceful dignity using 
whatever limited resources are available to temporarily blunt the 
psychological trauma of knowledge. Physical activity can provide 
psychic refuge, and simple actions are what Hemingway characters do 
best: fishing, drinking, brawling, and copulating are all executed with 
reverence and ritualized meticulousness. Ultimately, however, defeat, 
darkness, and nada are inevitable. Even if life is lived with heroic 
a when all is said and done, it’s still a losing game. 

emingway knew that. In July of 1961, he committed suicide by 
shooting himself. 


Wh; Ff 
me he fear? It was not fear or dread. It was a nothing that he 
well. It was all a nothing and a man was nothing too. 
A Clean Well-Lighted Place” 1925 


Our n : 

Will a are in nada, nada be thy name thy kingdom nada thy 

ind dada, nada as it is in nada. Give us this nada our daily 

into nada te ed our nada as we nada our nadas and nada us not 

Nothing cut deliver us from nada; pues nada. Hail nothing full of 
8, Nothing is with thee. 


“A Clean Well-Lighted Place” 


l . 
: ao everyone and... those that will not break it kills. 
Farewell to Arms 1929 


at is m ‘ 
™ met hat is immoral is 
You fee} bad pie feel good after and what Is ! 


Death in the Afternoon 1932 


NOW they h 
“eath, ut ng beaten me, he thought. I am too old to club sharks to 
Ad the 1 try it as long as I have the oars and the short club 


Santiago in The Old Man and the Sea 1952 


fa 
© all bitched from the start. 
Letter to F Scott FITZGERALD 
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MARTIN HEIDEGGER 1889-1976 


Death is Dasein’s ownmost possibility. 
Being and Time 1927 


[Dasein is Heidegger’s word for the kind of Being that constitutes 
human being. ] 


Factically one’s own Dasein is always dying already; that is to say, it 
is a Being-towards-its-end. 
Being and Time 


From “What is Metaphysics?” 1929: 
Dasein means: being held out into nothing. 


Shut our ears to the soundless voice which attunes us to the horrors 
of the abyss. 


Anxiety reveals the nothing... .. 


Anxiety robs of speech. Because beings as a whole slip away, 80 


that just the nothing crowds round, in the face of anxiety all 


utterance of the “is” falls Silent. That in the malaise of anxiety We 
often try to shatt 


er the vacant stillness with compulsive talk only 
Proves the presence of the nothing. 


We know it, the nothing, in that we wish to know nothing about It 


—from nothing, nothing comes to be. 


Why are there beings at all, and why not rather nothing? 


No one With 


Diecut : — -e in the most 
varied and h any insight will still deny that nihilism is in 


idden forms “the normal state” of man. 
The Question of Being 
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All my life, as down an abyss without a bottom, I have been pouring 
yan-loads of information into that vacancy of oblivion I call my 
mind. 

LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 1865-1946, Afterthoughts 


But is this struggle for a healthy mind in a maggoty world really 
after all worth it? Are there not soporific dreams and sweet 
deliriums more soothing than Reason? 

LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, “Microbes” in Trivia 


How does man live? By completely forgetting he is a human being. 
BERTOLT BRECHT, The Threepenny Opera 1928 


Eats first, morals after. 
BERTOLT BRECHT, The Threepenny Opera 


Life ig 
Perh 
takenings, best regarded as a bad dream between two 


EUGENE O’NELL 1888-1953, Marco Millions 1928 
The 
hag hell with the truth! As the history of the world proves. the truth 

aring on anything. It’s irrelevant and immaterial, as . 
Mibepotts The life of a pipe dream is what gives life to the W 
Hen lot of us, drunk or sober. 

ln EUGENE O'NEILL, The Iceman Cometh 1939 
: the Cj 
lig g . at 4 funeral ig just an interruption of traffic. In the country 
of Popular entertainment. 1928 
EORGE ADE, in Cosmopolitan, February 


c 7 | 

Mnsinestion that life is a science is imellecually inte 

at life is an art is pragmatically impos 1929 
JOsEPH Woop Krutcx, The Modern Tempe 


Th D nsible; the 


cecsninstan eae 
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CELINE 1894-196! 
e bigot and perhaps the definitive misanthropist. 
hildhood in the following terms: 
I was born in Courbevoie, 12, Rampe du Pont, in 1894, the Seine 
froze over, My mother was spitting bl _.. from misery, it must 
be said, she lived 74 years. She was 4 lacemaker. She died blind. 
We were always really hard workers in my family. And 


stupid. 


A consummat 
Céline wrote of his c 


He suffered from insomnia and hypochondria, and all , 
seems, he yearned for the apocalypse. Journey to the End of Night 
(1932), his best-known novel, is a misanthropic tirade which shows Ds 
vitriolic antipathy for all mankind and the contempti 
inhabits. He attacks every class of human being, but the bourgeols€ ne 
aes hated because their contamination “stank up the cout 
i . at novels are unending images of things melting. res 
a ris gs to capture the world’s grotesque absurdity. Aad '0 
: — s, Céline skillfully paints a multicolored apocaly Ps 
amen a mountains of swollen bodies 00ze the wastes of 
rect gh ve the self-proclaimed Dr. Doom who infects reader = 
, while cackling maniacally. Of his role. he wrote: 


I can boas 
people on hk a on the right track, hated as much by 
boasting, that fhe mabe those on the other. ... 1 caa say, WI 
top to bottom, fi of History goes right through me. 
, from the clouds to my head, through my anus- 

Céline’s fanati 
collaborated with in World War I. His last prophecy express? a 
hoar ards which see It foretold of the Evil of the nae 

of sperm” sre Meal the West, swallowing !¢ complete!) 


Lie, =e and die. 
ourney to 
the End of Night 1932 
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walk, always attentive 
salutes and civilian salutations, the wife tightly 

ildren, like @ pal sort of 

on their side, ina 


take their families for 4 
to military 
into her special sanitary napkins, 
fat European maggot, kept dissolving in the 


permanent diarrhea. 
Journey to the End of Night 


— stay in place, things and people really come apart, grow 
and start stinking on purpose just for you: 
Journey to the End of Night 

Feces 
‘sme make no attempt to endure or to grow. OD 
itr peseae a far more unfortunate than shit; our fren7y to persist 
Ours, this ai state—that's the unconscionable torture—Tbis body of 
Constant ies put on by common jumping molecules, is i0 
Molecules i . ainst the abominable farce of having to & . 
they can, ittle dears, want to get lost in the universe 4S fast as 

Journey to the End of the Night 


You - 
JUSt ha 
ite be afraid of men and of them alone. 
urney to the End of Night 


Would n P 
__» Hever get out of prison if you were to tell of life as ae 


Il to : 
te lovege” Starting with your OWN. . -- Today's reality 


nd anyone. 
The Hommage to Zola” 1933 
Pract sng was 
hey didn Superiority of the great Christiao religion ee 
Ligy) ' Coat the pi ot stonish anyone, 
tig ¢ pill, They didn’t (ry to a please 
ing "bea Out the voter, they didn't feel need & man iD the cradle 
broke qvound the bush. They grabbed d of him in the 
the bad news to him right away: They Ie 3 particle of 
thout Messing around, “You little am py birth 
WOu'tg ;no®> You'll never be anything except BAFPAP i, the fits 
Pring: Just shit.” me? It’s obvious: 
IDle Of evens Do you hear 
ing! 
Mea Culpa 1936 


Dit 


a 
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I don’t have any ideas! none! and I find nothing more vulgar, more 
common, more disgusting, than ideas! libraries are full of them! 
Entretiens avec le professeur y... 1955 


However, human nature never changes in any way, ever! immutable 
gametes. 
D’un chateau l'autre 1957 


Everything will end up by being scum. 
D’un chateau V’ autre 


Since men were not able to cure death, misery, and ignorance, they 
decided, in order to be happy, not to think about them. 
D’un chateau I autre 


I must make a note of everything for you! I’m noting it down for 
you! they'll buy my books later, much later, when I’m dead, !0 - 

were the first earthquakes of the end and of the shittiness ia 
men’s bodies, and the explosions from the soul’s depths . .. they = 
sat they'll find out...a badly observed Deluge is a whol er 
Nothing! . .a whole suffering humanity that just helped out the 
Maggots! . .. That’s blasphemy and the worst! 

Normance 


ee - 
aathing Is Permitted except doubtin @ man—then the laughing 


In “Louis-Ferdinand Céline 4 Elin Faure,” 
Cahiers de L’ Herne 1965 


One Needs to be more 


! 
than a little bit dead to be truly droll: 
Entretiens 


avec le Professeur y... 


ics 
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ALpous HUXLEY 1894-1963 
Most of one’s life. . .is one prolonged effort to prevent oneself 
thinking. 
Mortal Coils 1922 


Man is an intelligence in servitude to his organs. 


Themes and Variations 


Att is one of the means whereby man seeks to redeem 
is experienced as chaotic, senseless, and largely evil. 
Themes and Variations 


Consistency is contrary to nature, contrary t0 life. The only 


completely consistent people are dead. 
Do What You Will 


Death is the only thing we haven’t succeeded in completely 
Vulgarizing. 
Eyeless in Gaza 1936 
. i pleasures: 
an sympathize with people’s pains, but not wt c 
re is something curiously boring abou add 


*PPiness., 
Limbo 
‘onored 
+ can’t be ign. 
oe death up to the last moment, then oD ‘s 0 chuffle off in 
- See have yourself squirte full © 
| 44 
Time Must Have 4 stop '9 


eee 
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a life which 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER 1897-1962 


ravel out into the no-wind, no-sound, the weary 
ant: echoes of old compulsions with no- 
set fall into furious attitudes, dead gestures 


How do our lives 
gestures wearily recapitul 
hand on no-strings: in sun 
of dolls. 

As I Lay Dying 1930 


The reason for living was to get ready to stay dead. 
As I Lay Dying 


You get born and you try this and you dont know why only you keep 
on trying it and you are born at the same time with a lot of other 
people, all mixed up with them, like trying to, having to, move you 
arms and legs with strings only the same strings are hitched to all 
the other arms and legs and the others all trying and they dont il 
why either except that the strings are all in one another's Way like 
five or six people all trying to make a rug on the same loom only 


each one wants to weave his own pattern into the rug; and tt ome 
would bavé 


ause YOU 
sri on trying or having to keep on trying and then all of a ae 
it pedis and all you have left is a block of stone with scratches © 
nih ap was someone to remember to have the mardi 
aiTnew on . <p up or had time to, and it rains on it and the °” 
Pla an after a while they dont even remember the 

€ scratches were trying to tell, and it doesn’t matter 

Absalom, Absalom! 1936 

H : cd 
the oo the language (that meager and fragile thread. . bY ae 
may be Ar rface corners and edges of men’s secret 4” solitat ipl? 
the tates for an instant now and then before sinking not 
heard and mt i the spirit cried for the first time and 
either), cry for the last time and will not be Beat 


Absalom, Absalom! 
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There were three things and no more: breathing, pleasure, darkness; 
and without money there could be no pleasure, and without pleasure 
ut mere protoplasmic inhale and 


it would not even be breathing b 
collapse of blind unorganism in a darkness where light never began. 


Absalom, Absalom! 


Only vegetables are happy. 
Letter to Joan Williams 


HENRY MILLER 1891-1980 


Morality ; 
rs for slaves, for beings without spirit. 
Immorality and Morality” 


F : 
tom Tropic of Cancer 1934: 


Chaos j 
Ss ; a : 
the score upon which reality is written. 


BY What 
beirmyed calls the better part of his nature, man has been 


The 
Wallpaper with which the men of science have covered the world 


reality | 
wy le falling to tatters. 

Hy 

Man be; . 

pear beings make a strange fauna and flora. From @ distance they 
ictus ee close up they are apt (© appear ugly 

SUffig) S. More than anything they need to be gurroul 


lent 5 : 
 space—space even more than UME 


jded with 


ming @ living honestly. 


That eke ds 
Y, dejected air which comes from ea 

Man ; 
Nis ; fforts of 

hilog Not at home in the universe, desPHE a thie syrup. 

T a and metaphysicians 10 provi a wr And it is 4 
foes. Cut is still a narcotic. The deepest eee cosmic sabotage: 
N one. The very asking is in the nal 


s in 
the Penalty is—the afflictions Job. 
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I will give you Horatio Alger as he looks the day after the 
Apocalypse, when all the stink has cleared away. 


From Alaska to Yucatan it’s the same story. Nature dominates, 
Nature wins out. Everywhere the same fundamental urge to slay, to 
ravage, to plunder. Outwardly they seem like a fine, upstanding 
people—healthy, optimistic, courageous. Inwardly they are filled 
with worms. A tiny spark and they blow up. 


It’s silly to go on pretending that under the skin we are all brothers. 
The truth is more likely that under the skin we are all cannibals, 
assassins, traitors, liars, hypocrites, poltroons. 


We need a blood transfusion. 


ANAIs NIN, “Introduction,” Tropic of Cancer 


ANTONIN ARTAUD 1896-1948 


Actor, poet, and dramatic theorist, Artaud was inspired by the pal? 


and horror of human life and by his own self-loathing. He thought 
theater was related 


“1 ) 
peel away the thi to the bubonic plague in that both had the cee a 
appalling eae ti 5 and fragile veneer of civilization and lay veut” 
designed to nd Medic end, he invented the “theater of a 
Overwhelmi Gesault an audience’s senses, perceptions, and ¢m* satelY 
liberate ses “ with experiences and images that would “* ly, 
nothing ae — Obsession with crime and eroticism. a be 
fore to of physical shock was required if spectators ways , 
the brink sits the horror of the nothingness they were # 

Of returning to, 
Artaud’s dest 


pram" 

ructive opi are mporary | ve 

Scen ; Plum addiction provided a te ha 

the i a the nightmare world. Everybody, he believed, should 
Y to exterminate themselves in their own way: 
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From “General Security: The Liquidation of Opium”: 


We are born rotten in body and soul, we are congenitally 
maladjusted; do away with opium, you will not do away with the 
2. for crime, the cancers of the body and the soul, the propensity 
ao inborn cretinism, hereditary syphilis, the instability of 
iosdigtfasy | you will not prevent the fact that there are souls 
the poison Zn Poison, in whatever form—the poison of morphine, 
onanism, the reading, the poison of loneliness, the poison of 
congenital Poison of sexual overindulgence, the poison of 
oneal weakness of the soul, the poison of alcohol, the poison of 
ne ee of anti-sociability. There are souls that are 
of folly ¢ i lost to the rest of society. Deprive them of one means 
fi nde Will invent ten thousand others. ... Nature herself is 

y anti-social, it is only by a usurpation of powers that 


humanity. body of society opposes the natural inclination of 


a by nature, all your ideas of moral regeneration ke 
>a undenj Se there is AN INNATE DETERMINISM, 
is an t le incurability in suicide, crime, idiocy, Tt” “a 
Weakness ae cuckoldry in man, there 1s 4 congenit 
© character, a castration of the mind. 
destroy angi the soul is weak, there are men who will always 
emselves. It matters little how they do it. 


Dest 
in boy tured 
- body Yourselves, you who are desperate, and you who are (Of 


ou 
In this” and Soul, abandon all hope. There is no more solace for y' 
World. The world lives off your rotting flesh. 
secession 
conformity- 


The 
. ves for 
nee of Men, while sheep in credulity, 47 wol 


CARL VAN DoREN 1885-1950. 
Why I Am an Unbeliever 
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What is man, when you come to think upon him, but a minutely set, 
ingenious machine for turning, with infinite , the red wine 
of Shiraz into urine. 

JsAK DINESEN 1885-1962, Seven Gothic Tales 


marches to our graves. 


Our lives are but our 
JOHN FLETCHER 1886-1950, 
The Humorous Lieutenant 
— 


ROBERT MUSIL 1880-1942 
1930, incomplete vol. 3, 1942: 


From The Man Without Qualities 


The world is simply ridiculous 
point of view. It is unpractical i 
between human beings, and in the highest degree unecon 
inexact in its methods. And anyone who is in the habi 
iso his affairs by means of a slide-rule finds that 4 8 
man assertions simply cannot be taken seriously. 
ena! who talks about the greatest and most important chiags 
rid means to say that they really exist. 


A 7 : . 
ve Sea who climbs high over the bodies of the slaia S 
as vile or great according to the degree - his success: 


The ; 
bist chap a world of qualities without a ma? to them * ys 
as though un ~ out anyone to experience them, and it almost ee 
anything niall . ideal conditions man would no longer e 
privately and the comfortable weight of afi 
alae for PO 


responsibility would di . 
meanings. d dissolve into a system of form 


For the spj 

: Spirit - saapll be 

Seized hold st is the great opportunist, but cannot ae otnine 
ywhere; and one might almost be ieve tbat 
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nce but decay. All progress means a 
but also @ severance from the wholeness 
in power, which leads to 4 


is brought about by its influe 
gain in each particular case, 
of things; and this means an increase 
progressive increase in powerlessness, 
Although there are countless views, opinions, and 
from all attitudes and ages, from all sorts of sound 
waking and dreaming brains, lacing it like thousam! of 
litle nerve-skeins, yet there is no Cen 1 point where = 
Man feels he is dangerously ™ will suffer 
ri fate as those gigantic primev 

their size. But he can’t leave off. 
eg struggle for existence there are nO philosopbies nt by He 

ntimentalities, but only the wish to kill off one’s OP! positivist 
shortest and most practical menn"™ eryoue IF * 

ad to 
u les and 


pa if one investigates what qualities it is 2 

aa what one finds is ree a spirit. the 

eri courage, as muc initiative 

te of moral considerations: . 
nta way ' the 

Be, dogged endurance on jountins vo ; nothin g 


and 
a veneration for measure and num o 
acute mi i other WON”. simply 

istrust of all uncer ts vice» sr yirtves” And 


bu 
nba old hunter's, soldier “* 
posed into intellectual terms the 
ced above imal BY 
se of PF nde 


all vol 

. uptuous curves 

ne smithereens Wi? ©. ing 
he heroically bitter © oe jyete?” 
Ife except what is © i ned 
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enclosed within the soberness of science, and even if, for reasons of 
respect, one does not want to call it the Devil, the fact remains that 
it brings with it a faint whiff of brimstone. 


There were always people standing in the half-light that this festivity 
cast out upon the street; and behind their backs the great darkness 
began and only a short distance further on rapidly became 
impenetrable. 


The human race will be the cancer of the planet. 
JULIAN HUXLEY, What Dare I Think? 1931 


To suffer and to endure is the lot of humanity. 
Pore Leo XIII, Quadragesimo Anno 1931 


As for wars, well, there’s onl Lis 
» wen, y been 268 years out of the last 342 
So © were no wars. So war, too, is in the normal course of 


WILL Durant, The Story of Civilization 1935-1967 


In the re. : . 
dag dark night of the soul it is always three o'clock in the 


F Scorr FITZGERALD, The Crack Up 1936 


He who 
eam the paradoxical exposes himself to reality: 
RICH DORRENMATT 1921 — The Physicists 


Moreover, dangerous hum 


Comparatively h, an proclivities can be channelized im? iy 


armless channels by the existence of opportu! fied 
Private wealth, which, if they cannot be os : 
‘ rsu. 
T and ; 
aggrandize authority, and other forms of self- 
bank balance th It is better that a raat gaat reat over his is 
an over his fellow-citizens; and whilst the former 
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sometimes denounced as being but a means to the latter, sometimes 
at least it is an alternative. 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 1883-1946, The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money 1936 


In the long run we are all dead. 


JOHN MAYNARD KEynEs, “A Tract on Monetary 
Reform,” Collected Writings 


Life, the permission to know death. 
DyuNA BARNES, Nightwood 1936 


Guns will make us 


powerful; butter will only make us fat. 
HERMA 


NN GOERING, Radio Broadcast, 1936 


Blood is thicker than water— yes, 


and dirtier. 
RICHARD SCHATUCk, 


The Snark Was a Boojum 1941 
What is li P 
‘is life? Life is steppj stn 
nd it fan's ea 1S stepping down a Step or sitting in a chair, 
OGDEN Nasu 1902-1971, You and Me and 
FB. Shelley 1942 
Ut th 
© old men know when an old man dies. 
DEN NASH, “Old Men” 
Ima ‘ 
1 . 
lite ° nation 4nd fiction make up more than three quarters of our real 
SIMONE Wen. 1909-1943, Gravity and Grace 1947 
© Crig: 
‘88 of yesterday is the joke of tomorrow. 
. * WELLS, You Can't Be Too Careful 1942 
legge . 
| 
Seppointe who €xpects the worst, for he shall not be 


HELEN MacInnes, Assignment in Brittany 1942 
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Eat, drink and be Merry, for tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
roll on their dreary course, 


E. S. GARDNER, The Case of the Drowsy 
Mosquito 1943 


The obvious choice is usuall 


y the quick regret. 
Max Branp, D 


r. Kildare’s Search 1943 


Melancholy and remorse form the deep leaden kee] which enables us 
to sail into the wind of reali 


CyriL CONNOLLY, The Unquiet Grave 1944 


The Pope! How Many divisions has he got? 
JOSEPH STALIN as 


reported by Harry S. Truman, New 
York Times, 14 September 1948 


has its reasons 
ect. 


My Faust 1946 


om of amazing bitterness, a oe beins 
8 that curses and loathes life, a feeling a 
Pped, of having trusted ang been fooled, of being the help 
i Surrender, the victim of a ae him, 
: ; t Bives ang takes away, enlists a man, jm 
the macs him an betrays, and—crowning injury—inflicts 0” : 
“ation of feeling so for hi 
mself, 
My Faust ' 
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GEORGE ORWELL 1903-1950 
| sometimes think that the price of liberty is not so much eternal 
vigilance as eternal dirt. 
The Road to Wiegan Pier 1937 


All animals are equal but some animals are more equal than others. 


Animal Farm 1945 


War is Peace, Freedom is Slavery, Ignorance is Strength. 
1984 1949 
If you want a pi ee : 
picture of the future, imagine @ boot stamping on 4 
human face—forever. sii 
1984 


is watching you. 
ase g you 
Most 
el at a fair amount of fun out of their lives, but — 
mnagine Tecwae ring and only the very youns the very 
“Shooting an Elephant” 1950 


———— 


Any amne: 
‘musing deaths lately? 


Maurice Bowra 1898-1971, attrib. 


You 
mM ‘ 
terage be careful how you treat people as is on oe h he 
Tents ren has much more respect for YOU T® him of 10 great 
‘S08 it, you make it plain to him that ¥°% ot i 

ee The line may be 4 thin one, but ! his desserts he 
Wil my at he, perhaps consciously A Se 

Uch more often than not desP!s" Og journal ent) 
James GOULD COZZENS 1903-19" 
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JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 1905-1980 


I see what is underneath. ..things are just as they seem—and behind 
them...there is nothing; there is nothing, nothing, no reason to 
exist. 

Nausea 1938 


I know perfectly well that I don’t want to do anything; to do 
something is to create existence—and there’s quite enough existence 
as it is. 

Nausea 


Things are entirely what they appear to be and behind them... . there 
is nothing. 
Nausea 


And for the first time he was utterly free. His insignificance was 
turned to power, and he felt himself suddenly equal with the cruel 
fate which had seemed to persecute him; for, if life was 
meaningless, the world was robbed of its cruelty. What he did of lei 
undone did not matter. Failure was unimportant and success 
amounted to nothing. He was the most inconsiderate creature in ‘al 
Swarming mass of mankind which for a brief space occupied the 
surface of the earth; and he was almighty because he had wrenches 
from chaos the secret of its nothingness. 

The Flies 1943 


ies | attempt to free myself from the hold of the Other, the Ouhet 
ying to free himself from mine; while | seek to enslave the 


Other, the Other 5 
, Seeks to enslave me... ict is the orig! 
meaning of being-for-others. “— 


Being and Nothingness 1943 
(Human Bei : 
“ Being] has the feeling of its complete gratuitousness: " 


rehends ite : 
si mi as being there for nothing, as being de !r0P: 
ng and Nothingness 


M F 
an is a Useless Passion. 
Being and Nothingness 


The Condition 


Garcin:. . [He swings round abruptly. ] What? Only two of you? I 
thou: were more; many more. 

never have believed it. You remember all we were 
torture-chambers, the 
wives’ tales! There’s no need for 
people! 
No Exit 1944 

Dostoyevsky once wrote, “If God did not exist, everything would be 
permitted”; and that, for the existentialist, is the starting poi 
Everything is indeed permitted 
consequence forlorn, for he cannot find anything to depend upon 
either within or outside himself. He discovers forthwith, that be is 
without excuse. 

Existentialism Is a Humanism 1949 


She beli : ; i . 
may ieved in nothing; only her skepticism kept her from being an 
“Words” 


ALBERT CAMUS 1913-1960 
ons the immutable question What is man? Camus wrote that 
a oe is an isolated being thrown into an é id 
the erent meaning where contingency and disintegration appear to 
Orever nly ordering principles. Man is banished and barred 
Philoso rom knowing why. Consequently, truly serious 
e oe problem,” Camus proposed, “and that | 
Mind eo or not the world has three dimension», 
The : mUnG OF twelve categories—comes afterwards. iad 
Situati majority of individuals who become conscious of their 
Or a do not have the courage for suicide, howe ( 
Palat ¢ form of self-deceit to make the world and t 
able. The problem Camus spent @ lifetime con 


Serned th ” 
e few who have had the “absurd epiphany but 
Smselves. Is it possible t0 live 1 f the dreadful truth? 


in the face 0 
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Camus’s answer is yes; in the absence of hope, life is possible within the 
painfully narrow boundaries of what we know. 

Though Camus argued passionately that man could survive his 
absurdity, his most famous works betray the extraordinary difficulty he 
had trying to build a convincing case. In The Stranger (1942), Mersault 
rejects all the suppositions that the uninitiated and cowardly depend on 
to justify existence and, just moments before his execution for a 
pointless murder, discovers that life alone is reason enough for living, 4 
raison d’étre, however, that is only marginally convincing. In Caligula 
(1944), the mad emperor tries to escape the human predicament by 
dehumanizing himself with acts of wanton and senseless violence; he 
fails and surreptitiously arranges his own assassination. The Plague 
(1947) demonstrates the futility of doing one’s best in an absurd world. 
In his last novel, the short and bitter The Fall (1956), Camus posits that 
everyone has bloody hands, that we are all responsible for making 4 
sorry state worse by our stupid action and inaction alike and sugges 
that it is ultimately impossible to live with the inescapable senselessnes 
of life. 


From The Myth of Sisyphus 1942: 


Beginning to think is beginning to be undermined. 
is, 38 

You have already grasped that Sisyphus is the absurd hero. oS 
much through his passions as through his torture. His ial 
gods, his hatred of death, and his passion for life won - 
unspeakable penalty in which the whole being is exer ted 4 for the 
accomplishing nothing. This is the price that must 
passion of this earth. ‘ 

; we a 


A man is talking on the telephone behind a glass par wat wh 
hear him, but we see his unintelligible dumb show: man pio, 
he is alive. This uneasiness before the nonhumanity this * 

this incalculable fall before the image of what W° pot 


as a contemporary writer calls it—this too is me 
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Dying voluntarily implies that you have recognized, even 
instinctively, the ridiculous character of that habit, the absence of any 
profound reason for living, the insane character of that daily 


agitation, and the uselessness of suffering. 


Yet a day comes when a man notices or says that he is thirty. Thus 
he asserts his youth. but simultaneously he situates himself in 
relation to time. He takes his place in it. He admits that he stands at 
a certain point on a curve that he acknowledges having to travel to 
end. He belongs to time, and by the horror that seizes him, he 
irae oO his worst enemy. Tomorrow, he was longing for tomorrow 
nthe iene in him ought to reject it. That revolt of the flesh 


The workm: 
aed thie Bn today works every day im his life at ihe Saae tane 
noire: e is no less absurd. But it is tragic only at the rare 

when it becomes conscious. 


There by 
'S No fate that cannot be surmounted by scorn. 
I don’ 
tkn 
one I kn Ow whether this world has a meaning that transcends it. 


now that I do mn 
JUst now to ae il that meaning and that 1t !s impossible 


88On js reason 
Useless and there is nothing beyond wan 


€ absy 
rd : 
is the essential concept and the first truth. 


Y or 
ra Men . ree score and ten—since, in either 
d 80, w Will continue to live on, the world wi 
" ther I di ; is busi 
58 had to ed now or forty years hence, this 
be got through, inevitably. 
Stranger 


ll go on as before. 
ness of 
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It was as if that great rush of anger had washed me — — 
me of hope, and, gazing up at the dark sky spangled wi roi 
and stars, for the first time, the first, I laid my heart open to 
benign indifference of the universe. 

The Stranger 


ialogue.... This silence is the 
end of the world. 
“Neither Victims nor Executioners” 
He who despairs of events is a coward, but he who has hope for the 
lot is a fool. 


Notebooks September 1943 


Doubtless our life belongs to Others and it is proper that we give it to 
ag when that is Necessary, by 
one 


t our death belongs to ourselves 


“The Human Crisis” 1946 


1956: 
td the dead? The is se alWays more just and more generous 
bligation "©880n is simple. With them there is no 
I 
Wo 


man who 
ve Bee “acrificing ee meeetY Years Of his life to a scatterbrained 
h 13 ‘Pectability of he ns to her, his friendships, his work, the 
moet Oe loved her. Tate? and Who one €vening recognized that 
Peo - . © had en bored, that’s all, bored like 
XPlaing Plications and dra t® himself out of Whole cloth a life 
“eds Commitments etins must happen—and thal 
wath, Hurray then for funerals! 
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veil ig, fe al bing able 1 BH SOB 2 
rrr one who has no right to talk back. 


Fundamentally, nothing mattered. 


Of course, true love is exceptional—two 


more or less. The rest of the time there is 


or three times a century, 
vanity or boredom. 


your sincerity, of the 


Men are never convinced of your reasons, of 
death. So long as you 


seriousness of your sufferings, except by your 

are alive your case is doubtful. 

A single sentence will suffice for modern man: he fornicated and 

tead the papers. 

— Us insists on being innocent at all costs, 
the whole human race and heaven itself. 


even if he has to 


B 

ut truth, cher ami, is a colossal bore. 

We Cc 
annot assert the innocence of an whereas we can stare with 

Crtaimy the guilt of all. _— 


The 
More I accuse myself, the more | have @ right to judge yOu: 


" . 

vou. mPlation of experiments with & new soporific dru. we 

i sea your procuring for us number of women. 

The ler 

* “a made. All subjects died. We 
ject of a new load. . ; 

BRUNO BETTELHEIM, The Theory and F? my fie 

1946. [Letters from Nazi Germany busines 

working with concentration camps. 


hall contact you shortly 
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pity this busy monster, manunkind, 
not. Progress is a comfortable disease. 
E. E. CummIincs, “Pity This Busy Monster, 


Manunkind,” Collected Poems 1924-1954 


Everything indeed, everything visible in nature or established in 
theory, suggests that the universe is implacably progressing toward 
final darkness and decay. 

LINCOLN BARNETT, The Universe and 

Dr. Einstein 1946 


pe a live long enough, you’ll see that every victory turns into a 
at. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR, All Men are Mortal 1946 


No one ever speaks of “a beautiful old woman.” 
SIMONE DE BEauvorr, The Coming of Age 1972 


After the first death, there is no other. 


DYLAN THOMAS, “A Refus 
j ’ al to M th, b 
Fire, of a Child in London” 1946 — 


on Not go gentle into that 
ig should burn and rave at close of day; 
» Tage, against the dying of the light 


’ Do Not G ‘ 
That Good Night” 1959 0 Gentle into 


800d night, 


How ca 

N anythin . : 
never completed in baa) Present itself truly to us since its synthesis sd 
can ex WS or perceptions I have of! 


y taken as an extremely enlighten? 


y region of indetermination. 
MERLEAU-Ponty, 


he rim 
acy of Perception and Other Essays 1946 
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The human brain craves understanding. It cannot understand without 
simplifying, that is, without reducing things to 4 common element. 
However, all simplifications are arbitrary and lead us to drift 


insensibly away from reality. 
PIERRE LECOMTE DU Novey, Human Destiny 1947 


The only way to escape misrepresentation is never to commit oneself 
to any critical judgment that makes an impact—that is never to say 
anything. 

FRANK R. LEAVIS, The Great Tradition 1948 


The glory of creation, man, the swine. 
GOTTFRIED BENN 1886-1956, Gedichte 1948 


Go Figure, 


ita Loman in ARTHUR MILLER’s Death of a 
lesman 1949 


Organisms H 


majority of versify into literally millions of species, then the vast 


an aeon me species perish and other millions take their place 

they Were ada il they, too, are replaced. Species evolve exactly as if 

At all as if th pting as best they could to a changing world, and not 

hey were moving toward a set goal 

oe GAYLORD SIMPSON, Tempo and Mode in 
ivilization 1949 


E. M. Cioran 1912- 


The 
we iy have been nor will there ever be any moral or existential 
0) OF existence, Cioran writes in A Short History of Decay 
“e ~smic ro are no gods, no supernatural sanctions ordering affairs, 
Re tu h Tuth, and history demonstrates conclusively that the search 
a es: as been an absolutely hopeless endeavor from the beginning. 
8 of the amassed evidence of history and logic, however, 
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human beings refuse to acknowledge that thought is bankrupt and 
continue a passionate, pathetic, and moronic crusade for Truth. | 

The quest for certitude continues, says Cioran, because to admit to 
what is, to look into yourself deeply, persistently, and honestly. . is for 
most inconceivable. The resulting epiphamy—the revelation of one’s 
true total worthlessness—is the equivalent of existential evisceration. 
Self-knowledge reveals more: that regardless of what is done, we will be 
recipients of routine grief and depravation, that gratuitous suffering is 
part of the very fabric of human existence, that life is, in short. a 
“euphemism for Evil.” 

There are two options available for coping with our indecent 
existence: hope or resignation. The many pathetic creatures who 
continue to hope, who have faith that evil will be ameliorated, must be 
watched diligently; they are the source of insanity and extreme 
violence. Those who chose resignation will 
apathy. Apathy, however, carries the 
unnerving experience of all, 
Cultivate pain and sufferi 


Inferno than to experience the colossal 
Tse with crystal, horrifying clarity. 
wrote: 

Forever be accursed the star under which | was born, may no sky 
Protect it, let it crumble in space like a dust without honor! and let 
ee traitorous moment that cast me among the creatures be {ot 
ever erased from the lists of Time! 


Stupidity of this rotten unive 
Of his own birth Cioran 


The following Passages are from A Short History of Decay \949: 


The moments follow each other; nothing lends them the illusion of 4 
Content or the appearance of a Meaning; they pass; their course 5 not 
Ours; we Contemplate that 
The heart’s voi oo 
Other's absence 


> One and the same image of nullity. 


a , i ini i ve a* 
wte platen, rinlty of putrid souls lacking in superstitions, 4° 


‘ where nothin . nos from 
Tunni & any longer hinders things 
"8 Smoothly to their own downfall. 
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i i ickness in not entitled to 
suffering from a characterized sic 
The man suffering HOM pation. The great sufferers are never DOTed 
see fills them, the way remorse feeds the great rt ¥ 


Of all that was attempted this side of nothingness, is anything more 
pathetic than this world, except for the idea which conceived it? 
Wherever something breathes there is one more infirmity; no 
palpitation which fails to confirm the disadvantage of being; the 
flesh horrifies me: these men, these women, offal that moans by the 
grace of certain spasms;...each moment is merely a vote in the urn 
of my despair. 


In every man sh . 7 
; ceps a et, and whe he wakes there is a little 
wreilinthe wold 


The abundan 
ce of solutions t : : 
nly by their futili © the aspects of existence is equaled 


ty. 


Nobility j 
y Is ; . 
annihilated pdb negation of existence, in a smile that surveys 


be fooled. to 1; 
¥ » (0 live and die duped, is certainly what men do. 
Othing 
a 
a lorces : Change our life but the gradual insinuation within us of 
Which annihilate it. 


Teates jtceig ; 
Self in delirium and is undone in ennui. 


. TYthi 

si 8 Conspi 

wate you anit elements and actions alike, to harm you. What 

tog ne ti i to be born, what crime to exist? Your 

tavo, Pt the ine r fate is without motive. To suffer, truly to suffer, is 

of 4Sl0n of ills without the excuse of causality, as a 

The Nature, as a negative miracle. 

atxigy A” Who | 

de ‘“iPated en Never imagined his own annihilation, who has not 
Bradeg Balley a, to the rope, the bullet, poison, or the sea, is a 

Slave or a worm crawling upon the cosmic carrion. 
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When we begin to reflect upon life, to discover in it an infinity of 
emptiness, our instincts have already turned themselves into guides 
and middlemen of our acts; they rein in the flight of our inspiration 
and the pliability of our detachment. If, at the moment of our birth, 
we were as conscious as we are at the end of adolescence, it is more 
than likely that at the age of five suicide would be a habitual 
phenomenon of even a question of honor. 


Habitués of despair, complacent corpses, we all outlive ourselves and 
die only to fulfill a futile formality. It is as if our life were attached 
to itself only to postpone the moment when we could get rid of it 


Injustice governs the universe. 


And who was ever bold enough to do nothing because every action is 
senseless in infinity? 


Men say “everything passes” —by 
: tae —but how man the bearing of 
this terrifying banality? adel . 


At first, we think we advance 
aimless march, we lose our 
longer supports Us; it opens 


toward the light; then, wearied by 42 
way; the earth, less and less secure, 20 
under our feet. 


Ww 
© are ourselves only by the sum of our failures. 


Even the ske : : . ; 
Skepticism. Puc, in love with his doubts, turns out be a fanatic of 


T live signifi ; 
Snifies to believe and to hope—to lie and to lie to oneself. 


Humanit 
Y adores only those Who cause it to perish. 


Bi 
— Principle of 
‘ Tstanding | is the 
Bust for the 


and 


your determination, your mode of action, 


One fixed point in your oscillation betwee? 
world self-pity, y oscillati 
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The notion of nothingness is not characteristic of laboring humanity; 
those who toil have neither time nor inclination to weigh their dust; 
they resign themselves to the difficulties or the doltishness of fate; 
they hope: hope is a slave’s virtue. 


sr of fear predominate over those of calm; man is much 
vexed by the absence than by the profusion of events; thus 
ory is the bloody product of his rejection of boredom. 


All thi F 

fined ane the century of the end will not be the most 

century in ae ige most complicated, but the most hurried, the 
Dreme Seattie! its Being dissolved in movement, civilization, in a 
itlwind it hae toward the worst, will fall to pieces in the 

engulfed, let = ea Now that nothing can keep it from being 

Manage iscern © Up practicing our virtues upon it, let us even 

“Omething ahi. ¢ in the excesses it delights in, something exalting, 

Our nts INvites us to moderate our outrage and reconsider 

Mbies 18 fashion, these specters, these automata, these 

88 detestable if we reflect upon the unconscious 

denoue 8ranteq tone ee their frenzy: do they not feel that the 

they jnoMt is taking fo ‘ ing day by day and that the 

Much ners thereat rm? And is it not to ward off this notion that 

Case 'MPatience, ae in speed?... Of so much haste, of so 

Taher re Not they pee are the consequence and not the 

i. sour’ 8S invented are driving civilized man to his doom: 

Nop ght : €d them because he was already on his way there; 

ang Ment to “acon to attain it faster and more effectively. 

“ea this sense al Preferred to ride to perdition. In this sense, 

Me,” ‘One, we may say that his machines allow him to 


» 


The Fall into Time 1964 
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The goal of all life is death. 
SIGMUND FREUD, quoted in the New York Times, 


6 May 1956. 


God is really only another artist. He invented the giraffe, the 
elephant, and the cat. He has no real style, he just goes on trying 
other things. 

PaBLo Picasso 1881-1973, quoted in 

Life with Picasso 1989 


—_—"_ .. 
Cuarrer 13 


Postmodernism: One Step Beyond 
1950- 


__ 


en years a 
at poate ae French critic Jean-Frangois Lyotard defined 
all-embeacing illusi s an incredulity toward metanarrati a 
of progress angie by which we make sense of the world, the myths 
Sndatecininil _ rty, and rationality. Indeed skepticism and ! resulti 
made inh bt ny al and intellectual hierarchies 206 
srovespaleoolliie scendental oF tran _ This 
by the tech psing metanarratives has 
non nological advances which ha 
In sagen access, oS cate information. 

end a Postmodern environment, g consci ss is & reality. 
itn t were previously n events on the © 
of pla pact us directly. A t, we must endure te 

netary threats, including " ear terrorist attack ad 

XI 'y, 


Population, ecological disaster, 
low of our living 10° 
jocal affairs declines pre ously 

threatening: 


- in the darkened 8 
ares our awa reness 3 
ghborhoods and towns steadily become alie ee 
in reased the tension We nce 10 
ina torrent of i 
onstantly 


T ‘ 

= information age has n° 
“ ys as well because everyone Is now immer”. 
vents, and mass-produced that are ™ ipulaw 
reinterpreted. This f100° $F information dissolVine and objer 
background and foreground: f d conten!, subjecti¥iY 

tivity, madness and ganity 4% becom! ropleman 
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ed the impact of skepticism 
th century’s epistemological crisis. 
Having rendered dubious as well as having 
disgarded the formulae for generating meaning, “jndeterminism” can 

han the sickness of the century. All claims 


of truth are equally valid or invalid, as the principles for making such 
discriminations are themselves moot. There are no privileged points of 
view, only dominant ideologies. Indeterminism has also fostered a vast 
leveling of experience and eroded the shared compromises that 

for differences. Accordingly, social instability is increasing, and 
preventing divisiveness has become the primary business of social 


engineers. 
Postmodern culture reflects the new consciousness. It can be 


detected in the principles of artistic creation that entail rehashing 
bankrupt traditions for ironic effect, as does Pop Art, and cultivating 
‘ncoherence, what the composer John Cage calls “purposeful pur 
poselessness.” Regardless of its objective, however, Pos artistic 
expression is disappearing as it becomes the eviscerated tool of mass 
media and is absorbed into the information glut of mass-culture. 
collage of event-fragments, base entertainments, and perpetual adver 
tising that is television programming exemplifies the trend. Televisions 
ersatz reality is itself absorbing more and more of its viewers attention, 
in effect, it is gradually becoming the viewers’ reality, distorting 
memories and melding fact and fiction. Language, too, is feeli 
corrosive effects of indeterminacy. Having been deconstructed, 
ee arbitrary polysemy is undermining its efficacy. 
nie a es of Postmodern society? To protect ourse 
a pes eee we suppress or discard much of the 100 0s 
pes ~ y bombards us. Suffering from a sense of irreversible 
ae ie of a looming cultural crisis, and realizing that ® by 8 
moll ne to reverse the process, Postmoderns are tormen d bY 
Eeccentn eee of guilt. To cope with the intense pressures» © og 
Im ig Jess tolerant, less communicative, and less enterpn s° 
i "Sap and dehumanized, the Postmodern individual 38 re 
ly maladjusted, redirecti ; ‘ into onistt 
rianctaademn Ge ’ recting psychological energy 10% yjolen 
With Po into a deep ressentiment that often explodes "for 
certitude Ss ia it appears that the millennial 4” 
inally exhausted itself into nothing. 


and compounded t 
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aly, for thirty years under the Borg)as, they 

oar and bloodshed, but they produced Michelangelo, aa 
Vinci, and the Renaissance. In Switzerland they had 
they had five hundred years of democracy and peace, 


they produce? The cuckoo clock. 


GRAHAM GREENE, The Third Man 1950 


Treadmill to Oblivion 
FREDERICK ALLEN 1890-1954, title of his 


autobiographical reminiscences 


As their telescopes and microscopes, their tapes 

more sensitive, individuals become blinder, more 

kess responsive, and society more opaque, 

misdeeds. . larger and more superhuman ever before. 
Max HORKHEIMER, Dawn and Decline: 


Notes 1950-1969 


' 
ihe Suffering are simply what one feels at i point in 
No i ning beyond that; they pass away as they © rid but 8 
Vithoa they change nothing. It is a tragic WT natU 
t guilt for its tragic flaw is not # Faw the Portable 
W. H. Aupen, “Editor's Introduction: 
Greek Reader 1950 
The 


Doggy mist thinks this is the 


IMist knows § ; 
OWS It. : Atomic 
J. “nel OpPpENHEIMER: Bulletin of the 
Scientists 1951 


Whole world is a phony. p, SALINGER 
Holden Caulfield 19° °°” 951 
The Catcher in the Ryé 
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Civilizations die of suicide, not by murder. 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE, A Study of History 1951 


Now that the terms of the trade are turning against the “developed” 
countries in favor of the “developing” countries, how will the people 
of the “developed” countries react? 

They are going to find themselves in a permanent state of siege in 
which the material conditions of life will be at least as austere as 
they were during the two world wars. The wartime austerity was 
temporary; the future austerity will be perennial, and it will become 
progressively more severe. What then? 

When the peoples of the “developed” countries are forced by 
events to recognize the inexorability of the new facts, their first 
impulse will be to fight back. And since they will be powerless to 
assault other “‘natives of nature,” they will assault one another. 
Within each of the beleaguered “developed” countries, there will be 
a bitter struggle for the control of their diminished resources. 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE, Mankind and Mother Earth 1976 


on how comfortless is the thought that the sickness of the normal 
a not necessarily imply as its opposite the health of the sick, but 

rat the latter usually only present, in a different way, the same 
disastrous pattern. 


THEODOR ADORNO, Minima Moralia 1951 


na had run out and flippancy had never been more than a 
enone shield. So now the people fled to the drug of pretense, 
ying themselves with another life and another time and 


lace— : 
place—at the movie theater or on the television screen. . -- For so 


long as you 
aunt ae, were someone else, you need not be yourself, vulnerab 


CLIFFORD SIMAK, Ring Around the Sun 1952 
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SAMUEL BECKETT 1906-89 


In Waiting for Godot (1954), two tramps, Valdimir and Estragon, 
kill time on an open, empty road waiting for Godot, who never comes 
and who they suspect may not exist. They quarrel, make up, con- 
template suicide, try to sleep, eat a carrot, and gnaw on some chicken 
bones. An oppressive air of desperation and panic lingers over all of 
their activities because nothing actually happens. The play ends where 
it began—it goes nowhere. In Endgame (1957), an old, mutilated 
couple monitor the disintegration of the world from the garbage cans in 
Which they live. 

Like these two plays, Beckett’s other works are indecipherable and 
unpredictable and often feature extended dialogues of pure gibberish. 
The deformed, impotent clowns who hide in the shadows of the 
wasteland world Beckett creates are often frozen in a catatonic stupor OF 
capable only of pathetic and farcical antics as they struggle with the 
i 's box of maladies which torment them. These characters and 
a it miasmic world are a metaphor of the human condition, Beckett's 
tempt to capture man’s alienation, exhaustion, and helplessness 1 - 
Nsane world. If language is the last barrier shielding us from chaos. 

ket has made it obvious that words, too, are incapable of — 
rat His tenebrous laughter is not meant to be malicious; worse—~ 

the shrill, sardonic cackle of the nihilist. 


R ’ 
ath, Hope, and—what was it? 


“Ding-Dong” 
: ’ there are not 
= is nowhere but here, there are not two places it for nothing. 
Prisons, it's my parlour, it’s @ parlour where 
The Unnamable 1953 a 
time! 
ane yu not done tormenting me with YOU Hr rough for yous one 
inable! When! When! One da - "1 go dea 
t ind, the 


he went dumb, one day I wen 
i me day, "* ; 
tay We were born, one day we all die, ° ee = x th astride 
, is that not enough for yO" pT 
. Brave, the light ne an instant, then it’s 
Waiting for G 
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i idi, to give us the impression that 
We always find something, eh, Didi, to 8 
we exist? 
Waiting for Godot 
But—(hand raised in admonition)—but behind this veil of gentleness 
and peace night is charging (vibrantly) and will burst upon us (snaps 
his fingers) pop! like that! (his inspiration leaves him) just when we 
least expect it. (Silence. Gloomily.) That’s how it is on this bitch of 


an earth. 
Waiting for Godot 


Ctov: Do you believe in the life to come? 
HAMM: Mine was always that. 
Endgame 1957 


Kill it, or it will start life all over again 
Endgame 
Hamm to Clov as he scratches at a flea in his trousers 


For the 
it were sab gg the aed nothing is to speak of it as though 
. ies © only Oo . 
speak of him as though he were a ae can speak of man. . .1s (0 
Watt 1959 , 


The major sin is the sin of being born 
Quoted in New York Herald Tribune 1964 


°y with its sad problems is boring, but the 
es wage interesting. 
» Die Lust am Untergang 1954 


Men 
Boog, "EVE been goog 
> they are not good, they will never be 


Kart B 
A . 
“TH Time 12 April 1954 
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petter authentic mammon than a bogus god. 


Louis MACNEICE, Autumn Sequel 1954 


The world began without man and will end without him. The 
institutions, and morals and customs that I shall have spent my life 
noting down and trying to understand are the transient efflorescence 
ofa creation in relation to which they have no meaning, except 
its part in creation. But far 
from this part according man an independent position, OF is 
— —even if doomed to failure—being OP iversal 
wae he himself appears as perhaps the most effective agent 
ty ing towards the disintegration of the original order of things 4 
ee on powerfully organized matter t _.an inertia which 
day will be final. 

CLAUDE LEvI-STRAUSS, Tristes Tropiques 1955 

E ; 
ari thinks God is on his side. The rich and powerful know 
is. 

JEAN ANOUILH, The Lark 1955 
A ‘ 
re “ts is a hell of a lot better than some of the stuff that 

Places it with. 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS, Cat 0” a Hot Tin Roof 1955 


nature 


. this sad world 
thi 8 dark gloom 
* live like beasts. 


J. P Doneavy, The Ginge 1955 


yr Man 
it’s lack materialis™. We 


If there’ 
here’s a sickness in American life, 
our mone 


ou 
ght to pay more attention to getting 
The Ginger Man 
into if you 


The 
world is a beautiful place ' be born 
80) p | 
time People dying all the time oF ybe only starvil, 
which isn’t half so bad if it isn’t YOU: — 
LAWRENCE FERLINGHETT 1, Pictures of t 
World 1955 


y's worth. 


don't mind 
of 
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Lolita, light of my life, fire of my loins. 
: VLADIMIR NABOKOV, Lolita 1955 

Reality is a very subjective affair. 

VLADIMIR NABOKOV, Strong Opinions 
As soon as the effort at rational comprehension ends in contradiction, 
the practice of intellectual scatology requires the excretion of 
inassimilable elements, which is another way of stating vulgarly that 
a burst of laughter is the only imaginable and definitively terminal 
result—and not the means—of philosophical speculation. 

GEORGES BATAILLE 1897-1962, Visions of Excess 


ROMANO GUARDINI 
From The End of the Modern World 1956: 


pera will either disappear into the collective mass as 22 

wiih Ties beootin mechanical function—this is the terrible danger 

the standardized - en lay today—or he will appear to accept 

both for free Secitarpad Gea adjusting to his loss of liberty 
growth as a person. 


The facts 
prove that man often takes an evil road. Our age is aware 


of the realit 
y of the deliberat : . ss 
and our age is troubled to aah Sin in the human spirit 


The comin . 

differs dbus tne which man will be related to his own works 

which constituted ae older one. It lacks the precise elements 

tranquil fertility, = as in the older sense: the feeling of a 

will be incomparabl Owering, beneficent realm. The new culture 

ulture does not se phi and more intense. ... The new 
grow cat His con reath necessary for a secure life and 


the eyes of the Sh sents a vision of factories and 
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ration one can say that a new era of history has been 


Without exagge: 
born. Now and forever man will live at the brink of an ever-growing 


danger which shall leave its mark upon his entire existence 


Close examination Proves that recent years have been marked by a 
monstrous growth in man’s power over being, over thi 

= = me ep responsibility, the clear comecingiaias ae = sols 
at = ss exercising this power has not kept pace with i 

. Contemporary man has not been trained to use nabs 


The man 
of the : 
sents ane es Sinks himself deeply i —_ 
eply int 
stat when ove cit 
without a person ality, a gun pointed at his heart. Mass man is 
ERICK Wi 
Guardini Diarra “Introduction” in Romano 
» The End of the Modern World 1956 


Life a 
Ways oe to a bad end 
ARCE 
L AYME, Les Oiseaux de lune 1956 


Cre’s no 
final 
‘Anke for living (or for suicide). 
Ag We sit u ws, in JOHN BARTH, Floating Opera 1956 
Pon ; 
We i >. Is is ais rons rock hurling through a vacuum, racing to 
'8 @ piece oe tk to search, Eben, and to seek our souls; what 
Which we As same black Cosmos whence we sprang and 
JOHN B all; the infinite wind of space. . -- 
ARTH, The Sot-Weed Factor 1960 
ating itself —either 
a brief fit of 
ology, through 
genetic 


The 

- © hu 

In afj Man Tac 

deg} fit o Simei has today the means for annihil 

a Slow i lunacy, i.e., in a big war, by 

Sruey Process Me a careless handling of atomic techn 
Te POisoning and of deterioration in its 


ics 1955), in 


Ma 
X Born (Nobel Prize in Phys 
June 1957 


Buller; 
lletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
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ties exist: either one must believe in determinism 
ective illusion, or one must become a 
of natural laws as a meaningless 


Only two possibili e 
and regard free will as a subj 
mystic and regard the discovery 


intellectual game. 
Max Born, Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, June 1957 


From a cosmic point of view—a hypothetical consciousness which 
takes all of space and time as its referent—the entire life of man on 
this planet is meaningless, being but as a season of locusts; the 
social point of view appears to have been invalidated by the fall of 
institutional absolutes, and from an individual point of view life is 
absurd. There is no meaning beyond mere existence, and even the 
abstention from suicide is difficult to justify. One may commit one’s 
pt sag violence or conquest, but this too is absurd: and 
a gnity and courage with which one may face death is 


ALLEN WHEELIS, The Quest for Identity 1958 


We have lived a delusio 
: n, ' 
unaided, we stumble nae cannot know the world. Aided or 


experience the limi an endless night, locked in a range of 
we live. tmits of which are given by what we are and where 


ence wil 
another man vill seem like harmless toys beside it. And 


, mad n th 3 
4 little weaker than “ image and in the image of all the rest, but 


it, ie: 
imum bg Place it Just where he calculates it 
i = - There will be a tremendous 
wr It and the earth will return to its 


id 
ITALO SVEVo, Gate through the sky, free at last. 


I nfessions 
have no other ioe Zeno 1958 


‘ality, vanity ands. ‘he world 


Tage, noth €xcept those of evanescence and 


i 
NgNess, useless hatred... vain and 
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ies suddenly stifled by silence, shadows engulfed 


? 


sordid fury, cr 


forever in the night. 
EUGENE IONESCO 1912-— 
Absurd 


in The Theatre of the 
s from the malaise of 


No political program can ever deliver U 
existence, from our fear of death, from our thirst for the absolute. 
EUGENE IONESCO, quoted in Ionesco 


, “Lorsque j’écris. -- , 


Man is irresistibly attracted by the sweet smell of life, as the fly is 


j Seley fly-paper, and each is doomed, with every 
pted escape, to sink a little deeper, SO perishing in the sweet 


Stickiness. 
EITHEN WILKENS, “Foreword” (1957) in Robert 


The Man Without Qualities 


Musil, 


Socrates int i 
> sat ig is not to know oneself, but to forget. 
UBUFFET, Lettres nouvelles April 1959 


Fro JOSEPH HELLER 1923- 
™ Catch-22 1959: 


and he'll fall. Set fire to 


Man HY 

‘8 ma jow 
tter...drop him out the wind 

like other kinds of 


Im and 
h ’ 
arbage. e’ll burn. Bury him and he'll rot 


The 

Te was 

that a fone one catch and that was Catch- 

real and sores for one’s own safety int 

Nd could be ediate was the process of a 
grounded. All he had to do was ask, an 


id, h 
7? AC we 
Misc; ould 
issions. no longer be crazy and would have to fly more 
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It was almost no trick at all, he [the Chaplain] saw, to turn vice into 
virtue and slander into truth, impotence into abstinence, arrogance 
into humility, plunder into philanthropy, thievery into patriotism, and 
sadism into justice. 


He’s not working at all. He’s playing. Or else He’s forgotten all about 
us. That’s the king of God you people talk about—a country 
bumpkin, a clumsy, bungling, brainless, conceited, uncouth hayseed. 
Good God, how much reverence can you have for a Supreme Being 
who finds it necessary to include such phenomena as phlegm and 
tooth decay in His divine System of creation. . 


“Then there is no hope for us, is there.” 
“No hope.” 

“No hope at all, is there.” 

“No, no hope at all.” 


_—_—_————_____ 


inadequacy. The image of man in art...is the image of failure. 


LESLIE FIEDLER, No! in Thunder: Essays on Myth and 
Literature 1960 


Nobo: 
dy hears old People complain because people think that’s all old 


People do. And that’s be 
i : Cause old d and 
twisted into the Shape of a Sie iE ERE Bl ARE 


WARD ALBEE, The American Dream 1961 


Mirror! Ww 
or benny happened to the time when I could look at myself 
Without dar; re the men who watched me looking at myself, 


JEAN GENeT, Les Paravents 1961 
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Every major horror of history was commited in the name of an 
altruistic motive. Has any act of selfishness ever equaled the carnage 
perpetrated by disciples of altruists? 

AYN RAND, For the New Intellectual: The Philosophy 

of Ayn Rand 1961 


Now in the thirty-first year of my dark pilgrimage on this earth and 

Knowing less than I ever knew before... —on this my thirtieth 

rela I know nothing and there is nothing to do but fall prey to 
sire. 


WALKER PERCY, The Moviegoer 1961 


I carried out my orders.... Where would we have been if everyone 
had thought things out in those days? 
ADOLF EICHMANN at his trial for crimes against 
humanity 1961 


Dying 
Is an art, like everything else. 
do it exceptionally well. 


SyLviA PLATH, “Lady Lazarus,” Ariel 1961 


ee. 


GEORGE BATAILLE 1887-1962 


F . 
rom Death and Sensuality 1962: 

T ing i es. Man goes 
The human spirit is prey 0 the most astounding impulses 
“onstantly in fear of himselt. 

ion of life. 
Lite is always a product of the decomposition of 
ware of the 


come a . 
ust bec which repel us 


; he m ane 
s that nose things 


t violently—t 
own nature. 


Now the average man know 
things which repel him mos 
Most violently are part of oUF 
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uality. 
There exist unmistakable links between excreta, decay, and sexuality. 


In the long or short run, reproduction demands the = p 
parents who produced their young only to give fuller re 
forces of annihilation. 


HENRY Murray, “ The Personality and Career of 
Satan,” Journal of Social Issues 1962 


As far as we can discern, the sole Purpose of human existence is to 
Kindle a light in the darknes. of mere being. 


CARL Gustay JUNG 1875-1961, 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections 1963 


Interviewer: 


€rn art has that Sense of danger? 
Mailer: | has a Sense of doom, 
Nor 


MAN MAILER, The Presidential Papers 1963 
aa 


Kurr VONNEGUT, JR. 1922- 


Everything is oo; | 
ot ™ ond une bebe unimaginably Worse and is never going to 


Ata College Convocation 


js the P 
“ ing m 
pate it to you th 
And He wer, Cradle 1963 

die, t00 
well, maybe you can find some neat ways [0 
Cat's Crad : 
human stupidity; 


if | were a younger man, 
and | would climb to the ae = ae 

i i ow; woul take from the ground 
back with my history for 4 Pl poe 


of the blue-white ison that makes stat ai ; 
on ee if, lying on my back, grinning horribly, 


would make a statue of myse 
and thumbing my nose at You Know Who. 
Cat’s Cradle 


You may quote me. ... Man is vile, and makes nothing worth 
making, knows nothing worth knowing. 
Cat's Cradle 


When you're dead, you're dead, 
Mother Night 

80 it goes, 
Slaughterhouse Five 1969 


lin 
ike Sverybody should be hi . 
*verybody, a machine. I think everybody should be 


_ ANDY WARHOL quoted in Newsweek, December 1964 

Te ig 
Bone So big you can’t run away from it. 
l¢ Brown in CHARLES SHULTZ, Peanuts 
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There are no ethical truths; there are just 


: these . 
ethical problems. Take advantos™ = to think that anyone ever had 


Reasoning 1964 


Nothing Is True—Everything Is Permitted. 
WILLIAM BURROUGHS, Nova Express 1964 


Listen: their garden of delights is a terminal sewer. . . their immor- 
tality cosmic consciousness and love is second run grade-B shit. 
WILLIAM BURROUGHS, Nova Express 1964 


Self-knowledge is a dangerous thing, tending to make a man shallow 


or insane. 
KARL SHAPIRO, The Bourgeois Poet 1964 


And isn’t it funny, she thought, that it takes two generations to kill 
off a man?...first him, and then his memory. 


SHIRLEY ANNE GRAU, “Margaret,” 
House 1964 ee 


ti ee rae Justice, and mercy is a tenacious one and not 

olen a ; = alternative is too fearsome to contemplate. Yet 

isons o . iw, and the like are not inherent in nature; they are 
it by the frantic fears of man. They are read, not out of 


nature, but into j 
chemuistey, batt tl a : y mathematics and physics and 
have their illusions, too. aticians, physicists, and chemists, who 


courage not to, and wh ie If it takes faith to believe, it takes 


truthful. $ to say which is the deeper and more 
HERBERT Weis 
IN 
Triumph 1964 GER, The Agony and the 
Man does not 


hot want to f 
absolutely indifferent Thies noe ay as woes 
8 


* He would conclude that life was not 
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som: One Step 
nism: 
Postmoder 


: All that I see, 
id and say: 
ity and quiet, I look upon the iano my mind. 
With clarity and q d touch are the creati : 1965 
hear, taste, smell Cacaersiicl, Report to rect 
NIKOS 


of 
katers membrane 
‘ ice of ideology, the meager “yes aig 
: il hahaa? fioougi into local mesrige voi Piel 
a arias i Itimate void, 

i ille effect, or into u gured on 
accent nee a infinity, climatically and to an effect 
tragic nor comic but macabre. 

ROBERT ADAMS, Nil 1966 


i as 

If those arrangements [of knowledge] were to ee 1 
appeared, if some event of which we can at the mo! ‘ad a Gace ie 
Sense the possibility—without knowing either = ae 

Or what it promises—were to cause them to crum os am 
8round of Classical thought did at the end of the ninetee — 

N one can Certainly wager that man would be erased, like a 
drawn in sand at the edge of the sea. 
MICHEL FOUucauLt, The Order of Things 1966 
You have to Paint things 
POSSibilities more vivid. 

MICHEL FOUCAULT, Impulse, winter 1989 

Satire ig 'ragedy plus time, 


ENNY Bruce, The 


black if you want to make future 


Essential Lenny Bruce 1966 
» at terrible Odds— if jt was a 


Tom STOPPARD, Rosencrantz i 
aot si and Guildenstern, Are 


Life ig & gamb 
lake it. sia 


bet, you wouldn't 
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i 's it going to end? 

Eternity’s @ terrible thought. I mean, wheres it going 
: Tom STOPPARD, Rosencraniz and Guildenstern Are 


Dead 


[Time] brings to mind the ideas of corrosion and decay, the 
knowledge of inexorable and irreversible aging and death. Hence 
man’s efforts to arrest time, to cast off his chronological chains, and 
to build cities and monuments, pyramids and empires which can 
resist the teeth of time. Hence, too, his pursuit of a mirage of love 


which is outside time. The more man reflects on time, the more his 
mortality weighs upon him, and the more he realizes that “all our 
yesterdays have lighted fools the way to dusty death.” 

JOHN COHEN, Psychological Time in Health and 


Disease 1967 


that the well-adjusted 


The environment is always the brainwasher, so 
d. He's 


one by definition, has been brainwashed. He is adjust 
MARSHALL MCLUHAN, The Medium Is the 
Message 1967 


‘i eetietia 
= —s is one who knows exactly how bad a place the world aa 
; @ pessimist is one who finds out anew every morning. 
PETER Ustinov, Illustrated London News 1968 


If you want to 
universe. accept life, you have to accept the whole bloody 


ALEX! PANSHIN, Rite of Passage 1968: 
I know I am 
God bec 
tiynell ause when I pray to him I find I’m talking ? 
PETE 
R BARNES, The Ruling Class 1968 
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QUENTIN CRISP 1908- 


Life was a funny thing that occurred on the way to the grave. 
The Naked Civil Servant 1968 


The very purpose of existence is to reconcile the glowing opinion we 


have of ourselves with the appalling things that other people think 
about us. 


The Naked Civil Servant 


You fall out of your mother’s womb, you crawl across open country 
under fire, and drop into your grave. 
The Naked Civil Servant 


The Bomb is our only friend. 
Quoted in The Portable Curmudgeon 1987 


In dreams you are never eighty. 
ANNE SEXTON 1926-1974, “Old” 


Man is that paradoxical being, unique so far as we know, who strives 


for 4 perfection which, if attained, would altogether deprive him of 
18 nature, 
STANLEY RosEN, Nihilism: A Philosophical 
Essay 1969 


Work is acc 


th omplished by those employees who have not yet reached 


Cir level of incompetence. 
LAURENCE J. PETER, The Peter Principle 1969 
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JOHN LukACs 1923- 
From The Passing of the Modern Age 1970: 


The notion that the breakdown in our civilization is actually 
Occurring has been flooding the unconscious portions of our minds; 
“1S now swimming up to the very surface of our consciousres, 


greatest country of the 8reatest civilization; this is now the hell-hole 


self. : i tY Active, fabricatin an anxi uall 
Preoccupied = Which Partially Secrai tieeeta, = 

' "The Sovereignty of Good 1970 

an must 
Wake to te ts ‘item his millenary dream; and in doing so, 
last reali i Uieeos his fundamental isolation. Now does he at 
world, a World that j ore re lives on the boundary of an alien 

PES as it ig to his Sufferin ine aS indifferent to his 

s. 


, € and Necessity 1970 


are call dread 
Corpses | That is why We 
Wie ciood tr names of ell Tht is WAY 
one 


ee 


Nothing we do in this out-of-the-way icance if there were 


galaxy would be likely to have cosmic signifi 


such a a NEGAL, “Reason and National 


Science September 1972 


The essence of Western civilization is neurosis. mr 
WILLIAM BARRETT, Time of Need 


And hence the sham. For when man is nothing, he lives -, ; 
impact from the outer world; he is a creature external to hi 
of fear moved by the winds of circumstance. 
JuLes HENRY, Pathways to Madness 1973 


| Was there to follow orders, not to think. 
JOHN DEAN, Watergate testimony, 1973 


— iis are free to do as they please, they usually imitate each 


ERIC Hoprer, Reflections on the Human 
Condition 1973 


_ hands on misery to man. It dee 
48 early as you Can, and don’t h, 
PHiLip LARKIN, High Wi 


Pens like a coastal shelf. Get 
ave any kids yourself, 
ndows |974 
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Our contemporary Western society, in spite of its material, 
intellectual and political progress, is increasingly less conducive to 
mental health, and tends to undermine the inner security, happiness, 
reason and the capacity for love in the individual; it tends to turn 
him into an automaton who pays for his human failure with 
increasing mental sickness, and with despair hidden under a frantic 
drive for work and so-called pleasure. 

ERICH FROMM, Anatomie der menschlichen 

Destruktivitét 1974 


There is no law except the law that there is no law. 


JOHN A. WHEELER, Black Holes, Gravitational Waves 
and Cosmology 1974 


Every suicide is a solution to a problem. 
JEAN BAECHLER, Suicides 1975 


re ---but I am only what livee ;. ng YOU CaN project it back at 
Tam are Hlectine = i Ives inside each and every one of you... 
CHARLES Manson, co 


i —. urtroom testi : 
Vincent Bugliosi, Helter Skelter 198 ene an 


“These 


games ”» 
especially Pate they Amanda Said, “7 like them 
qualities, once rega ed eaningless and boring, and trivial.” 
: 


s lements in our Psychological 
ONALD Ba ‘i 
Beauty, Truth, ange Games Are the Enemies of 


2. . 
’ Perhaps God . P 
D. Is hi 
Laing, The Fact of Life 1976 = 


i 
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Woopy ALLEN 1935- 


Life is divided into the horrible and the miserable. 
Annie Hall 1977 


Life is like a concentration camp. You’re stuck here and there is no 
way out and you can only rage impotently against your persecutors. 
In Esquire 1977 


It seemed the world was divided into good and bad people. The 
800d ones slept better... while the bad ones seemed to enjoy the 
waking hours much more. 

Side Effects 1981 


Death is an acquired trait. 
Woody Allen and His Comedy 


MURPHY’S LAW: if anything can go wrong, it will. 
eer 5. Left to themselves, things tend to go from bad to 


ARTHUR BLOCH, Murphy's Law and Other Reasons 
Why Things Go Wrong! 1977 


te who have some means think that the most important thing in 
© world is love. The poor know that it is money. 
GERALD BRENAN, Thoughts in a Dry Season 1978 


We need humanity to observe the death of humanity. . 
ANTHONY BurcEss, “No Health Anywhere 1978 
If you talk to God, you are praying: if God talks to you, yo" have 


Schizophrenia. . 
THomas Szasz, The Myth of Psychotherapy 19 
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qT; of feeling overwhelmed 
We exi between the life fear and death fea A exw 
by wioalal and nti and of feeling abandoned to limitation 


sa <n HAMPDEN-TURNER, Maps of the Mind 1981 


At dawn the care and I both refilled. But, 


ather, running on empty still. . 
sails Romar Pamaihs, “Running on Empty 1981 


Oh , life goes on long after the thrill of livin’ is gone. 
= JoHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP, “Jack and Diane” 1982 


Even if, just in time, humans should somehow impose a check on 
their blind and unbelievably stupid conduct, they still remain 
threatened by a progressive decline of all those attributes and 
attainments that constitute their humanity. 


KONRAD LORENZ, The Waning of Humaneness 1983 


hia original rose exists only as a name, mere names are all we 
eC 


UmperTo Eco, The Name of the Rose 1983 


aa maine ti no longer what it used to be, nostalgia assumes its 
meaning. There is iferati a 
reality; of sectidshant + Proliferation of myths of origin and signs of 


truth, objectivity and authentici 
nticity.... 
JEAN BAUDRILLARD, Simulations 1983 ” 


It is always a ° : 
truth by manal sent Proving the real 


: world. Th 
Punished. Th, © question is 
Cre are no an why innocent peo 
miyone would say there crs: L Won't accept esti ate 
Eur W is an answer, | : rtable answers 
IESEL wouldn’t believe it. 


“Elie Wiese]. ey in Arlynn 


De S His B 
nver Post 23 Piiceniten tone Weapons of Truth,” 


rnism: One SIP ——— 


Postmode 


Man is not human. 
Evie WIESEL 
it's the twentieth-century feeling. We're the jokes. ..- You just got to 


live the joke. 
Martin AMIS, Money 1986 


Even the mad are men of their time. 
Roy Porter, A Social History of Madness 1987 


You do not die all at once. Some tissues live on for minutes, even 
hours, giving still their cellular shrieks, molecular echoes of the 
agony of the whole corpus. Here and there a spray of nerves dances 
a Aap the heart stops; the blood no longer courses; the electricity 
a n sputters, then shuts down. Death is now pronounceable. 
tai igh a a where clusters of cells yet shine, besieged, 
tev bat inking in the advancing darkness. Doomed soldiers 

e on. Until Death has secured the premises all to itself. 

RICHARD SELZER, Mortal Lessons 1987 ) 


RICHARD Rorty 1931- 


Nothing 


grou : 
show nds our practices, nothing legitimizes them, nothing 


8 the ‘ 
ne in touch with the way things are. 
m Logic to Language to Play” 1986 


What binds soci 
PS. The er a together are common vocabularies and common 
ene thee ‘the i ularies, typically, parasitic on the hopes—in the 
ut future ee es ip function of the vocabularies is to tell stories 
aa; mes which compensate for present sacrifices. 
ngency, Irony and Solidarity 1989 


Face 
d with 
iN; th 
a to a me the nonlinguistic, we no longer have an 
Sformati ntingency and pai : 
Pain, ‘mation, but only the ability gel e ation and 
contingency and 


Contingency, Irony and Solidarity 
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The legacy of humanism is terror. 
Davip Levin, The Opening of Vision 1988 


One Poseidon submarine has the destructive Capacity of three World 
War II’s. 


DONALD Crossy, The Specter of the Absurd 1988 


All men are rapists and that’s all they are. They rape us with their 
eyes, their laws and their codes. 


MARILYN FRENCH, The Women’s Room 1988 


We could try to transform our contingency into our destiny. 
AGNES HELLER, “From Hermeneutics in Social 


Sciences toward a Hermeneutics of Social Science,” 
Theory and Society 1989 


ANTON Lavey, interviewed in Modern 
Primatives 1989 


Fundamentally, everything trans 


lates down to Stupidity. 
ANTON Lavey, inte 


viewed in Modern Primatives 


humans. 


CHARLES LECompTR in Santa Barbara 
1990 


News-Press 
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But now we absolutely must not miss the chance—and to have such 
a chance is too good to be true—finally to bring to an end at least 
this infamous litany of abominations that we all are (collectively and 
individually); and I mean by that, obviously, in a complete atomic 
nuclear way! The tragedy, the true catastrophe—is that humanity 
continues... while the divine benediction would be qualified as 
thermonuclear or some equivalent there of. Not to be of this opinion 
is to be selfish, criminal, monstrous, if not stark mad. 

Louis WOLFSON, “Full Stop for an Infernal Planet”; 

excerpted in Apocalypse Culture 1990 


Now we know that all our supposedly culture-transcending absolutes 

are in fact just contingent products of history. They were formed in 

Sean) places at particular times, and they will doubtless continue 

Peop felt to be effective so long as there are people who want them. 
© can be relied upon to make and to cling to the truths they 


Don Cupitt, Creation Out of Nothing 1990 


Its 
oe be supposed that world-pessimism is extraordinary. 
Can safel gs rather close to it remains in Christian orthodoxy, and we 
centuries predict that before long it will return. Perhaps the three 
enjoyed fe ea of Seat world-optimism that we have just 
en i i 
Porary mao as having been merely a blip, a 


Creation Out of Nothing 
Man j 
8 the kin; : 
Ady he killing organism! He must kill to survive! He 
, must kill to 


DaN Burros, “The Importance of Killing,” 
Apocalypse Culture 1990 


All t 
life — humankind thinks is great and mighty is but a disease upon 
Modern Must be made to perish if life is to continue. That which 
fiction wn has worshiped as being grand and noble is but an 

N. All that has given the appearance of granting freedom to 
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mankind, has in fact ordained its enslavement, impairing and 
crippling from within while outwardly bearing the banner of liberty. 
The body of humanity has been poisoned, and even as it strives for 
new horizons and constant advancement, rigor mortis has preceded 
the approach of death and the lives of men are dragged into the grave 
along with it. 

BoyD Rice, “The End of The World”; 

excerpted in Apocalypse Culture 1990 


Human history, far from being a steady ascension towards the better, 
is an increasingly hopeless process of bastardization, emasculation 
and demoralization of mankind; an inexorable “ -” Tt arouses in 
us the yearning to see the end—the final crash. 

SAVITRI DEVI, “The Lightning and the Sun”; 

excerpted in Apocalypse Culture 1990 


(Ist giant) - Why, he’s barely enormous! 

(2nd giant) - He’s merely huge! 

(3rd giant) - He’s no bigger than a house! 
JOHN KRICFALUSI, Ren & Stimpy 199] 
[Cartoon giants humiliating the littlest giant] 


Life’s but a knife-ed an 
Pat Be, anyway, . . 


- Sooner or later people slip and 
LARRY McMurtry, Streets of Laredo 1993 
Nothing really matters. 


STEFAN KAGEMAN, j 
» Journal entry, 13 5 
a College Student 7 ee 
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People, of course, like to think they are special—that’s exciting. It’s 
disappointing to discover otherwise. 

J. RICHARD Gort III, an astrophyicist discussing 

the limited life span of the human species, 

Washington Post, 25 July 1993 


a ee 
Cuarten 1 


Selected Proverbs 


t. 
Outrage often produces profi 
Greek proverb 


Misfortunes never come singly. 
Latin proverb 


Dead men bite not. 
Latin proverb 


Time heals old pain, while it creates new ones. 
Hebrew proverb 


We must learn from life how to suffer it. 
French proverb 


Everything passes; everythi : 
; ng wears out; e : 
F verything breaks 


The worst is not al 
Ways certai * 49, ‘ 
Pienck ain, but it’s very likely. 


English proverb 
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Selected Proverbs 


The good man cannot always escape calumny. 
Spanish proverb 


One thing today, another tomorrow. 
proverb 


A drowning man will clutch at a straw. 
Proverb 


Grey hairs are death 


’s blossoms. 
Proverb 


He that lives long suffers much. 
erb 


Life’s a bitch and then you die. 
umper sticker 
When : ’ 
below You think you ve reached the bottom, you hear 


knocking 
Unknown 
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